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Very likely. 

A family buys new clothes, 
new cars, new furniture, but ex- 
pects to go clear through lite 
with the same old boiler. 

That’s all right in one wav. 
An Ipbea Boiler is built to last 
as long as the house in which it 
is installed. Many of the very 
first lbeat Boilers we made are 


still rendering good service. 

But—there has been just as 
great an advance in the design- 
of boilers as in the designing 
ot automobiles. : % 


The [peat TYPE A Boiler, 


with its revertibie NMuesand otner 


— O AX 


cvhen your Heating Plant was installed? 


patented teatures, is SO much 
nore efficient than vourold heat- 
ing plant that inwill pay for itself 
in thetuel it Say cs. ity oOuaiready 
have radiators, no need to tear 
them out; simply take out t 
old boiler and putin TYPE A. 
Besides its economy, it 1s so 


clean and attractive that it will 
redeem your cellar, and make 
it a usable floor ot your house. 

Letus send you a book, iJlus- 
trated in full color, which tells 
the whole story. There isa spe- 
cialsizeot [pear Boilerforevery 
size of house. All you need to 


. , 
remembDer are these YooUd Words: 


DEAL BOILERS 


RADIATORS 





save tuel 


Dept 13 AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY Branches 


1803 Elmwood Ave. 


in all principal 


Buffalo, N.Y. Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor Cities 


Ipear ‘TYPE A will hav 









































TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


TIME-HONORED QUALITY 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 372 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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ALLOON is an apt name for 
broad-gauge, low-air pres- 
sure tires because it implies the 
cushioning use of the air. 
Air is nature’s best cushion, and 
the lower the pressure, the better 
the cushion. 





With their low-air pressure, 
Goodrich Balloon Cords give the 
motorist the betterment —the 
new ease and pleasure—he is 
always seeking. 

It is a special, de luxe service in 
tires. 

Just as riding in a parlor car is 
more comfortable than riding in 
a day coach, so riding on Balloon 
Cords is more comfortable than 
riding on high-air pressure tires. 
Once Goodrich Balloon Cords 
are on a car, driver and passen- 
gers know a positive improve- 
ment. It is seen and felt in driv- 


ing, maintaining, and enjoying 
OODRICH Ee 
Call on a Goodrich Dealer, and 
ask him to tell you the latest facts 


and suggestions on Goodrich 
a | O O ; ) Balloon Cords. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 


Akron, Ohio 
OUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT INVITES SUGGESTIONS FOR NEW USES OF RUBBER 


In Canada: 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Limited, Toronto 
VANITY FAIR Vol. No. 22, No. 4 
Beas Ee eta en tv Fn Grads nt apes Joe 12, ah, Sn Ne, Yok, SUPRCUIETIONS forte 


The Goodrich “55” tire is made full 
June, 1924 wees. New York N. Y. wander eit at March 3, 187! as second-class maiter at the Post Office at Greenwich, Conn. 
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size to meet the wishes of the discrim- | 
inating owner of a light car. 
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The Phaeton 


$1395 f. 0. b. Detroit; tax extra 


Chrysler Six Engineering Gives 
Results Previously Unknown 


The nation-wide acclaim with which the 
Chrysler is heralded is due to the quick appre- 
ciation of a motor wise public that here, at last, 
is a car which is a marked departure from all 
earlier practice and performance. 


With rigid exactness, Chrysler engineers have 
adhered to the soundest principles of design, 
yet they have applied these principles in new 
ways which result in an advance over all 
previous construction as great as the improve- 
ment of the modern lin-o-type over the 
primitive type methods of Gutenberg. 


In distinctive appearance, in performance 
ability, in economy of operation, in fine 
standards of manufacture, in roadability, in 
driving convenience, in supreme quality, 
motor car experts give the Chrysler Six a 
place apart. 


For the Chrysler issmore than a great engine- 
ering feat—it is, literally, the culmination of 
all past engineering experience; it is an evolu- 
tion from previous practice as important as 
the evolution from Watt’s first crude engine 
to the great steam turbine of today. 








Thus, through the scientific application 
of thermo dynamics and a new perfec- 
tion of gas distribution and utilization, 
the Chrysler three-inch motor is made 
to yield 68 brake-test horse power. 


It has a high-gear speed range from 2 to 
over 70 miles an hour, combined with 
gasoline economy safely over 20 miles 
per gallon. 


A 7-bearing crankshaft heavy enough 
for a two-ton car, fully machined and 
perfectly balanced, combines with scien- 


tifically designed and balanced recipro- - 


cating parts to produce vibrationless 
power at all speeds. The Chrysler Six 
has, literally, no “period.” 


Special combustion chambers burn all 
the gas, eliminating the usual gumming 
of pistons and valves, and positively pre- 
venting spark knocks. 


The scientifically designed carburetor 


and Chrysler air-cleaner, which permits 
only clean air to enter the motor, assures 
unheard-of power, pull and acceleration. 


Freedom from the usual motor troubles 
is guaranteed by the Chrysler oil-filter. 
All of the oil in the crankcase is cleansed 
and purified every 25 miles of driving. 
As a result, the Chrysler is both per- 


-fectly lubricated and extraordinarily 


economical in oil consumption. 


The new Chrome-Molybdenum tubular 
front axle and Chrysler pivotal steering, 
with ball thrust bearings on the king 
pins, make the Chrysler as easy to handle 
at speeds of 60 to 65 as at 30 to 35. 
Complete confidence at all speeds re- 
sults from the perfect control of Chrysler- 
Lockheed hydraulic four-wheel brakes. 


The Chrysler Six is 160 inches over all 
length. It readily adapts itself to an 
ordinary city parking space. 


Yet so scientifically have its proportions 
been utilized that it is generously roomy 
for five large adults. 


With a touring car weight of 2705 
pounds, ready for the road, the Chrysler 
rides more comfortably and solidly than 
other cars of twice its weight. 


Such riding comfort results from perfect 
distribution of weight, lower center of 
gravity than ever before achieved, a new 
degree of spring balance and a new and 
scientific spring mounting. 


Chrysler springs are close to the hubs 
and parallel to the wheels. Side-sway 
and road weaving are eliminated. 


Only by personal experience can you 
comprehend the radical difference be- 
tween the Chrysler Six and earlier motor 
car practice. Don’t fail to put Chrysler 
quality and performance to a thorough 
test. 


The Touring Car, $1335; The Phaeton, $1395; The Roadster, $1525; The Sedan, $1625; 
The Brougham, $1795; The Imperial, $1895. All prices f. o. b. Detroit; tax extra. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Jhe( Shrysler 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 





nounced as though spelled, Crysler 











A picture of beauty—a cradle of 
comfort—a rhythm of power—a 
symphony of motion! 


Like velvet on velvet—so smooth 
and quiet is the Willys-Knight. It 
whispers into action at a touch— 
off like the breeze—gliding over 
the miles with an ease and zest 
thrilling to your senses. 


You have a whole lot to look for- 
ward to ina Willys-Knight. Its 
silky power stays silky. The 
WillysKnight sleeve-valve engine 


- 
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J; Symphony of ‘ Motion 


actually improves with use—keeps 
up its youth—keeps down expense 
—keeps you happy and proud. 


Here is freedom from pounding 
cams, pushrods and clicking valves. 
No valve grinding. No knocks 
from carbon. Owners report 
50,000 miles and more without a 
repairman touching the engine! 


The day of the Knight is here— 
and it is a wonderful day for the 
enjoyment of motoring. 


Two-passenger Roadster $1175; Five-passenger Touring $1195; Seven-passenger Touring $1325; Five-passenger Coupee 
Sedan (Standard $1450, De Luxe $1550); Five-passenger Sedan $1695 (De Luxe $1895); Seven-passenger Sedan $1995; 
all prices f. 0. b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Wittys-Overtanp, Inc., Totepo, On10 ~~ Wittys‘OverLAnp Sa.es Co. Ltp., Toronto, CANADA 
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Fougere Royale Fougere Royale Fougere Royale 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ Fougtre Royale Eau Vegetale, $1.25 Fougere Royale Soap, 50c a cake 
Shaving Cream, soc a tube Talcum, $1.00 


Perfume for men—Fougere Royale is the odor 


It belongs to and is used universally by the man well-groomed, immaculate in his 
dress, fastidious in his taste. Fougére Royale is obtainable in Perfume, Shaving Stick 
or Shaving Cream, Lotion for the hair and after shaving, also in Soap and Talcum. 
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§ HOUBIGANT inc. 16,West 49, Street, NewYork. 46, St Alexandre St. Montréal 8 
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waa Sat THEATER. 


THE modern theater goer quite naturally antici- 
pates hearing a pipe organ in any well-appointed 
theater. Many of the best houses feature their 
organ programs quite as much as they do their 
attractions on stage or screen. Metropolitan 
theaters avail themselves of the organ to augment 
the tonal effeéts of the full orcheStra. 


houses use it to supplant the orchestra entirely — 


Smaller 


a measure of economy for the owner that is at 
the same time an added delight to his patrons. 
The Estey Theatre Organ is especially designed 


Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vermont 





for its mission. Its extreme flexibility permits it to 
interpret the changing moods of a motion picture 
with utter fidelity. Its wide range enables it to 
match in tone and shading all the laughter and 
tears and eternal thrill of the age-old human drama. 

Estey Pipe Organs are also built for homes, 
Each is 


planned and built for its specific purpose accord- 


churches, hotels, and concert halls. 


ing to location and volume of sound required, 
but all are alike in their perteétion of the tone and 


construction. 
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MR. CONDE NAST 


HAS PURCHASED A LARGE APARTMENT 


IN 


1040 PARK AVE. 


“Go AND DO THOU LIKEWISE” 


DELANO & ALDRICH, Architects BROWN, WHEELOCK: HARRIS, VOUGHT &CO., INC. 
J.H.TAYLORCONST.CO., Builders Selling cAgents: 20 East 48th Street 









































fine hosiery becomes a thing 

@ of increased importance to 
f2\)\ men and women of discrimi- 
fi nation. Then, if ever, it is a 
(§¢ conspicuous indication of per- 
sonal elegance. Phoenix ho- 
siery leads in sales everywhere 
because it happily combines an 
outranking refinement with 
a rare ability to resist wear 
over long and strenuous miles. 
Its superlative elegance and 
economy command considera- 
tion by you for summer wear. 
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SUFFOLK 


BERKLEY 
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The Correct Sport Shoe 
For Field or “Gallery” 


ITH the wider popularity of knickers and 
flannels for wear by others than sports com- 
petitors, and their growing recognition as the cus- 
tomary garb for country wear in general, has come 
an increasing regard for correctness in sports shoes. 


A“play’’shoe like the Bruce, for example, designed 
and made of soft all tan leather for golf or tennis 
should not be worn on the beach—that is where 
the more “dressy” Braeloch with its contrasting 
cordovan saddle finds its place. Nor is a shoe of the 
Suffolk type designed for motoring and rougher coun- 
try use quite as appropriate for “gallery” or club 
wear as Berkley with its smart two-tone effect. 


“These niceties of sportswear are too often over- 
looked—and for this reason we want to suggest that 
you be sure to see all four of these Crawford models— 
if only as a guide to what is correct. 


Any Crawford dealer will be glad to show them to 
you and let you demonstrate to yourself their unusual 
fitting qualities. Should you be unable to locate a 
Crawford dealer, we shall be glad to put you in touch 
with one, if you’ll be good enough to write us. 


CThe rawford Shoe 


Most Styles $8 
A few $9 and $10 


CHARLES A. EATON SHOE INDUSTRIES. BROCKTON, MASS. 











BRAELOCH 
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Phonograph and 


‘Radio all in one 


Sonora Phonograph Company, Inc., 279 Broadway, New York 





NEW and truly universal source of io : 

entertainment for the home. has — 
been produced by combining, in one _ 
beautiful cabinet, a Sonora Phonograph 
‘and a complete Radio receiving set. 


Either Sonora or Radio can be used indepen- _ - 


dently, and the cabinet (a period design of 
dignity and. grace) efficiently houses batteries, 


' phonograph records and accessories... 


The notable feature of SONORADIO — not 


found in any other Phonograph or Radio—is its 


marvelous Sonora sound amplifying unit, insuring 
Radio reproduction of the same quality which 
has made Sonora famous the world over. 


SONORADIO may be had of Sonora Dealers everywhere 


Makers of Sonora Phonographs, Sonora Radio Speakers and Sonoradios 
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all-wood horn used in the Sonora Phonograph, 
‘with a Sonora toné arm and radio reproducer, en- 
cased in a typical Sonora cabinet, 


This is the tone passage which enabled Sonora to 
win highest award for tone quality at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Embodied in the. Sonora Radio 


' Speaker, it imparts the same clarity, sweetness and 


volume to radio reproduction. . 
The Sonora Radio Speaker is the creation of ex- 


perts in tone production—their contribution to the. 


advancement of radio science. It adds tone qualicy 
to the wonders of radio reception. 


It also adds artistic appearance to your receiving 


Set, since it is a bit of Sonora Cabinetry. Its small 


size enables you to place it on top of your set, as 
illustrated, or on the table alongside. Equipped with 
connecting cord, it can be used with any good re- 
ceiving set. 


For sdle by Sonora dealers and at good Radio stores everywhere 
Take one home with you today 


\ With Concealed 9M Wood Worn ; 


Tins Scions Radio Speaker has the same hited 

















Adds Tone 
Quality 

to the wonders 

of Radio reception 


Sonora phososraph Company, Inc., 279 Broadway, New York 
Makers of Sonora Phonographs, Sonora Radio Spedkers and Sonoradios 
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eid IVORYTONE 
Pyralin 
_ DU BARRY 









will love these dainty 


= toilet things for ber new 
= home. For anniver- 
2 saries, too. 
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Gifts that 
qwomen love— 


From June 2 to 7, the leading merchants in your 
locality will give away a genuine, trade-marked Pyralin 
comb to match each hair brush you buy. 


This is your opportunity to start a set of the most 
popular |of all toiletware for some one dear to you— 
or to add to it if she already has one started. 


June days are gift days. What more pleasing and grace- 
ful gift to a woman than Pyralin Toiletware with its 
life-long beauty and usefulness? 


Go to the merchant in your locality who advertises this 
**Start-a-Set” Sale. See the wide range of beautiful 
patterns and articles. Identify genuine Pyralin by the 
name-stamp on each piece. There is a small charge for 
decoration, if desired. 


Name of nearest dealer and descriptive literature will 
be sent. if desired. 
The set you start today can grow through the 


years to come. There is an article for every 
toilet need. Added pieces always match. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Pyralin Department, Arlington, New Jersey 
Arlington Company of Canada, Montreal 
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THE SWEET GIRL 
GRADUATE 


will appreciate for years 
#o.come the set started at 
Commencement time. 
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FOR JUNE 
BIRTHDAYS 


nothing can surpass a 
gift of Pyralin—so use- 
ful for vacation trips. 
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A wholly dainty toilette may be effected by means | 
of MORNY Fine Goilet Products, fragrant with 


Parfum Chaminade” 


Ohe INorny chef-d oeuvre, used in. seven Royal Courts 





PDCRFUME 
(with and without Alcohol) 
A subtle alluring and persistent fragrance. 
BATH SALTS €dud de TOILCTTE 
The original water softener. The most exquisitely fragrant 
BATH SALTS TABLETS & refreshing fe all toilét uiaters. 
12. 24 or 36 tablets SACHET POWDER 


in box for travelling. In bottles ; for perfamin 


BATH DUSTING POWDER delicate fabrics. 


An essential to personal daintines TALCUM POWDER 
COMPLEXION POWDER Soothing to chated or tender skins. 


imparts freshness. and TOILET SOdP 

a delicate bloom. An unusually fine skin soap, 
CRéME de JOUR unusually perfumed 
A vanishing cream-unrivalled BATH SOdP de LUXE 
as a foundation before using Mammoth and guest-room sige 
powder. fablets also issued in wood bowls: 


The name Morny symbolises the perfection of good taste in perfumery 


MORNY PERFUMES & FING TOILET PRODUCTS 
are retailed by all dealers in high class perfumery 


ean, 





This advertisement issued by Morny Fréres, Ltd., 201 Regent Street, London, England 




















REVILO 























l= SSS 
Stock available in U. §. A. for distribution to the trade: 


Maurice Lévy, 120 West 41st Street, New York City 
S.S.Pierce Co., corner Tremont & Beacon Streets. Boston 
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SHOES are no less a key to your character, taste, and 
judgment than the rest of your attire. Why then be 
satisfied with anything less than a Banister? Nearly four- 
score years are back of every Banister Shoe. This long, 
uninterrupted period of leadership can be attributed to 
but one thing—Quality. 


See the Banister style leaders sho 
J 


wn here, 
and 


others at your Banister Shoe dealer’s 


Made by JAMES A. BANISTER COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


NOTICE THE FEET OF THE MEN YOU MEET 

















pa VERYONE at some time or 

‘ DY } other has seen a champion in 

Pe i H action. There isn’t much dif- 

§ wt” pal erence between a champion and 

pam 2 dub, till you get the two of 
them in a tournament together. 


Bobby Jones looks like any other good ap- 
ing kid from Atlanta —till he limbers up 

and takes a practice swing. 

Jack Dempsey is just an ordinary looking 

person till he steps in the ring. 

And the Marmon is just an automobile till 

you get it out on the road and step on it. 


A Marmon car standing still is as out of 

place as an eagle in a cage or a 
An Eagle Derby winner hitched to an 
in a Cage apple cart. 


All cars are pretty much alike till they try 
to function. 


At twenty miles an hour on city paving any 
automobile is a good automobile and, under 
the eye of the traffic cops, there isn’t much 
difference between a thousand dollar car and 
a three thousand dollar car. 


But when you get beyond the city limits and 
the conditions get harder, you begin to weed 
out the sheep from the goats. 


* * * 
The first big difference between a Marmon 


. and other truly 
ey -_ erence Ene cars is its me- 


chanical dispo- 
sition—its mechanical manner —its attitude 
toward its job. 

It reminds you of a perfectly trained and 
perfectly conditioned athlete who is so fit 
that work which pulls the other fellow’s 
cork is mere child's play for him. 


You can’t get it fussed up or red in the face. 
It has a great big, unused mechanical reserve 
and can afford to be good natured. 


* * * 


And the Marmon is probably the only fine 
car in the world with the same kind of un- 
canny, mysterious road adhesiveness — with 
automatic self-balance. 


You soon learn that you can give it its head, 
like an intelligent trained horse. 


The steering wheel of a Marmon is the 
est thing there is to take a hint, and, at 
same time, the most steadfast. 


* * * 


We can tell you that two hundred yards of 
soft, eight-inch gravel means no more to a 
Marmon than frost on a steel rail means to 
a locomotive—and you don’t understand. 


But you go out in a Marmon and hit two 

hundred yards of soft gravel without a wab- 
then let any salesman try to erase that 

demonstration from your mind. 


* * * 


You cannot possibly know what the Mar- 
mon does, till you, yourself, have the experi- 
ence — personally. 


* * * 


If there is such a thing as a hairy fisted man 
lling in love with a machine, that thing 
can happen with respect to the Marmon. 


Strong men have fallen in love with good 
ships, good horses, good battalions and good 
fannon. Why should they feel any less 
strongly toward a good automobile? 


& 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY - 


Established 1851 


a Daw ry le 


C2538 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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GET THE MARMON ON 
TTS HOME GROUNDS-ous 


on the road. ...... 
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You've got to judge everything in its natural 
element—airplanes in the air—soldiers in 
battle—the Marmon car in actual road action. 
The only way you can possibly appreciate the 
difference between Marmon and any other 
fine car is to get the Marmon on its home 
grounds—out on the road. Don’t let it be 
said that you’ve never driven a Marmon. 
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serve this arrow 


It points to the center of Europe—to the 
Paris Information Service of Vogue—where 
Americans go for every kind of informa- 
tion to save them time, trouble, money and 
anxiety. 


A bureau maintaining the most complete 
HOTEL, RESORT, AMUSEMENT, 
TRAVEL and SHOPPING service in 
Europe—where everything possible is per- 
formed for the pleasure, profit and conveni- 
ence of tourists. 


This service is maintained absolutely free to 
Americans by 


VOGU 


2:.%,Rue Edouard Vi Tl.Central 15 - 53 











LEADERSHIP BASED 
ON TRUE WORTH 


ONS) 


HE LINCOLN is definitely ranked in the 

forefront of fine cars by the thousands 
of motorists who own and drive it, and by 
the automotive experts who have studied 
the details of its construction. Owners 
know it to be spirited, resourceful, and 
capable; engineers know that its mechan- 
ism is notable for correct design and pre- 
cise craftsmanship. Its position of leadership 
is confirmed by nation-wide recognition of 
its sound engineering and its surpassing 
ability. 





LINCOLN MOTOR speciale 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, HI 


- The Phaeton 


LINCOLN 



































FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 


Candy jar, clear ca- 


Tue clear glitter of perfection; the glamor of little sparkling nearest 
lights; the enchantment of a living beauty caught and kept in ea den 
crystal; the pure joy of color! These constantly increase your — usted with coin gold 
pleasure and satisfaction in Fostoria Glassware. In every 
piece, splendid in its simplicity of shape, there is always 
quality beyond question. . . . Stemware of every sort, goblets, 
sherbets, parfaits; sugars and creamers; candy jars and boabon 
dishes; pitchers—plates ; French dressing bottles, finger bowls; of 
course, candlesticks. ... Everything the hostess skilled in the 
art of entertaining beautifully can desire. Multiple loveliness 
of iridescent glass-richness of deep-etched designs decorated 
with coin gold! Surely here is the right something with which 
to remember the bride or her anniversary. A wealth of delightful 
designs—ask for Fostoria Glassware by name. You can buy 
none better. The Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 








lear ca 
| glass, 
and en- 


sin gold. 















PACIOUS rooms remain the 
ideal of the thoughtful home 
maker, despite the changed housing 
conditionsand the trendtowards much 
smaller dwellings and apartments. 


Even heirloom furniture— however 
true to type and honest of pedigree 
—loses its charm if its bulk dwarfs 
the chamber into which it is intro- 
duced and detracts from the livable 
quality that is most important. 


Historic styles, therefore, are at 
their best in modern homes when 
taste and skill in design have adapted 
them to the scale of modern living. 
As in Simmons beds, for example, 


SIMMONS 


Beds: Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep 


—, 
See. 
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where the grace of line and propor- 
tion that marked the great Colonial 
and European periods is re-created 
and given new beauty with color. 


To make the most of that important 
third of life which you spend in bed, 
you need the super-comfort of Sim- 
mons mattresses and springs. See 
them at your dealer’s. In many 
ty pes—all at the lowest prices qual- 
ity bedding built of safe, clean, new 
materials can be sold. The Purple 
Label is the finest mattress made. 


No substitute equals any Simmons 
product at its price. look for the 
Simmons label: i¢ is health insurance. 








Early American love of color and quaint patterns 
ts reflected in this unusual chamber. The curtains 
are of glazed chintz: they could be cretonne or 
printed batiste. The beds have lavender flounces 
under their quilts. Hooked rugs on the painted floor. 
Slipper stool and seat cushion in sunfast taffeta in 
lavender tints, Candle globe and tobey jug on the 
semi-vanity, and the sidhouettes and drawing on the 
walls are all of the period. Curtains are draped on 
green glass rosettes. Beds, semi-vanity and bench 
are from a complete suite of Simmons furniture, in 
dark jade green, with floral medallions, Alsoin ivory 
and in finishes reproducing two-tone mahogany and 
walnut. Beds are Design 1853. For nine other 
interesting schemes of decoration, write for “Restful 
Bedrooms” to The Simmons Company, 1347 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, or to Simmons Limited, 
goo St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec. 
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Bombay, Gateway to India... A: babel.of religions. A Burning Ghauts at Benares, where Brahmins come 
{| kaleidoscope of nationalities...Fakirs who lie on to die. 10,000 Hindus bathing along a mile of the 
sharp nails. Monkey-priests. Colorful bazars, dis) Ganges...And thus, on through India. India, the 
playing untold wealth in gems and jewels. Taj Mahal, gorgeous, India, the glittering. India, the fanatical; 
“the most perfect materialized dream of man”. The India, the mystical. 


IC year! Will 1925 be yours? 


EARS of wishing and —— Magic Year! 

And then, a Canadian-Pacific Cruise...... 

You go sailing the seven seas! Leisurely, joy- 
ously! Guided only by romance, anda chart which 
notes the Gateway Ports of the World. 

Gateway Ports? Yes, just that! Your great pri- 
vate yacht pokes into Haifa and you discover the 
Holy Land. It slips into Bombay—and you go ad- 
venturing through India. Days at sea. Days on 
shore. Until you have made the circuit of the 
world’s most fascinating lands. You have met 
their peoples, bought their treasures, lived their 
history, and inhaled their atmosphere. 

For months, life is a glowing, glorious romance. 


ae ee atin oe 





SPs 


Canadian-Pacific arranges everything. It provides a 
luxurious Empress liner, and its own world-wide 
organization. And the cost? That should not 
count—yet it is no more than staying at home in 
comparable luxury. 

Where these gateway ports are, what they lead 
to, how the cruises are arranged—all is told in fas- 
cinating literature. Write, phone, call offices listed 
below. Personal service if desired. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE 


from New York, January 14th, 129 days. Returning 
via Panama. “Empress of France.” (Chosen for 
voyages by Lord Renfrew— the Prince of Wales.) 
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You get new health, new ambition. You enter that 
envied inner circle, the citizens of the world. 
Will this be your Magic Year? Why not? 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


from New York, February 9th, 64 days. ‘Empress 
of Scotland.” (Her fourth cruise in these waters.) 


ANADIAN PACIFIC CRUISES 


ATLANTA, 49 N. Forsyth St. + Boston, 405 Boylston St.» BUFFALO, 160 Pearl St.- CHICAGO, 71 E. Jackson Blvd. - CINCINNATI, 201 Dixie Term. Bldg. - CLEVELAND, 1040 Prospect Ave. 
eeraore, 1239 Griswold St. » DULUTH, Soo Line Depot - Kansas City, 601 Ry. Exch. Bldg. - Los ANGELES, 605 So. SpringSt. - ST. Louis, 420 Locust St. > MINNEAPOLIS, 611 2nd Ave., So. 
Tey onK 342 Madison Ave, « PHILADELPHIA, Locust St. at 15th + PirtsBuRGH, 340 6th Ave. + PorRTLAND, ORE., 55-3rd St. > SAN FRANCISCO, 675 Market St. « SEATTLE, 608 2nd Ave. 
ACOMA, 1113 Pacific Ave. » WASHINGTON, D.C., 1419 N.Y. Ave.» IN CANADA:— MONTREAL, 141 St. James St. - St. JoHN, N. B., 40 King St.» WinNIPEG, 364 Main - ToROoNTO, 
| “Zaz Canadian Pacific Bldg. - VaNcouver, Canadian Pacific R. R. Sta.— Oficesand Agents Everywhere. 
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° Pa ° fi NEW YORK 
Canadian Pacific to ee 
Romantic HOTEL ST. JAMEs 
109-113 West_45th St., New York Clty 
mes Square 
Midway between Fifth Ave. and Breadvay 7 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos. 
phere and appointments of a well-conditioned 
home. Much favored by women, traveling with. 
out escort. 3 minutes walk to 40 theatres and 
- ten shops. Rates and booklets on applica. 
. W. JOHNSON QUINN 
To have stayed at 
is to have lived in.New York ‘ 
TIMES SQUARE 
. BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets 
yi : a0 +9409 h in th t 
- - City's. brilliant, pulesting fife ca 
No Day Like breathe its sparkling atmosphere. 
Fred'k A. Muschenheim 
Another eee! | |: 
in this summer-land of —= ( 
strange sights and rare fun tha NEW JERSEY a 
O you know a vacation- ¢ A == me a 
land where the days bring : é 
endless variety—where no The Drum Tower THE RITZ- CARLTON 
day’s activities are like those of the Tientsin ; 
next? Atlantic City, N. J. 
Here is such a section. In South- 10 days to Yoko- 
ern California each hour, if you nations THE CENTER OF DISTIN. 
choose, will provide new sights and hama, — GUISHED SOCIAL LIFE AT 
new activities. Complete change— hai, Hongkong Go back to the beginning of the THIS WORLD FAMOUS 
ana geee ss ioaun, and Manila, and, world—to China with its thousand SEACOAST RESORT | 
n 4 ° . . ° ° . 
the nights for sleep. Note the aver- the cost is no year old cities—rich in quaint sights. Gustave Tott, Manager - 
age mean temperatures for forty- greater on an Z peo 
seven years as recorded by the U. S. E Riser 
i tral city of MPRESS 
Pag og in a central city For Instance PHILADELPHIA 6 
47 Junes......66 deg. 47 Augusts .... 71 deg. “Re SHANGHAI—Red lacquer tem- 
47 Julys......70 deg. 47 Septembers 69 deg. " d Philadelphi 
It’s rainless, too, in summer. You ples—chattering bazaars cramme: phia 
> kg ie won ayo with quaint bargains—whispering THE RITZ-CARLTON 
sports, e finest yo y : a 
known. ~ Continental atmosphere. Rooms 
six-foot streets. 
Fish for hundred pound fighters cuisine and service of supreme ex- =— 
; y if 
Tau. ten as ee PEKING—The blue Temples of Panag In yong aa os es 
; 4 ionable as well as business life. = 
= << gong Bridle paths lead Heaven —the Lotus Ponds by the Cute Reet - 
ey Gonntcen. Wy cant, SS ot dest Summer Palaces—the great golden Sustk ih. Meanee 
loaf. er : 2 ' 
*"4,000 miles of paved boulevards lead roof of the Forbidden City. 
to a thousand wonders in - — 
Ss e sights, beauties like ose | o 
you've heard about in foregn lands. JAPAN—The road to Nikko— —_| sthaROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
There’ escent beach, encircled by ‘ _ ; : 
meus, at Sata Barbara. There's gleaming red and gold—old Kyoto —_| From. v., Jan, 29th; westward, by specially cu. 
desert like Sahara. Great groves of oranges 5 ae all oilburning. 4mos.$1250 up, lactation hotels, guides, 
are strange and interesting. Giant trees, =a asaki for tortoise shell, drives, fees. Stop overs in Europe. Visiting Panama 
vast wildernesses, lofty peaks—each holds g é ie <aae, yng gt ay tay ava, 
untold charm. — : carved like ocean lace —Fujiyama. urope, etc. : ‘ 
Palm lined drives, gardens filled with 
gorgeous blossoms. Mile high — 21st jlapetemnarman aoe. ~~ 2 L 
lakes, old Spanish missions—everything P specially chartered new Cunarder “Laconia,” oil- 
is new + 20. : 62 days, $600 up; includi = 
is Sees Ge Game gale Ger tere. Four Splendid Empresses drivess guides, hotels, fess 18 deye Paes 
Cc y and : it. 
*You'll find ae greatest vacation in sail fortnightly from Vancouver, 600 to 700 passengers expected on each cruise. 
this section. And its cost will be just EUROPEAN TOURS—your own itinerary or oun; 
“oe grondiey pend railroad largest, finest and fastest on the $450 up. Spring or Summer. nuttin 
tes, f M to October, ble y . FRANK C. CLARK, Ti Building, New Yor! 
. a oe sreehens ‘hana tee “hide Pacific, from 26,650 to 21,000 tons ecieeinatasinsa 
- than one way eed _ h ™ h dC di Pacific ] 
a caca; they upho i _— Ask us anything about Travel 
Ask ilroad tick d , 
the coupon for additional information, Then standards of service. The Conde Nast Travel Bureau 
= se nt poy ey Ca caer get ng 23 West 44th St. New York City 
new energy, rested and eager for another 
year’s activities. 
All- Year Club of 
South Calif ia Sai 
Nearby PPh a ne J an unmatched HORSEBACK and < 
year-round climate, the cheapest hydro-electric 





power in America, and contented, happy workers 


CAMPING TRIP W 
have brought an amazing industrial growth here 


. 

i NADIAN ROCKIES a 

with untold opportunities for manufacturers and | e P = the CA ss * 
investors. 7 days ie 
2 ee ee ees ee July 1—Sept. 1—4. y up 

ae l on y ie northward from “Y 

" ‘] All-Year a of ‘ | Banff to_ headwaters. of <: 

8 Southern California i rivale get 

Dept. 1306, 2601 S. Figueroa St. | ! Brazeau River, me 


Los Angeles, Cal. 









party with guides, cook 


IT SPANS THE WORLD and pack train. iS 


9th trip “off the beaten track” 


Please send me full infor- 
mation about the summer and 
year-round vacation possibil- 


ee ere Offices and Agencies all over the World—including arranged and led by c 
SS 5 al pee New Yorx— Madison Ave.at 44th St. SanFrancisco—675 Market St. CAROLINE HINMAN ‘a 
one Cxicaco—71 East Jackson MontreAL—141 St. James St. € 
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NO TRIP TO EUROPE 


complete without a 


ISIT TO 
ENICE 


The most picturesque town of the World 





A set of Hotels for every taste and 
requirement 





GRAND HOTEL 
de luxe on the Grand Canal—Ameri- 
cans’ Headquarters in Venice 


HOTEL ROYAL DANIELI 
de luxe—World renowned—Close to 
the Palais des Doges 


HOTEL REGINA 
High class residential house on the 
Grand Cana 


LIDO-VENICE 
Ideal Sea-Shore & Summer resort 


EXCELSIOR-PALACE 
de luxe 400 R. 200 B. R. own Sea Beach 
GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS 


absolutely first class. On the sea front 






San Francisco's % 
amous . 


eC Mission 











ee 





ae Oo 
BERTOLINI’S PALACE HOTEL 





green HOTEL 
MIRAMARE - GENOA 
AREAL AMERICAN STYLE HOTEL 
LE, DEL GATTO. Mp cmemeeed 














ROME 
Gd. Hotel de Russie—Hotel Majestic 
NAPLES 
The Grand Hotel 
LAKE of COMO 








Grand Hotel Villa d’Este 
alll, on. J 


MASSACHUSETTS 


——~ 
HOTEL _ VENDOME 


oston 
Commonweartn Ave. ar DarnTMOuTH 
ELIGHTFULLY SITUATED IN THE 
CK BAY DISTRICT. QUICKLY 
ACCESSIBLE TO THEATRES, SHOPS 
AND POINTS OF INTEREST + + 























CHGREENLEAF CO, Props. 
Panerai rin eNOS RAT 











Wt nnnannaaaaaAAAAAAAAARAAANS: 


TWO BOSTON HOTELS 


which offer you complete 
hospitality in that atmos- 
phere of intelligent com- 
fort which has made the 
homes of the Back Bay 


famous. 


The Brunswick The Lenox 
On either side of Copley Square 


‘fh . 
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W/AIrTHIN ten minutes’ ride of THE PALACE 
HOTEL, which is practically the center of the city 
for all business and social activities, is the Mis- 
sion Dolores. 

Built 140 years ago, still in excellent condi- 
tion, it stands today a monument to the zeal 
and ‘industry of Father Junipero Serra and the 
mission padres of those picturesque days of 
California’s early history. 


“InSan Francisco Ifs The Palace” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















White Mountains 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MAPLEWOOD 
CLUB 


Desirable cottages Available 





Golf }% pote pon ‘Course 


New York Office ‘Town and Country 
383 Madison a, Tel. Vanderbilt 4990 
HOWARD V. DALTON, SeEcy-mcr. 


























CHICAGO 














JHE PALACE HOTEL 


Halsey € Manwaring, Market at New Montgomery St San Francisca 





“She 


RAKE 


CHICAGO 


Delightful, within and 
without, The Drake stands 
among beautiful city homes, 
overlooking Lake Michi- 
gan. Yet within easy walk- 
ing distance of the city’s 
theater and shopping dis- 
tricts. 


Radiophans: Tune in to WDAP, 
The Drake Hotel, Chicago, and en- 
joy the programs by The DRAKE 
Ensemble Orchestra and Jack Chap- 
man’s famous Dance Orchestra. 


Send for booklet D. 


Chicago's (2ity Beautiful Hotel 


Lake Shore Drive 


BLACKSTONE MANAGEMENT 






































ESSEX avo _ ll 


Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 


A Resort Hotel of Distinctive Superiority 
Directly on the Oceam Opens June 21 
Two Exceptional 18-Hole Golf Courses 
Furnished pg with Hotel Service 
S. KROM, Manager 


On the “New Jersey Tour, a Road of Never-Ending Delight” 



































MAINE 








| POLAND SPRING 


(Gj —- 


HOUSE 


OPEN JUNE I8thTO OCT. 
EXCELLENT 18 HOLE GOLF 


ADDRESS 


| HIRAM RICKER & SONS, Inc. 


=<, 











SOUTH POLAND, MAINE 


(= aan 
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The BEECHES 


Paris Hill 
Maine 


A Health Resort for delicate nervous or con- 
valescent persons seeking rest and recuperation 
in tae cool invigorating climate of Maine. 
900 feet elevation—Resident oe June 
to November—Send for booklet 











The 
Ambassador 
A name which means hotel 
perfection—Ambassador 


The Ambassador Hotels System 


THE AMBASSADOR, New York 
THE AMBASSADOR, Allantic City 
THE AMBASSADOR, Los Angeles 
THE ALEXANDRIA, Los Angeles 
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When in 
Paris 





Visit the Condé Nast Paris 
iq 


Information Bureau. It wil] | 

















| tell you everything you need | 
‘ih 

to know—or want to know || 

| —even to why you should / 





order sole at Marguery’s, 


i 





Send for it—our illus- 
trated brochure of this 
title. In it you will find 
most complete information 
as to EuropeanTravel. Well 
planned Escorted Tours of | | 
greatest variety—via Medi- 
terraneanor NorthAtlantic 


Routes; also a series of | 

Popular-price Tours. fl GRISWOLD 
Inclusive Independent | | Eastern Point—NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Travel for Individuals, | | ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 


Families or Private Parties —s «6h QO PENS JUNE 14. 


What hotels and pensions to 
choose—for style and ele- 
gance—for comfort and 
economy! 














Where to go for tea—sup- 
per — dancing — American 
socicty—thrills—a pair of 
gloves—a new hat! 








te 


| 
| 
| What sights not to miss— 
| to see if you have time—to 
read about on the steamer 
| home! 


What plays are worth see- 
ing—singers worth hearing 
| —where and when! 








—with or without escort— | i ‘| The patronage of families Wy | ee eee 
to start at any time and | II i of culture and copra | Versailles—Fontainebleau— 
carrying into effect your | | jj | ; who enjoy spending theiz | Soisy! 


Hout 
til i eam summer days at the sea- 





















own individual plans. } i shore is especially desired. What resorts to visit—their 
i smart seasons—hotels— 
Official Transportation | Overlooks —— im- people—amusements! 
iti i ortant yacht harbor on | 
Agents—British Empire poe = ie Sound. Fine | First Aid Information— | 


Exhibition, London; Ac- 
credited Agents for British 


doctors—surgeons—dentists | 


motor roads and enchant- 
— pharmacists — nurses — 


ing bridle paths radiate | 











. . ° rt, ! 
Railways; choice selection from it. 18-holegolf;then || wii nae 
of special tours in Great Hi music and dancing at |i i 
Britain. famous Shenecossett And, if you wish, supply you | 























Country Club. Tennis, 
Sea Bathing. | 


Delightful entertainment, 
charming social life. 


with a shopping guide, an | 
interpreter; send you a | 
beauty specialist, a French 
teacher, dancing master; 
American Plan—Biltmore d ‘ 8 f oe 
cuisine. | Brokers office. |} . find a school for yo 
daughter; make hotel, rail- 


Reservations or informa- 
i i Ww s : 

ns laealaaaaaias | way or steamship reserva- 
tions and buy your tickets; 


Steamship Tickets by All Lines 


Annual Summer Cruise 
around the Mediterranean 


by Cunard Anchor Liner “Tuscania” 
from New York July 3, returning 
September 2. 






York. : 
Jobn McE. Bowman, Pres. ie 




























TheCruisesSupreme 1925 Earle E. Carley, Vice-Pres. give you introductions that 
cn C. A. Judkins, : j ivi 
AROUND the WORLD = Mer. _ will secure you.special privi 





|| leges; and, in short, act as 
|| an experienced friend, 
|| familiar with the language 
| and ways of the country, and 
| eager to make your stay as 
pleasant as possible. 
HH 

| 





S.S. FRANCONIA 
Jan. 22 to May 31 
The MEDITERRANEAN 


S.S. HOMERIC 
Jan. 24 to April 1 


COOK’S TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 
GOOD EVERYWHERE 














We do not charge 

















London, Eng. 


Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Montreal . Toronto na 


For Travel of Any Kind Java sis 
Anywhere on the Globe to you 
| | 
THOS. COOK | = 
eg SON | | | CONDE NAST 
NEW YORK | TRAVEL BUREAU 
585 253 23 West 44th Street, New York City 
Fifth Ave. . Broadway 2, rue Edouard VII, Paris 
(Near 47th St.) (Opp. City-Hall) Aldwych House, Aldwych, W. C. % 
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Paris | 
will | 
need | 
NOW 
ould | 
) 
S. 
to 
le- 
ind 
offers so much to travelers in foreign lands—seven_ President 
+i Ships serving 21 important world ports oy regular fortnightly 
a schedules, optional stopover privileges at all ports of call. 
0 
OW interport and Continue to Hawaii, 
ss Round the World where wonderful days are 
wer travel are made _ spent amid rare and beauti- 
nts easy, flexible, luxurious and ful scenes. Kobe opens up 
comfortable by thenewserv- new-old Japan, Shanghai 
y ice of the Dollar Steamship and Hong Kong give you 
ws Line. many of China’s most inter- 
5 Here are features never esting adventures. 
before offered to the travel- Manila and the British 
Dut ing public. Straits Settlements promise 
— The optional stopover much for the visit, whether 
T are they sitting on? Mount Victoria. privilege is unique and of long or short. Particularly 
se Wherearethey going? Down—amileamin- great value. It enables you in Colombo will you want to 
ae ute. Who’s that in front? The Swiss guide. Who’s to — ee vr = the 21 ae that is the — 
that laughing hardest, feeling youngest—the one world ports of call, remain- of the semi-precious jewe 
| Saiiaiall thee Ieanaminnadel dunk siden sec ond ing for two weeks, four merchants and from there 
a ee P weeks or longer, and then you cross to mystic India. 
wee blankets in the stone hut on Abbott Pass, sky- continuing when you choose Then the Suez Canal 
i high ——— the glaciers—near Lake Louise— on a ship exactly like the brings you to Alexandria and 
| who hasn’t a care in the world—nor a wish one on which you started. enchanting Egypt, from 
except for something more to eat?... You! (All reservations may be se- which we go to Naples, 
rou | ‘ . : ‘ cured in advance.) Genoa and Marseilles our 
me | oT t waste your es ~ wees — Poneman Piaitiint cave of depose for the 
es this Oe ie ing two a lo o na es Ships are now encirclingthe Trans-Atlantic voyage to 
h being bored in the process. Cut loose for the globe on regular fortnightly Boston and New York. 
nc Canadian Pacific Bungalow Camp at Lake schedules. Here, as you will recognize, is the 
ter; | O’Hara, eight thousand feet up, where the pep They are speedy, depend- service oo — linge 
your grows among the heather, and you can eat as able ships, having beencom- Purse han that: orl Stalin 
rail- much as you want because you climb it all off. missioned by the U. S. youwith an unusual degree of ease 
rva- i Government as carriers of and comfort. 
me ere are nine of these Bungalow Camps, eac : Yet the entire Round the Wor 
ms Th f these B low C. h U.S. Mail. ire Round the World 
ee specializing on something. Pick your winner For those who do not care pen _ the same — 
a e y home expenses. Surely 
vie or try them all in turn. Bills as short as the days to take advantage of the this is an opportunity to satisfy 
are long—really. stopover privilege, this serv- one of your fondest dreams. __ 
' Ps ice provides Round the PR all or any part of this 
ee: the Bungalow Camp Booklet, and World trips in 110 days, “S2nG the coupon to us for ad- 
te mile check the things you like best on with sufficient time at each ditional information. Or call the 
and this list of the 21 ports for short Dollar Steamship Line office, if 
i een eae, trips to the interior. there is one in your city, or any 
Ripinc Mountarn-Ciimsinc = Hikinc And while you are in port local ticket or tourist agent. 
FisHinG CameraA-HunrtTING MororINnG (except for the week at New 
York) the ship is your hotel 
Can you (or can’t you) do without tennis and a shoe-shine?...++. without additional expense. 
So long ! Tickets may be purchased STEAMSHIP LINE 
between any ports of callas [ia WrenaSt: SEC OR eONLy: 
on of. well as Round the World, £4 
See the world’s most 
aC 1C interesting sights. From 
New York you make Ha- YW) 
IT SPANS THE WORLD vana, the Panama Canal — —_ 
. G CKE jen. Pass. Agt., 
New York—Madison Ave. at 44thSt. | Chicago—71 East Jackson and the Pacific Coast. f Douan Breau Live Devt batts] 
San Francisco—675 Market St. Montreal— 141 St. James St. sna Sits Please end me complete 5 
formation relative to the new Interport 4 
Canadian Pacific Offices All Over The World t and Round the World, Service of the § 
i tintiicieeiinicmetneieammaaniaasl 3 EE emaaneeean ds 
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Delightful diver- 
sions make your 
summer gay—and 
the cure fits you 
for the whirl of 





THE AMBASSADOR 
Atlantic City 





The world's most beautiful resort ©) t he winter—at 
hotel. Virginia Hot 
4 Springs. 


























s 
~ < THE AMB: ASSADOR d 
“New Y ork’ s Smarte 
aie heAmbassador { 
’ A name which means hotel perfection 4 
The Ambassador Hotels System 
The Ambassador, The Alexandria, q 
New York Los Angeles 
The Ambassador, The Ambassador, 
Aclantic City LosAngeles 


THE AMBASSADOR “ 

Los Angeles 

Show place of the Pacific ¢ 
Coast—a miniature me- 
tropolis, crowning its 
"own 27 acre park, and 4 


. “ ‘ : . . typifying that hospital- 
THE ALEXANDRIA ity which has made 




















Los Angeles 4 

A famous hotel =: “4 the very name 
FO in a great city ‘ 4 
, 3 
{ 5 
j : 





The HOMESTEAD 


Special summer Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


rauet Hot Springs Virginia 


























What makes 
A MOTOR TRIP? 


What makes a motor trip ? 
A good car. A good driver. 
Good roads. Good weather. 
And—GOOD HOTELS, 


To the man with the early  ilton, Toronto, Montreal, and 
morning grouch, the Grand home again with a satisfactory 
Canyon is a hole, and Niagara hotel wherever you need it. 
Falls is a lot of water making Let him plan you a trip through 
a noise, and life’s a bore on the White Mountains and 
wheels. Good coffee’s half — across below the Great Lakes— 


NATIONAL PARK . the scenery; and a mattress Worcester, Albany, Utica, Syr- 


without idiosyncrasies is more acuse, Rochester, Erie, Akron, 
Open June 15 to September 15 or less of the rest. The trip Windsor—with a hotel under 
Take a scenic vacation this summer—do as isn’t only w you’ a] . 
ou please, when os pine, ts, che wild b he : nn diss ; nig a the same management and with 
eart of America. Ride horseback, motor, Ju en youre eatin Test- ; j 
fish, hike. Modern hotels. Know the thrill of “Sana, gestae 7. h the same standards in each city 
the moynziains. All expense tours arranged. ing, * ceping, getting a bath, a where vou stop. You like one 
Viele Pastiic Mecdhweet manicure, a shampoo, a shave. —you like them all—you like 
Spokane—Seattle—Portland—A laska— And that’s not in the car. the trip. Before you know it, 
California—Lake Chelan, Rainier and It’s in the hotel 4 


Crater Lake National Parks. a tripping is a habit, a vice. 
For free books and information Let the Travel Man plan you  You’re a connoisseur in strange 


| ticket ort . : 
Ou Wacken ahiee 3 a swing into Canada for this beds and how to sleep in 


226 W. Adams St. Longacre Building summer—Niagara Falls, Ham- them... you know hotels. 
Chicago, Ill. New York,N. Y. 
205 Empire Bldg. 516 Railway Exchange em ns east to west, north to 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Kansas City, Mo. ~ south, by motor, train or ship. 
A. j. er Pass. Traffic Mgr. Europe, Asia, Africa, America. 
St. Paul, Minn. Reservations anywhere. No charge 
Low Fares via . —it’s a pleasure to serve you. Ask | 
— | the Travel Man of the Condé 


“GREAT. NORTHERN. RAILWAY | at 
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HOT EL DEL MONTE 





DEL MONTE LODGE 


On the Historic Monterey Peninsula— 
California’s largest and best loved resort. 








Spring is a condition, not a season, at Del Monte 


loving world. It offers two championship golf 

courses, two polo fields of Bermuda Grass, 50 miles 
of bridle paths, bathing beaches and swimming pools, deep 
seaand stream fishing, quail and deer hunting, trap shoot- 
ingand an ideal social life. 


Along with an all year mild summer climate which never shows a 
variation above ten degrees, Det Monte offers a continuous program 
of sport events and an all year calendar of social activities. Det 
Monte never disappoints. 


Di MONTE is the sports mecca ot the outdoors sport- 


Within fifteen minutes drive from Del 
Monte Hotel is the famous residential 
community of Pebble Beach. Here many 
notable Americans have established resi- 
dences in the unique sport loving colony. 
Overlooking Carmel Bay, these locations 


can not be duplicated in all California. 
May we mail you an illustrated booklet 

howing rep ive Pebble Beach resi- 
dences? Pebble Beach is located125 miles 
south of San Francisco—350 miles north 
of Los Angeles. 





CARL S. STANLEY, MANAGER DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
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a 5. Visiting 


THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


fr 






















= “ = = ! r & 
=x Mediterranean 


(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) - 
By Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. ‘‘SCYTHIA”’ 
(Built 1921) Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons 
Sailing Jan. 29, 1925—66 Days 
Repeating the complete success of 
the previous similar Cruises, same steamer, visiting 


Eg ypt—Palestine 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Constantinople, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France, England 
The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, 
veranda cafés, 2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with 
running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with private 
baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting 

for meals.) 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost.returning viaS.S. ‘‘Aquitania,”’ 
‘*Mauretania,’’ ‘‘Berengaria,”” or any Cunard Line Steamer. 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 
Early reservation insures choice of location. 


Also European Tours 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


P (Established 1875) 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 582 Market St., San Francisco : 


London 
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y fa} Fal 
ier Meals & Berth wonderful opportunity to en- 
Included joy an entireweekofnewscenes 
> —new experiences and thrills. 
.« The Big Oil-Burning White Liners 


I] 








ello. St. Chicago, Tl 16 E. Eagle St. Buffalo. N.Y. 





~ North American 
and South American 


A vacation de Luxe Cruise of over 2000 miles on Lakes 
chigan, Huron, St. -Claire, Erie and Georgian Bay 
(30,000 Islands). These big cruising ships, in comforts and 
luxury, are equal to the finest Atlantic Steamers. Broad, roomy prom- 
enade decks; commodious lounge rooms; large, comfortable state-rooms 
and parlor rooms (no inside rooms). Excellent meals—daintily served. 
There are deck games, entertainments, music and dancing. You can be 
quiet and secluded, or enter into the gaiety asyou An Entire Day at NIAGARA 
=. Social hostess will get you acquainted. 
eened in playground (attendant) for children. 


Semi-Weekly Sailings from Chicago, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland & Return 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, 

roit, Cleveland and Buffalo will be hon- 
Sor transit upon additional payment. 
Call or write for pamphlet at any Railway Ticket 
Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Transit Company 


W. H. B ' 
W LACK, G. P. A. W.E. BROWN, Gen’! Agt. 

















There comes a time when every detail of costume 
and equipment must meet the eye of the -most 
critical. Oshkosh Luggage admits an easy indiffer- 
ence to criticism— because unquestionably correct. 


OSHKOSH 


wardrobe trunks 























Arts and Crafts 
CANADIAN | HOMESPUNS. 


from looms of 
Murrz _- Bay 


(ait ect 
ate colors. 





















covers. 
ns Craig West, 
CANADIAN Handwoven ~ Homespuns, 
li arters for this work amor 
c y Sample Cani aaa 
r d, 598 St. C atherine St. W., 
UNIQUE | RUSSIAN “OBJECTS 
Charming Linet Novelties, Boxes, Home ats ra- 
t Y it «& 
hous E. n. 406 
American Art Student & Commercial Artist. 
Popular priced Art Monthly. Instruction in fine 
and graphic arts, fashions, posters, figure drawing, 
$2.50 ) the year 21 Park Row, New York. 


etc 











Auction Bridge & Mah Jong 
—YouR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 


250 officially led sheets, 6 x 9 in. Your. name on 
each sheet stpaid any where, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 6 incinn: i, O 


904 Sye Sycamore, ni 

STEPPING STONES to E 
rules for beginners and 2 
compared. Attractive bo ket edition Price $1. 
Freda MacMahon, Box 227, Montclair, N. J. 
ime MURIEL PARKER 

Mah Jor Studio 
taught $ pear 
46th St.. N. ¥ 











Auction § imple 
anced Modern experts 


to es tter 





by Chinese 
Bryant 4823 





Scientifically 
Studio, is W 

juced—Fascinating _ Two- Handed ~ Game 
1 Jong tiles “Pigeon VPong’’ or 
Cage.’’ Rules 25 cents post free. Mah 
lishing Co., 43 Cedar Street, New Yo 


MAH JONG SET in _ attractive box $1.00. 
Complete with ins truct ions, illustrations & rules 
144 Characte | counters, dice & score card. 
Oriental Im; 1 West 40th St., N. Y. 
MISS MAHR. I a study of teaching 
bridge by the n easily understood. 
Simple, Clear Private classes 
or by mail. Tel. 108th St., N.Y. 


dre mca sage tA AUCTION 
Bridge for clever concise- 
ness refunded if not 
found Lisbon, Ohio 


WHOLESALE ONLY—Hall Shop Products featur 
ing gg h Jo mg Tile Racks and Money Boxes, s 
‘ St Hall House, Charles Hall, Inc., 
40th St., New York 

~~ PRACTICE GAMES OF MAH JONG 

yur home if desired or at are Northern Ave., 
near Riverside Dr Mrs. Geo. 


Powers, Tel. Wash jicights 2305. 


LAWS OF MAH JONG 





chet 
u 






In 
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“Dragon 
Wah Put 















‘o., 110 





have made 
1 the most 

le arn hey ily. 
cad. 63 255 WW. 
CONVENTIONAL 
A revelation for 
Money 
Firestone, 














id ‘itty 


treatise. 





cents. 
best i! 











a - 


at 
181st 
Wescot 















Do you play Mah Jong? Then overhaul your game. 
Will you learn to play? Then learn correctly 

r 1e international authority on games, has 

‘ revised and codified laws of Mah 

is based on an exhaustive 

thirty text books by both 

This pamphlet 


an authors 

pt of 25 cents. 
Vanity Far. 
New York City 








Beads & Beaded Bags 









EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER ina 
ilks, tapest ric brocades, recoverings, a specialty. 
df & prices. Schuy 1518. Wm. 

Sway, a: -¥. Branch, 667 Madison Ave. 





Beauty Culture 
























MME. MAYS, Face Specialis t, Est. 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, et 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by physicians. Booklet 
One address. 50 W. 49th St., x Y., Bryant 9426. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
= painle method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a ensed physician. -This is the 14th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used 3ooklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope apes request r. Roebling Geyser, 
vast h St., New York City 
2001 Che Ss Philadelphia >a 
3 47th St 





ranently Removes 





6g cso JULIA gg 
a I ) yrs 












Wrinkles. ekles, Sc ars, Sg ‘End by Physicians 
& Patrons Bk Bryant 485 (No Bri inches 
NEW FACE LIFE. A treatment used at home 
rejuver s f (without cutting) 
Br free on request 
5 Ave., New York City 


Dr. Stackhou 





Bed od Quilts 


~~ BED QUILTS RECOVERED IN 4 DAYS 
For home f taste and refinement 

Hazen Mi Is c t ) 

W. 72nd St., N. Y 73 9 Bi 


B es ks 


—— & GARDEN’S | 
A 





144 








Book of Gardens. 127 





practical reference book on gardening 
; from pages of House 4 arden for 
several. years back. Price $5.00. 
HOUSE & GARDEN’S Book of Houses. 30 





illustrations of homes you will find helpful in plan- 
ning your own 110 pages, beautifully printed, 
bound in cloth, $3.00. 

HOUSE & GARDEN’S Book of Interiors. 125 
page Over 300 photographs of various styles of 


interior arrangements. 
19 West 44th 


$4.00 will bring you a copy. 
City 


Street, N. Y 








SHOPPERS &~ “BUY. 


A classified list 


recommend to the 


Advertising 


rates upon request. 





t of business concerns which we 
patronage of 


our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 


Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 























ve “yppnaiclh y, > ota, . 
Cigarettes Greenwich Village Attractions 
ag Ey : —— | PIG’'N WHISTLE—I75 West 4th St., N. Y. 
Pinkus Bros., Inc., "91-3rd Ave., — New York. of (quiet refinement, | a kee 
Established 1894 | Luncheon _12-2—60c. Dinner 5:30-S—85ic. 
SILK TIPPED SHEIK CIGARETTES—all | : = : a : 
les | matching boudoir or tabie) Hair Coloring & Treatments 
ations $ 50 for 





100—a sorted 
° Cc. 


or one color. A. S. Moon, 618 Broadway, 


























Corsets | 
LOUISE GREENWOOD—Corset Expert. French 
& Domestic Corsets copied. Mail .corset .in for ! 
estimate. Specialists in making elastic corsets to 
order, Fitter sent to home. 500—5th Ave., N. Y 
Dancing 
SHELTON DEWEY 
Modern dance expert and authority. j 
Private or class lessons. By appointment. 
267 Madison Ave., N. Y. Tel. Murray Hill 539 








VOGUE'S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents 

the letter and spirit of good manners as approve:l 

by peop le of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4 
Yogue, 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 

The MARGUERITE WALZ Studio of Dancing. 
1604 Walnut Street, VPhila., Pa. Ballroom 
Dancing and Posture 
Learn the fascinating American Tango. 


Lessons, 











TANGO, FOX TROT, WALTZ, Private 











Beginners & advanced pupils. Gentlemen taugit 
correct leading, ladies to follow with ease. Fay 
Evelyn, 900—7th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. Circle 7592 
Delicacies 
GENUINE RUSSIAN CAVIAR, glass jars, 4 07. 


$1.40; 8 oz. 
Dept. F, 
935 Intervale Ave., 


$2.65; 16 oz. $5.00, postpaid. 
Rosow Importing Company, 
New York, N.¥.(Agents Wanted) 


Dogs 


PUPPIES. 











Ideal 
Write 


SHEPHERD (POLICE) Com- 
panions & Protectors of the home. today 
for Illustrated Booklet. Palisade Kennels, Box 2 
Merrick Road, Spring ‘field € Gardens, Se. 43 4 








Entertainment 













Children’s Entertainment Bureau. Let us take | 
‘ marge of your children’s Party, plan program, fur- 
Tr g, decorating & 

Mur. Hill 4045 





1c TRICKS—PUNCH ~& JUDY SHOW 
e 


funmaker for parties, presented by 
York's best Children’s Entertainers. 
1433 Lex. Ave. Lenox 6672 








Flesh Reduction 
SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 


scientific method, without payment until reduction, 
if desired. Dr. R. Newman, Licensed Physician. 
286 Fifth Ave. (near 30th St. New York City. 
BY EXPERT METHODS we _infallibly remove | 
the old ugly burden. Also special ma 

baths & electrical treatments. 


Hours 1 
Health Studio West 86th Street 















nm 
s 




















CREME NUFORM_ applied regularly reduces | 
superfluous flesh, giving positive results benefiting | 
the skin, leaving it firm & pliable. Sold in $3 and 
$6 jars. Creme Nuform, 662 Lexington Ave., a 
Genuine GLUTEN FLOUR U. S. _ Standard 
14 per cent protein. 3 Ib. pkg. postpaid, 71.10. 
Illustrated Diabetic and Diatetic Booklet on re- | 
quest. Hygienic Foods Co., 235 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 








Golf | 


marked 





12 Golf Balls, with player's 


full in waterproof ink mailed at regular retail | 


any -make, 




































IF Y UR H HAIR IS TURNING GREY or has lost 






any of its original loveliness, consult Maison Alex, 
wno specializes in the art of hair coloring. 105 
W. 43rd St., N. Y. Bryant 555€. 








Hair Goods 


MANUEL, originator of the Modern Transforma- 
tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th Street, New York City. 


Hats 


REMODELER OF HATS—‘‘A hat of yesterday” 


























redesigned into a ‘‘last word’’ creation. Smart 

new Hats to order. Mail Orders a specialty. Prices 

reasonable. Irene Franks, 37 W. 48th St., N. Y 
Instruction 





| 


VANITY Fag 


RS'GUIDE 








Miscellaneous—Cont. 





CHILDREN’S VOGUE is 


about 


for mothers 


children. 


a smart 


to be most economically dressed in We smartest 


French and 
children happy. 
parties, children’ 
ill sorts of th 
“‘Mother, what s 
address, and bn 


De 
19 West. 


American ‘ 
mothers carefully selected material to keep their 
songs, 


modes, 


Games, 
s book reviews 
nings that a 
hall I do now 
* for five 





1s 
A, Children’s 
“iain Street, 


Also it gives 


Suggestions for 


» Goll cut-outs, ang 


swer the question, 
Send your name, 

sues.— 

Vogue, 


New York City, 





VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 


letter 


yogue, 





offered by the ¢ 


tunity to make money 
is not the usual magazine agency 
exceptional opportunity 
ee 
Condé 


an 


woman. If 


19 West 4 


Nast Pub 
in an ag 


‘ondé 


for 


ith Street, 


in 


write Mr. 
Nast Publications, 
New 


and the spirit of good manners as approy 
by people of breeding and tradition. tere 
19 West 44th Street 


ONE REFINED WOMAN 


Feels $4.00 


= a is 
lications an oppor: 
reeable way. This 
Proposition, but 
the right sort of 
John Ramsey, 


York City 








Monograms and Woven Names 





; CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
ete 


household & hotel linens, 


J. & J. Cash, 
Conn. 


Inc., 722 Chestnut St., 
England — France — Aus 





So. Norwalk, 
‘alia — Canad 
ee eee 








Permanent Hair Wave 





NESTLE’S 
Originat 
Famous 


ors of Lanoil 
Experts. 
Phone Vander! 


12 and 


World- 
9th St, 
rilt 76600 7661, 


ry 
d 14 E 








MARY BEATON SCHOOL OF SWIMMING 
Exclusive Pool—All methods diving. 
Life Saving—lIndividual Instruction. 


1 W. 67th St., Cor.Central Park W., 4204 Columbus 


CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S 


personal atter 
Posit 


L. Schaeffer 


if 
for a fy 
no friz o 


ition 
ively 


you want expert 
yermanent ware, 
r kink, 


590-592 Fifth Ave. Phone: Bry, 7615 











Interior Decorators & Decorations 


Laura Wand, Consulting Decorator, 
your ideas in Home Decorating. 





helps express 
Long experience in 

















| shopping & many wholesale accounts ame economy 
to her art. 49 W h St., N. ¥. Vand. 0616 
Do You Like to Play House? The game of | 
making your home more comfortable and more 
attractive! ouse & Garden is the mag- 
izine that shows you how in a most fascinating 
way. It is a handsome publication, presenting 
in a clear and a practical way the ideas of the |} 
leading architects, interior decorators, landscape | 


gardeners, and household economists. Really, you | 
should send in your name _and address for the 
intreductory subseription offer of 5 months for 
$1.00.—Dept. A, House & Garden, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City. 

Jewelry and Precious Stones 
Randolph J. Trabert Co., formerly with Black, | 
Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- | 

isers. Jewels bought from est individuals 





Dp 









| 
| 





Sth Ave, 
; DIAMONDS | | 


arantee Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 


F NK C. HUTCHINSON ~ BUY 
precious stones 
jewelry estates to be 
314 Madison Avenue, 








and individual pieces of jewe 
settled. » 
_N. Y. 


Expert 


appraising. | 
oo. 


Hotel Biltmore. 
THE WOMAN in fine | 
gems, settings and repairs. Express your person- 
ality in your jewelry, Purchases made abroad. 
Olga Tritt, Heckscher Bldg., 730—5th Ave., N. Y. 
Di-monds, Pearls, Gold, Silver, Platinum, al:o 
Pledges bought. Estates mere Purchased. 
Rose & Co., Suites 63 
n42—5th Ave. (45th St.), N. Y. Tel. "Vand. 1022. 
HALPERT & ZINNER purchase diamonds, jewelry 
and precious stones at highest prices. Estates ap- | 
praised. Business confidential. 152 W. 42nd St 
Room 521, Knickerbocker Bldg., N. Y. Bry 


HAROLD J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
offer a three-fold service 
to executors, trustees and individuals:— 
purchase, appraisal or sale of 
ELRY ESTATES 
D.P.Brokaw H.A.Friese ny A. Meyers 
5 Maiden Lane, New York Ci 
Years of Jewelry ta 




























H —— 


Forty 








Memorials 
MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 








In gran- | 


iry or | Engrav 


Prints & Frames 





KENNEDY & 


co., 


693 Fifth Ave., 


“a York 


Fine Sporting and Naval Print 


Rare Old 


and Modern 


E sends: 


Americana suitable for Colonial Homes, 





ARTISTIC FRAMING OUR SPECIALTY. A 


urge assortment of framed mirrors, 
novelties at remarkably 
York Frame & Picture Co., 


and art 


116 


pictures, gifts 
low prices. New 
Fulton St., N.Y.C, 





MAX WILLIAMS, 538 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 


Interesting old 1 


wrints of the 


finest 


in existence, 


Select frames & ship models of fine workmanship. 


Ana 


rt 


shop of refinement. 








Shopping Commissions 





INDIVIDUAL SHOPPING SERVICE no charge. 


e will b 


uy for you and 


your home. 








References required. ee Hill 4266, 
Mrs. Gordon Abbott, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Av., N.Y. 
Stationery 





DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 


Wedding Invitations of Individuality 
ah by hand on the finest quality of papers, 


121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





PIPER er STUDIOS 100 sheets 644x7—Ripple 


| Bond with Envel 
ink $1.10—-Emb<« 
Buren Street, 


Wilmington, 


opes, 
»ssing 


printed ( 
75e 


4 lines) any color 


additional—900 Van 
Delaware. 





Stationery, Cards, 


Engraved d_ Stationery ( Co., 


All 
etc, 
, 153 E. 


| Ycur Monogram Engraved on 90 Note Sheets of Ea- 
ton’s aggro Linen $2.25. 
at wholesale prices. Samples. 


kinds of Engraved 
_38th_St., N.Y. 





Tea Rooms 





| MAY WE SERVE YOU YOUR NEXT DINNER? 





A wenonunn | quiet tea shop serving only the 
best home cooked food 
Dorothy McLaury, 10 East 50th St., N. Y. 
SUZANNE TEA ROOM, Attractive & Exclusive 
Luncheon, tea dinner served. Special 
chicken & waffle dinner Wed. & Sat. Orders 
taken for baking. 251 West 73rd St., N. Y. C. 








Toys 





CONSTRUCTIVE  Sail-boats 


& Engines for 















































name 
A “ ; or : ssi 7 > , B40l 
) No cha for marking or postage. Golf | ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consider- | #8S¢mbling. Fascinates young & old. Booklet 
Service Co., 5-I Menlo Ave., Cincinnati, ©. | ation. Sketches upon request. State requirements, | —~2!S0 railroads, R401. ss choice in betta 
a | The Davis Memorial Co., Syracuse, N. Y. | Dept. 705, Boucher, Inc., 415 Mad. Ave., 2 
| 
' 
Gowns Bought ; ice Mare 
° | Men’s Furnishings Traveling 
MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash Value for fine misfit or slightly used evening ; CUSTOM-MADE SHIRTS of IMPORTED woven WHERE IS FRAUNCES TAVERN? | 
and street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- | fabrics—carefully made to your individual pro- See New York with one who knows. hae se mit 
ware 69 West 45th Street, New Yori, | portions & taste—Samples “‘B’’ on request. Alex | Caledonia 9355 or write Anne Granbec e 
| Rosen & Co., 409 Fourth Ave., New York City Bureau, 228 Madison Avenue, New Yor 
WE PAY CASH ——— os 
For Slightly Used or Discarded Gowns, Suits,! ROYAL is for practical people who want practical 7 4 
Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware. yet chic—clothes for every occasion. It reports Unusual Gifts 
eae Prices Guaranteed | styles and fabrics that are being worn. It lly 
ite, + iggy Call or Send. pictures not only coats, hats, gowns, and shoes;| ARTISTIC GIFTS & NOVELTIES pues 
Mn Ir d | but shows them combined in correct ensemble . , . | Selected by me from individual craftsmen in 520 
101 West a7 m Se. 2. F. } and for not merely the debutante type of figure, | rope. Catalog for trade only. Rena Rosenthal, 
Telephone, Bryant 1376 | but for various ages and figure-types. Authorita- | Madison Ave (nr. 53rd St.), New York. 
tive, personal, practical—it is the magazine the aed 
~s | best dressed women take. . Send your name, ? : Y 
Gowns & Blouses Made to Order | address ana $1.00 for ‘five issues to Wedding Stationery 
Dept. A, Roy 
MADAME LISETTE 23 West 44th Street, New York City. ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announée 
47 W. 49th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 2469 |= ments, | Everett Waddey Co. has for a generatice 
Clothes of Individuality | - sured highest quality at reasonable prices 
for all occasions | Mi scellaneous Wedding Etiquette Free. 35S. 11 St., Richmond, V6. 
ROMANY RYE Blouses—hand-woven in appeal- | RIVERSIDE SHIRT HOSPITAL—Shirts neatly| Engraved Wedding Invitations. Announcement, 
ing color. Sent on approval $12. so wholesale. | and expertly repaired to look like new. Also made | Capitol Social Eng. Co. Engravers moderate 
Jade, yellow, blue, flame, purple, t . grey. | to measure from your own material. J. C. Cohen, | Presidents.’ Quality workmanship, ton, D. ©: 
Helen Cramp Mill Valley California | 159 W. 98th St., N. Y. Riverside 4966. 432 Evening Star Bldg., Washingto 











prices. 











new magazine 
It enables children 
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Epis 
One 
Sport 


Urs, 





1@ smartest 
30 it Rives 
Keep their 
estions for 
t-outs, and 

Question, 
your name, 


ity. 

ey pe | 
resents the 
S approved 
se $4.00 


locality 





Vames 
} Clothing, 


Norwalk, 
= Canads 
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e 
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World- 


t 49th St, 
-7661, 
int expert 
L Wave, 


Bry. 7615 


New York 
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res, gifts 

ces. New 
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existence, 
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Gardner School 


11 East 51st St., New York 


Thorough School for Girls, 
with delightful home life. 


i Miss ELTINGE 
Miss MASLAND 


The 
Ely School 


For Girls 
Greenwich, Conn. 


In the country. One hour from 
New York. Junior and Upper 
Schools. College Preparatory and 
Graduate Courses. One-year 
course, intensive college prepara- 
tory review. Riding and season- 
able sports. 


) 
f Principals 




















Ia Ms. Met 


rarstown on-Hudson, N.Y 














TING 
COLLEGE is ACADEMY 
Four-year course leading Pre-academic, Academic 

to degrees and Two-year Finishing 


Courses 
Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 
Gymnasium;Swimming Pool;all outdoorsports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother 














THE FINCH SCHOOL 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
emphasizing post-graduate work 


61 East 77th Street, New York City 











WHERE DO 


you have 


children go, your location 
difference. 


23 West 44th Street 








Are you in Omaha, in New Orleans, or in some 
little town among the western plains? 
children—nice 
would like to send to a fine school where other nice 


We know intimately hundreds of the finest private 
schools in the United States. 
every part of the country, east, west, north and 
south. One or two, or perhaps more of them, may 
be very near your home. If you will write us where 
you live, and something about your children, we’ll 
put you in touch with those schools nearest you. 


Of course there is no charge 
for our services to you 


The Condé Nast School Service 


YOU LIVE? 


Because if 
children—whom you 


really doesn’t make much 


They are situated in 


New York City 

















FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


Planned exclusively for girls pursuing special 
jg ola in New York. Exceptional opportunities 
or F 

MISS MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN 


320 W. 107th St., Riverside Drive, New York City 





TEASDALE RESIDENCE 
For Girl Students and Young Women 
326 W. 80th St., Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Chaperonage French Booklet 
Summer Rates. Tel. Endicott 7858 





THE ACORN CLUB 


305 West 100th Street, New York Cit: 
A delightful home for girls studying in the city, 
and for young business women. Rates moderate. 
sarane Riverside 0460. 





iss Mary F. Fraser Miss M. Ethel Sliter 
THE SCUDDER SCHOOL 82,d"4 


Practical courses: (1) High School—preparatory 
and general; (2) Secretarial; (3) Household Arts; 
(4) Social Welfare and Community Service; (5) 
Mu yi instructors, Summer School. 

Miss V. F. Scudder, 244 W. 72d St., N. Y. City 








CO-EDUCATIONAL 





[a 


ST, ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES 
A MOTHER SCHOOL 


Eniscopal. Open all year. Children 3 to 12 years. 
ne hour from New York. Usual studies. Outdoor 
Sports, ws Camp. Bathing 

The School that ‘Develops Initiative.’ 


Mrs. W. B, Stoddard, Dir., Box V, Noroton, Conn. 














NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 


| NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 











Kent Place School for Girls 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
An Endowed School—Thirtieth Year 


Onthe Estate of Chancellor Kent in the Hills 
of New Jersey even ey, miles from NewYork. 














GE PREPARATORY 
CADEMIC 
Music Art Athletics 
Sarah Woodman Paul, Anna S. Woodman 
Principals 


DWIGHT for'ciris 


em ee by the leading fen for 
GE PREPARA 
- wen Finishing cee 
Athleties, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. 
Spacious Grounds for Games. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog telling of the life 
of the school 


Miss E. S. Creight Engl d, New Jersey. 








Miss Beard’s School 
AA Country School near New York 
Orange, New Jersey 





SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 
For Girls. On Long Island Sound. Intermediate, 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music. 
Horseback riding. Outdoor life a_ special feature. 
Catalog. Jessie Callam Gray, B.A., Principal, 

28 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 


EEO Che Castle 


“t— ‘Miss Mason's School 
“hi-- for Girls 
=“ Box 800 Tarrutown-on-Hudson. New York 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL 


The Fontaine School CANNES 


Study and travel. Cultural, Finishing and College 
Preparatory courses. Trips. Sports. Resident and 
Day Students. Address Director, Miss Marie Louise 
Fontaine, Care of Women’s City Club, 22 Park Ave., 
New York City; or Box 78, Cannes, A.M., France 


“LE GUI” GIRLS IN PARIS 


Highest educational and social references. French 
thoroughly taught. Art, Music, — Rid- 
ng, etc. Large Garden. Bath room 
Write to Comtesse P. de Broin, ‘Principal. 
38 Rue de l’Yvette, Paris !6éme. 




















FINISHING SCHOOL 
FOR 








NEW ENGLAND 


HILLSIDE 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Norwalk, Conn. 


Preparation for new comprehen- 




















ly 
sive examinations and general ASS, 

courses. _ Organized athletics. wy VaR. 
Normal living in right environ- | ° j= 
ment. Every comfort. All health- a\) = 2) 
ful activities. Horseback riding. ¥ cS, 


Gymnasium. Catalog. 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B. V 
Vida Hunt Francis, A. B.Smith, Principal 





NEW ENGLAND 











The 
Chamberlayne School 


Forgirls. Thorough 
college preparation. 
Aone-yearintensive 
course is offered to 
graduatesof second- - 
ary schools and to 
others fitting for 
college examina- 
tions. 
General course. 
GRACE L. EDGETT, Principal 


Commonwealth Avenue and Clarendon Street 
Boston, Mass. 

















Bradford Academy 


For the higher education of young women, 30 
miles from Boston. Founded 1803. College Pre- 
paratory, Art, Music, Expression, Household 
Arts. Two years collegiate work. Address 
Registrar of the JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Box 186,Bradford Academy,Bradford, Mass. 














147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful gia 1 yg eo miles 
1 


from Boston. 30 acres. 15 buildings, 
Complete course on management of the home and 
family. Unusual training in music with concert 
work, Secretarial, Art, Teacher Training, College 
Preparatery Courses. 
Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Horseback riding a feature. 
WOODLAND PARK—The Junior School for 
Girls. CAMP TECONNET opens July l1st— 
Booklets on application. 

GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 








House in the Pines 


16 Pine Street, Norton, Mass. 
30 miles from Boston 
A School for Girls. College preparatory and 
advanced courses. Music, Art, Household 
Arts. Secretarial courses. Every attention, 
not only to habits of study, but to each girl's 
health and happiness. 


Miss GERTRUDE E. Cornish, Principal. 








—Choate School— 


Home and day school for 
girls. Special emphasis on 
college preparatory work. 


AUGUSTA CHOATE, Vassar, A. B.,A.M. 
Principal 


1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 


























ROGERS HALL 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
Miss OLIvE SEWALL Parsons, Principal 


EMPHASIZING MecPutie ONE YEAR 


COLLEGE Sch 0 ol TUTORING 


PREPARATION COURSE 
FOR GIRLS 
Catalogue. Springfield.Mass. 








The Misses Allen School 
College Preparatory, General and Cultural Courses. 
Athletics supervised. Each girl’s personality ob- 
served and developed. Telephone West Newton 
0131. Lucy Ellis Allen, Principal. West Newton, 
Mass. 








VANITY Fag 
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LINCOLN SCHOOL HIGHLAND HALL Warrenton Country School 


College Peaporateny for Girls. General Courses 


All sports. Cou advantag-s 
MISS MIR LZ AM SE W RL L CONVERSE, Principal 
Providence, Khode Island 


EASTERN ATLANTIC 


ou Mary {jon — 
he 

















College preparatory with 
general academic course for 
girls not going to college. 
Special work in Music, Art, 
Home-making, Dramatic Ex- 
pression, Current History and 
Literature. A country school 
in a college town near Phila- 
deiphia. All outdoor sports. 


Horseback riding. New gym- 
nasium with white-tiled swim- 
ming pool Write for catae & 
log. Address 5 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. CRIST, Principals 
Box 1561 Swarthmore, Pa. 
Also Wildcliff, graduate school, and Seven Gables, 
girls 6-12 


BEECHWOOD 


Incorporat 
A Cultural an Practical School Pada v oung Women. 





Prepares Girls For All Colleges. 

Modern Educational Standards. Unusual Equipment. 
Supervised Athletics, Week end trips to School Camp. 
MISS ES, A.B., Principal 

Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr Colonial School 


FOR GIRLS 


In the finest residential section of Washington. 














Courses include grades, high school, college pre- 
paratory, collegiate, domestic science, secretarial, 
music, art, expression. Athletics, dramatics. At- 
tractive social life within school. For_ catalog, 


Associate Principal, 


address Miss Jessie Truman, 
Washington, D. C. 


1541 Eighteenth Street 


IMMACULATA SEMINARY 


College Preparatory, special and practical Courses. 
Two years of recognized work for high school grad- 
’ Music, Art, Oral Expression, Home Econom- 
ics, Phys Education, All Sports. Address: 

The Secretary, 4322 Wisconsin Ave., Washington., D.C. 


THE EASTMAN SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for girls. Primary to 
College. Special courses in Music, Art, and Lan- 
guages. Athletics. Secretarial Course. For catalogue 
address Miss E. J. Brydon, Sec., 1300-1305 Seven- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C. 











Thoroughly Established. Strong Faculty. Girls 
are prepared for self-maintenance. College and Pre- 
paratory Departments. Public School Music, Art, 
Domestic Science, Secretaryship, Physical Educa- 
tion. Expression. Normal Kindergarten. Large 
new pipe organ. Swimming Pool. Large Gymnas- 
ium. Athletic Fields. Address M. H. Reaser, Ph. D. 
President Jenkintown, Pa. 


The HARCUM SCHOOL 


For Girls 10 Mi. from Phila. 
Thorough college preparation or spe- 
cial study. Music, art under noted 
artists. Athletics, riding. New stone 
buildings, large grounds. Catalog. 
Mrs. Edith bee gt — B.L. 


Mrs. L. May Willis, BP., cfu 
a. 











CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: 
Preparatory, two-year advanced for high school 
graduaies; special. Unrivalled location at the na- 
tional capital. For catalog, address CHEVY 
CHASE es Box E. ge Ernest hy 
Ph. D., ’ 





rington, 


The Misses Stone’s School 


For a limited number of young ladies. American 

History, Literature, History of Art and French 

Secretarial Course. Interior Decoration. Prepara- 

tion for. travel. Miss wy Stone, Ph.D. and 

Harriet Stone, . S$. 1700 Rhode Island Ave. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 











sth ost han GROVE PARK SCHOOL 

O Sch Founded 1850. A school! FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Asheville, N 

gontZ SCHOO! por viris occupying an sheville, N. C. 
estate on the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes | Twenty-fifth year. Regular and _ Special Courses. 
from Phila. [Illustrated booklet. : gg gg ood gis Ney rest Ln nem vereat A Resident and Day School for Girls. 

c Music, 2 » Xpress le Ww ducatlo: adva ages ig Q ‘ > - » “ 

Rydal, Junior Department. Miss Abby Sutherland | or National Capital. For catalogue, address Intermediate and College Preparatory Courses, 

Principal, Pennsylvania, Montgomery County. Principal, 2109 S Street, Washington, D. Dr. and Mrs. T. A. Cosgrove, Principals. 





Seminary 


Ph.D., LL.D., President 


James E. Ament, 


For girls. In suburbs of Washington, 
D.C. Two-year Junior College “ih 
special and vocational courses. ‘College 
Preparatory. Address 

Registrar 


Box 197 Forest Glen, Maryland 

















SOUTHERN 













= es saa 
WARD-BELMONT 
For Girnis anno Younc Womtn 
FQReERvATIONS for the 1924— 
25 session should be made as 
scon as possible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years prepara- 
tory and 2 years college work. 
Strong Music and Art Departments. 
Also Literature, Expression, Physi- 
cal Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports and 
swimming pool. Woody Crest is 
the School Farm and Country Club. 
References required. 
Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box30, Nashville, Tenn. 















College preparatory and _ general co 

French, the language of the house. Teaches 
girls how to study, inculcates habits 

order and economy. This school offers 
fixed rate. Music, Drawing and Riding the 
only extras. Separate building for tte 
girls. , 


Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 43, Warrenton, Va, 





VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Girls and ouag a 
Box E. ROAN ound Wore 


: In Valley of eee 
Junior College. Music, Art, Express 

Economics. Journalism. Mattie P. Harris Py 
dent. Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Ye 
President. ie. 


“lee Bas e, Preparatory, 








CENTRAL STATES 








LINDENWOOD COLLEGE. 
minutes from St. Louis. Standard 
Young W eae an accredited. 2 
cour ses. ome Economies. Busi 

Music. 138 Acres. Gymnasium, ‘Swimming 
Catalog. J Roemer, President 
Box 424 St. Charles, Mo 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR, 
College preparation with certificate Drivilege. 
General courses. Unusual opportunities in Musi 
and Art. Fireproof buildings. Gymnasium, : 
For catalog address 


MiSS FREDONIA ALLEN, Indianapolis, 


Founded 1827, 
College z 
and 4 y 





§t Mary-of-the-Woods 


College for Women. Standard Colle 
> Giate Courses, 
Academy. Complete High School Curriculum 
Music, Art, Expression, All Sperts and Athletics 
For illustrated bulletins address. The Seeretary 
x 79, St. Mary of the Woods, ann: | 


ELMHURST 


ws A College Preparatory School for Girls 

ese the oom of a tn Teachers with 

wuropean training orseback ridin 

Out of Doors. al 

Miss Isabel Cressler Miss Carolin 
Connersville, Indiana iain: 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS 








EASTERN ATLANTIC | 


NEW ENGLAND 


NEW YORK 











TOME SCHOOL 


A national preparatory school for the 
leading universities. Ten modern 
granite buildings. Single room for 
each boy. Campus of 190 acres. All 


athletics. Rate $1100. Catalog. 
Murray P. BrusH, Ph.D. 
PORT DEPOSIT. MD. 














For the all-around educa- 
tion of manly boys. Athletic 


PEDDIE 





sports, 60-acre campus. Prepares for all the best 
colleges. Moderate rates. Forms include two 
Grammar and four High School Grades. 59th year. 
Roger W. Swetland, 5 ay eae Box 6X 
Hightstown, N. 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Effi- 


cient faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys 
taught how to study. ponervioed athletics. 40th 
year. Catalogue. COL. T. NDON, Principal 
and Commandant Drawer C- 36, BORDENTOWN 
ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 


Tie PRINCETON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 


age Preparation. Distinctive Methods 
Faculty of Experienced and Successful Specialists. 

Catalogs. Booklets. References on Request. 
JOHN G. HUN, *Edgehill,’’ Princeton, N. J. 








HUNTINGTON SUMMER SCHOOL. Prepara- 
tion for all —_ and technical school examina- 
tions. roth year. Large staff of expert teachers and 
tutors. Dormitories. Swimming pool. ennis 
Courts. Send for booklet, ‘‘How_to Prepare for 
College.” Ira A. Flinner, A. M., Headmaster, 316 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
Simsbury, Conn. 
RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster 

Cornwall 


RUM SEY HALL Connecticut 


A school for boys under 15 
Yearly rate, $1350 
L. R. SANFORD, Princtpal 
Louts H. SuHuttE, M.A., Headmaster 


ROXBURY 


A College Preparatory School for the Individual. 
Expert Tutoring Methods, Classes Limited to five. 
W. L. FERRIS, Director, Cheshire, Conn. 











MANLIUS ST. JOHN’s SCHOOL 











In the hills of Central New York, 11 miles 
from Syracuse. Essentially a college preparatory 
school conducted under military system, instilling 
habits of order, promptness, honor and obedience. 
Business courses. Extensive equipment and grounds. | 
Well ordered recreation — athletics. Separate | 
Junior School, boys 10 to easloane. Address 

GENERAL WILLIAM VERB ECK, President 

Box 186, Manlius, New York | 








FERRY HAL College Preparatory 

general high school 
courses. Music, expression, domestic arts and 
sciences. On shore of Lake Michigan. Catalog 
Miss Eloise R. Tremain, Prin., Box 350, Lake 
Forest, Ill. 








CAMPS 











The Teela-Wooket 
Camps 


Senior and Junior Camps for Girls, 
under 20. Roxbury, Vermont. Free 
riding and thorough instruction in 
horsemanship. 300 acre ‘‘Wonder- 
land” in heart of Green Mountains. 
Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 














The STORM _KING-schoo 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 


A Progressive College Preparatory School 
50 oe from New York. Attractive Outdoor Life. 
Catalog and Book of Views on Request. 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN 








Junior and 


10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, 38, 
Mass. 
CAMP WABASSO Fis 


LAKE BLAISDELL, SUTTON, N. H. 
Senior Camps. All water and land 
sports, riding, arts and_ crafts. Trip including 
Presidential Range. Christine Hovey Smith, 
Sidewell’s Friends School, igi Eye St., N. W. 
Washington, D 











STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
One of the most distinguished schools in America 
preparing for Universities, Government Academies, 
Business, Gymnasium, swimming pool, ape. 
Complete plant. Charges $6 30 
Russell, B. S., Pres., Box 
Staunton. Va. 


oO. 0 
| (Kable Station ), 








Allen-Chalmers 


A Country School for Boys 
Military Regularity. Upper & Lower Schools. 
Thomas Chalmers, West Newton, Mass. 





F you do not find the school which you 
want in these columns, ask us to help 
you. Or if you have commenced to investi- 
gate some school and want further informa- 
tion, ask us for that too. Write us at 
23 W. 44th St., New York 
THE CONDE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 





CENTRAL STATES 
HORP BOYS UNDER I5 


Beautiful high bluff location, Lake 

Michigan shore. 30 miles from Chicago. 
Semi-military. Small classes. Uniforms. Catalog. 
Address The Vice President, Lake Forest, Ill. 


LAKE FOREST 


Non-Military College Preparatory Academy _ for 
Boys. Near Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. Cata- 
log: J. W. Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest, Ill. 








ACADEMY FOR 














NEW ENGLAND | 


NEW ENGLAND 


CAMP At Wayne, Me. The right camp for 


your boy. Only the right type of boys 
accepted. For illustrated booklet 
write to 

Supervisor Physical Education. 
Board of Education, Olean, N.Y 


Green Lake, Wis. ie 
The Camp of Happiness. Three divisions, gir 
to 04. = ‘Alt ein Twenty_ councilors. 
Thirteenth season. Address, Esther G. Cochrane 
3722 B Pine Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TIMMO, 














SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 
Advanced Study for Women 
Who are not in College. 
5 yg ond He — " 
or Catalog, re 
EUPHEMIA E. McCLINTOCK, aS. 
129 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 








SUMMER SCHOOLS 











ORCESTER ACADEM 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY WITH COLLEGE VISION 


250 boys. $1,000,000 equipment. 


Tuition, $1000. Worcester, Massachusetts 








SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


For catalogue address 
The Secretary's Office 
Culver, Indiana 


ULVE 


Lake Maxinkuckee 


Fa 
2617- 2697 Highland Ave., at Oak St., 
Ohio 


Founded 1867—Campus and Dormitortes. By 
culty. Send for brochure to BERT 5 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS | 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











Costume Design 
Millinery Design 
Fashion Illustration 








Instruction under personal direc- 
tion of Emil Alvin Hartman. 
Limited enrollment. Call or write 
for full information. 


FASHION ACADEMY 


1432 N. Broad Street 


Street 
4 East 53rd © Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York City 











SS 








this summer 
our new 
booklet 
“How One 
!| Summer 
Changed 
| My Life” 

will interest 


VAN 
you. 
| || 4 Ask for it, 


OF FINE ARTS 
Carl N. Werntz, Director 
81 East Madison Street 


Augmented Summer Session 


| N.Y. SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 


Frank Alvab Parsons, Pres. Wm. Odom, Vice Pres. 
Begins July 7th. Besides all regular and 
professional courses, the School offers in- 
tensive Courses, in ‘‘Dynamic Symmetry,” 
Museum Research,Special Lectures on The 
Home,Clothes,etc. Circulars. Register now. 

Address Sec., 2239 Broadway,New York | 


—i If you are 


| to study art 
| 
| 


| 
{ 
| 
\ 
| 


Chicago 


























THE NEW SCHOOL OF DESIGN, INC, 


Summer classes. Painting, Tllustration, Design 

Boston, Chatham, Cape Cod. June-September. Booklet. 
Douglas John Connah, Pres. 

248 Boylston. Boston; 9 East 59th St., N. Y. 














WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


“Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’? 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
ar ten thousand commercial drawings. 

ho else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
ession, equally open to men and women. 

ome study instruction. Get facts before 
Jos covoll in any school. Write for our illus- 
fe Ase YOUR pdt tae LLL § diiron 
nating © cost of mailing—four cents 


Meyer Both Company 





Send for 
460 N. Western Avenue 





Learn To Dance In California 
Summer Normal Course 


The Art of 
Norma Gould 


Catalog 


Dept. 5 Los Angeles 

















— $< 5 


MASTER INSTITUTE 
| OF UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE—OPERA CLASS 
BALLET—DRAMA—LECTURES 
“To Open the Door to Beauty” 
Send for Catalogue V 
310 Riverside Drive, New York City 




















| : Classes—Private Lessons— Normal Course 


SSESBSSSERERBREREEBeeeasees, 


> VESTOFF SEROVA: 


Russian School of 


DANCING 


Ballet, penn pone: , oo cae 
n & 


allroom——Dancin 
Children’s Courses a Specialty-- Baby Work 


Write for Booklet F 
§ 47 W.72nd St., N. Y.C. Tel. Endicott 621% 
SSSSSEESREBERBEE EES BeeSs 








SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 


142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
Normal Courses Special Courses 
Winter & Summer Sessions 
Weaving, Leather, Jewelry, Woodwork, Basketry, 
Pottery, Block Printing, Stenciling, Rug Work. 


Catalogue. Mrs. Sara K. Smith, Director. 








Ghe NEW YORK SCHOOL of 


Ol PARK AVE :NEW YORK CITY 
Practical Training Course 
Summer Term Starts July 8th. 
A six weeks’ course in period styles, 
color harmony, selection and use of 
furniture, fabrics, etc. Also courses 
in interior decorative design. 

Send for Catalog 41. 




















Eri, Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave., at 20th St. Dept. 48 CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE WOODSTOCK SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND ALLIED ARTS 
June 15th—Sept. 15th 
Charles Rosen, N. A. Landscape Painting— 
Andrew Dasburg, Figure Drawing and Paint- 
ing—Henry McFee, Portrait and Still-life— 
Konrad Cramer, Dec. Painting, Lithography 

and Design. 
For information address 
Mildred H. Rosen, Secy. 
Woodstock, Ulster Co., New York 





METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 West 57th St., New York 
SUMMER CLASSES Gloucester, Mass. 
**Art of Color’’ by Michel Jacobs 
Landscave-Figure Painting—Interior Decoration 
Costume Design-Poster. Children’s Classes. 
Application until May 15th New York School 








THE TRAPHAGEN 
SCHOOL OF FASHION 
Co-operating with the trade 

Summer classes now formin, 

Write for announcement VE 
ETHEL TRAPHAGEN 
80 West 40th St. New York City 











DESIGNING AND MILLINERY—Dressmaking and 
Pattern Cutting taught for wholesale, retail or 
home use. School open all Summer. Call or write 
for particulars. McDowell Dressmaking and Millinery 
School Established 1876. No Branches. 

58 West 40th St., N. Y. C. 





N. Y. PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


H. Francis Winter, director 


Actual Practical Training, Studios, Workshops 
Laboratories and Visitations 
Quarterly Classes Send for booklet 


28 Kast 75th Street, N. Y. C., East of Fifth Ave. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 


California Street. San Francisco 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 23 to AUGUST 2 
Six weeks of intensive training in the fine and 
applied arts. Credits given toward Normal Teacher's 
Course. Special classes interesting to art teachers. 
Write for catalogue. 

LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 











Studio of the Ballet 
GAVRILOV 


Imperial Opera House 
Petrograd 
Covent Garden Opera London 
DIAGHLIEFF’S BALLET RUSSE 
345 Amsterdam Ave. New York City 
Bet. 76th & 77th St. Tel. End. 8378 














Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Analysis and Interpretation of Literature, 
Voice, Diction. Costume and Scenic Design, 
Lighting, Play Production, Modern Art 
Technique, Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 
Personal Culture, Individual Development 
and Balance, Psychology, Pedagogy, French 
(Yersin Method). Seventeenth year opens 
September 29. Tuition $500. 
Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 





ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Room 
‘*To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.”’ 
Mrs. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 





ADELAIDE & HUGHES 


Studio of Dance 
Classes for all Classic Dancing. Stage Dances 
created. Amateur performances staged. Children’s 
Saturday classes. Allages, starting September 
ish. op og Comer classes. Catalog. 
45 West 57th Street Plaza 7635 





KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL OF 
SECRETARIAL AND EXECUTIVE 
Training for Educated Women 
Resident and Day School: 247 Berkeley St., Boston 
Day School, 247 Park Ave., New York City 


The Art Students’ League 
Announces 
the 24th year of its 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Instruction is offered in Drawing from the 


Antique From Life 
Illustration Still Life 
Composition Portrait Painting 


Under the direction of 
George B. Bridgman Duncan Smith 
W. Von Schlegell George E. Wolfe 


For particulars address 
The Art Students’ League of New York 
Box F, 215 West 57th Street 
* New York City 








Perry-Mansfield Camp 
Steamboat Springs, Cole. 
Normal anc Professional 
Courses. Outdoor Classic 
Dancing, Costuming, Design, 
Stage Setting, Modeling, 
Dramatics. 
Recreation Camp 


Horseback riding, Swimming 


Tennis. 
Booklet. 1140 Grant St., 
Denver, Colo, 

















American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
Second Season of Six Weeks’ 
SUMMER TEACHERS’ COURSE 
in Stage Craft, Play Directing and 
Advanced Expressional Technique 
Begins July 14 
Next regular Term starts October 27 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in 
Co-operation with Columbia University 
Catalogue and Information, all courses. 
Room 262-R, Carnegie Hall, New York. 














THE SCHUSTER-MARTIN SCHOOL 
Dramatic Art Stagecraft 
Classic Dancing 
Summer Session. Dormitory. Our own Theatre. 
Helen Schuster-Martin, Director. 

The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 























DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Three separate schools for boys and girls of all ages, 
requiring scientific observation and special in- 
struction 
Academic, 
Emphasis 
Athletics. 
Male 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Courses. 
on Health, Home Life, Recreation and 


Faculty in School for Older Boys. 
Sixty-five acres. Tutoring Camp in Summer. 
For catalogs and appointments, address 
Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box F, Berwyn, Pa. 





1880 Seguin School 1924 


For Backward and Mentally Deficient Children 
Limited to 25 pupils, girls, young women and boys 
under 12. No epileptics nor insane. Ten teachers, 
Hee governesses. Large grounds adjoining 50-acre 
park, 
Summer school in 
mountains June to Sept 


pt. 
Mrs. €E. Seguin, Box 20, Orange, WN. J. 


THE FREER SCHOOL 


For girls of retarded development. Limited enroll- 
ment permits intimate care. 9 miles from Boston 
Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal 
31 Park Circle Arlington Heights, Mass. 








STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individual in- 
struction. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 
Healthful location. Out-door and water sports. 


acre estate. 
M. even Principa 


ALICE pal 
HAZEL G. CULLINGFORD, Ass’t Principal 
HALIFAX, MASS. 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


can be successfully developed by individual training. 
BOYS, GIRLS, LITTLE FOLKS 
Three Separate Schools. 50 Acres. Booklet. 
Miss Woods’ Schools, Box 180, Langherne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 





SCHOOL of DESIGN 
and LIBERAL: ARTS 
212 West 69th St., N.Y.C. Phone Circle 185¢ 
Interior Decoration: Costume Illustration 
Lectures and d tions by Professional 
Period styles, color fabrics, costume, furni- 
ture. Four months intensive training courses. 





[Gjrited States 
Secretarial School 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Secretarial & Business training. Ask for Catalog F. 
Irving Edgar Chase, Director, Vanderbilt 2474 





The Marjorie Webster Schoo! 


OF EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
2-year Normal course. 1-year Professional course. 
Fall term opening September 22. & Night 
School. | Dormitories. | Catalogue 


Day 


ie 
| 1415 F, Massachusetts Ave., N. W.,Washington, D.C. 


BALLARD Besister Now For 
SECRETARIAL COURSE 





| Ss C H O O L Established 51 Years 


| 610 Lex. Ave., at 53d St. Central Branch Y.W.C.A 


SOUND VIEW SCHOOL 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 
Summer School in Maine 
Individual Instruction 
70 Prospect St., Port Chester, New York 
Tel. Port Chester 1556M 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL FOR 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Katonah, N. Y.—42 Miles from N. Y. 
Summer School and Camp On the School Grounds. 
In Beautiful Westchester Hills. 





Rudolph 8S. Fried, Principal. 
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The Gold Standard of | Values 


Genuine balloon tires, plus many famous Reo 


features, put more comfort, more safety, more 
ji economy and more reliability into motoring, and—combined j 
q with the high-powered 6-cylinder engine, truly emphasize Reo jj 
s “The Gold Standard of Values.” 


HERE are balloon tires for easier riding and safer driving. Low 
pressure air cushions the car and occupants by making the tires 
absorb the road shocks. Greater tire-to-road contact prompts 
quick, skid-free brake action; allows caterpillar ease in climbing out 
- of ruts and traveling through sand and mud. 














The 5-Passenger Sedan 
is one of the five Reo 
high-powered _six-cylin- 
der passenger cars. 


Beauty of line matches 
with interior refinement 
and comfort qualities. 


The price is $1985 at 
Lansing, plus tax. Genu- 
ine, full size balloon tires 
$100 extra. 





Reo Motor Car Co. 
Lansing, Michigan 






There is the double-frame mounting of power units, by which engine, 
transmission, radiator and electrical system are cradled low in the 
inner frame, in turn suspended in the main frame. It prevents 
the transmission of jolts and jars to vital parts,—promotes smoother 
driving action,—diminishes wear on the whole power line. 


There is the dual foot control,—a marked safety feature. Left 
pedal throws out clutch and applies service brake at one operation; 
right pedal applies emergency brake. No hand lever to fumble for. 
Pedals are large, rubber-covered and quickly positive. 


There are oversized, super-powerful brakes operating on the rear 
wheels. The bands are 15 inches in diameter, the faces 2% inches 
wide, providing unusually large braking area in relation tocar weight. 


There is remarkable road sureness, due to the low hung chassis, the 
rational distribution of chassis weight and a low center of gravity 

of the front end assembly. 

There is remarkable steering ease due to the distinctively Reo type 
of steering gear. Ideally suited for use on balloon-tired cars, it 
promotes effortless steering and easier parking. 


Write for booklet 
“Reasons for Reo” 
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A Literary Triangle 


In Which Respects are Paid to the «Smart Set” of Beerbohm, Huxley, and Van Vechten 


« ('UCH a shame that Laura de Nazianzi 
couldn’t come”, said Campaspe 
Lorillard, surveying critically the 

smooth surface of her patent leather sandal. 

“Mr, Firbank was rather a brute to leave 

her in the convent. Don’t you think it was 

perhaps a little too inevitable, even a little 
obvious, that convent?” She tapped the 

emerald-coloured heel of her slipper with a 

white jade cigarette tube. 

“Yantorny is becoming simply impos- 
sible. Now look at that shoe! No one 
wears coloured heels any longer, or I sup- 
pose I mean that every one does, and so it’s 
unthinkable that I should. And how am 
I to get anything decent on this cruise? 


impossible; this is ridiculous. ‘A really 
nice young American couple’, living on a 
small Greek island near Paphos—and I am 
expected to look them up. They are prob- 
ably a hideously stupid pair of fossils, who 
think Gaby Deslys’ affair with the King is 
a recent and spicy bit of gossip. Imagine 
living on a small Greek island! They'll 
never have seen anything, read anything, or 
even heard of anything. Letters of intro- 
duction are the final imbecility, and this 
time my good aunt has surpassed herself.” 

She swept down the deck in a whirl of 
forked black chiffon petals, diffusing a 
faint, tremulous scent of “L’heure bleue” 
as she passed. 


Between two fingers, she held gingerly her 
aunt’s letter of introduction. Her face bore an 
expression of charming resignation to duty. 

The island they landed at was a little 
green-enameled gem, set in gold. A few 
peasants, obviously out of ‘Theocritus, 
wandered around in goatskin tunics, play- 
ing exquisitely on reed flutes. 

“This is not so bad as I feared,” Cam- 
paspe murmured, resting her world-weary 
eyes for a moment on a handsome lad of 
sixteen, who played shrilly beautiful tunes 
on his pipe, with an air of indifference. 


’“Not half so bad.” 


But then she remembered her errand and 
said sadly, “All this will make them seem 


Why did we start this trip? It’s going to Several days later, on a halcyon morning just so much the Worse, hey probably 

be a frightful bore!” of warmth and sunshine, the 8. S. Hellenic, sent to Sears Roebuck for their parlour 
Se os ° 1 : . ohne = 7 me) caraniaues ar , 

“And my show for the Surplus Wives of | specially-charted cruise steamer, the pride suite.” She closed her eyes for a moment, 


Impoverished Seamen—will that be a bore. 
too?” asked the Duke of Middlebottom, in 
a languid, almost inaudible voice. 

“Poor Zuleika,” said Campaspe, patting 
complacently the platinum serpent on her 
arm, as Miss Dobson appeared at the com- 
panion-way. “Poor, dear Zuleika! That 
ridiculous box of tricks! But I suppose 
we are obliged to ask her to perform. Why 
do once well-known beauties never change 
the way they do their hair? She'll wear a 
pompadour to the grave. I’m so glad I’m 
not very beautiful. No one wants to be 
anything now but the most fascinating per- 
son in the world—and that,” she said 
quietly, “of course, I am. But beautiful, 
no. It is démodé to be beautiful.” 

Miss Dobson, leaning on the rail, fingered 
her ear-rings delicately as she watched the 
setting sun change the sea from green to 
yellow chartreuse. 

“Those eternal pearls”, murmured the 
Duke. “One wonders sometimes if they 
ever did change colour.” 


this point, Anne Wimbush and Ivor . 


T 
A Lombard came racing along the deck, 
holding up a number of letters. “Indolent 
woman!” they cried. “The purser says 
these have been in the office for days, and 
you’ve never even looked at them.” 

The Duke of Middlebottom repressed a 
shudder, and arose. 

“These people are too vigorous, too fear- 
fully cheerful. I really can’t be expected 
to bear them. ’Paspe darling, au ’voir.” He 
wandered off down the deck to join Zuleika 
Dobson. 

“Letters should be abolished,” said Cam- 
paspe. “They are only a little less awful than 
telephones and” (a spasm of distaste crossed 
her face) “the radio.” 

She slit the envelopes with an agate paper 
cutter and, after a glance at their contents, 
Tose, coldly furious, from the deck chair. 

“Letters of introduction! But this is 


of the Blue Moon Line, dropped anchor 
(padded carefully, so as not to disturb the 
Duke’s morning slumber) off Paphos, and 
lay silent in the glittering waters of the bay. 

RESENTLY two very good-looking 

junior officers, in immaculate white and 
gold uniforms, superintended the lowering 
of the gangway and then whistled for the 
ship’s launch, a beautiful object, all ma- 
hogany and brass. An hour later, Mrs. 
Lorillard, frocked in quivering pleats of 
beige crépe de chine, delicate as mushroom 
gills, appeared, followed by Ivor Lombard, 
and was handed down by the junior officers 
into the launch. 

The Duke, leaning from his open port- 
hole, in apricot and lemon pajamas, threw 
them a feeble kiss and returned to his 
couch. Zuleika gave a cool nod from the 
promenade deck, and Anne could be seen 
up near one of the life-boats, writing a 
fearfully clever letter to Denis (or was it 
Gombauld?), which she abandoned for an 
instant to wave them good-bye. 

With a shrill whistle from the boats- 
wain, the launch leapt forward; and Cam- 
paspe relaxed, gently sighing, into the em- 
brace of a large leather and wicker chair. 





DRAWING BY FISH 


CAMPASPE LANDING ON THE ISLAND 


overcome by emotion. 

Led by a picturesque peasant, they found 
themselves approaching a small pink mar- 
ble villa, shaped like a miniature temple 
and half-hidden by cypresses. Campaspe 
walked up to the door and, seeing the en- 
trance empty, stepped onto the black and 
white marble pavement. A silver gong 
hung next the door. Upon this Ivor struck 
several times, taking a childish delight in 
the clear, singing tone. 

“Oh, Jerrold,” cried the most charming 
voice they had ever heard. ‘Could that 
be those people? I do think letters of in- 
troduction are the final imbecility.” 

They heard a preoccupied answer from 
a male voice, and the sound of magazine 
or book leaves being turned. Campaspe, 
deathly pale, leaned against the wall, 
clutching weakly at Ivor for support. 

“It’s my voice,” she whispered hoarsely; 
“my voice!’’ It was like the beautiful Mrs. 
Lorillard’s voice, with one or two changes. 
*Paspe was, after all, getting a little—shall 
we say mellow?—while this voice was as 
fresh as iced créme de menthe. 


ITH a sweep of her graceful hand, she 

pulled aside the black velvet curtain 
and, nodding to Ivor to follow, stepped into, 
not the plush-furnished room of her fears, 
but a delightful Greek garden. A girl dressed 
in white silk and scented with Campaspe’s 
own perfume, started up from the garden 
seat where she was sitting with a handsome 
youth and stepped forward, charmingly em- 
barrassed, to meet them. 

“T’m fearfully afraid you overheard what 
we were saying,” she said, with an al- 
together delightful air of contrition. “But 
you'll have to forgive us. My husband 
and I’—she indicated the young man still 
reading on the bench—“really are glad to 
see you; only the mails were late this month, 
and we’ve just this minute opened our new 
copy of Vanity Fair.” NANCY HOYT 
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THE DOBBS NORTH SHORE ts A SUMMER HAT OF UNUSUAL WEAVE 
DESIGNED FOR MEN WHO APPRECIATE VARIETY IN THEIR HEADWEAR 
EQUIPMENT. IT SHOULD BE ONE OF THE THREE STRAW HATS DESIRABLE 
FOR THE HOT-WEATHER ASSORTMENT. DOBBS NORTH SHORE, $7.00 
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—~_— DOBBS & Co ~ 620 and 244 Fifth Avenue ~— New York —~ 
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A Drawing by George Belcher 
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but they tell me they’ve ’ad it dry in America for about four years” 


Mrs. Stebbins, to acquaintance, on the King’s Highway: 
some very wet weather lately, Mrs. Catchpole. 
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The Wet Season in London. 
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On Being a Man 





Reflections Upon Man’s Inner-Life, and His Cowardice in Avoiding the Adventurous Crises of Thought 


pay AN is a thought-adventurer. 

# §63©6- Which isn’t the same as saying 
) that man has intellect. In in- 
Hm tellect, there is skill and tricks. 
3) To the intellect, the terms are 
given, as the chess-men and rules of the game 
are given in chess. Real thought is an ex- 
perience. It begins as a change in the blood, 
a slow convulsion and revolution in the body 
itself. It ends as a new piece of awareness, a 
new reality in mental consciousness. 

On this account, thought is an adventure; 
and not a practice. In order to think, man 
must risk himself. He must risk himself 
doubly. First, he must go forth and meet life 
in the body. Then he must face the result in 
his mind. 

It is bad enough, going out like a little 
David to meet the giant of life bodily. Take 
the war as an example of that. It is still 
harder, and bitterer, after a great encounter 
with life, to sit down and face out the result. 
Take the war again. Many men went out 
and faced the fight. Not a man dared face 
his own self afterwards. 

The risk is double, because man is double. 
Each of us has two selves. First is this body, 
which is vulnerable and never quite within 
our control. The body, with its irrational sym- 
pathies and desires and passions; its peculiar, 
direct communication, defying the mind. And 





second is the conscious ego, the self I know. 


I am. 

The self that lives in my own body, I can 
never finally know. It has such strange attrac- 
tions and revulsions; it lets me in for so 
much irrational suffering, real torment, and 
occasional frightening delight. The me, that 
which is in my body, is a strange animal to 
me, and often a very trying one. My body is 
like a jungle in which dwells an unseen me, 
like a black panther in the night, whose two 
eyes glare green through my dreams, and, if 
a shadow falls, through my waking day. 

Then, there is this other me, that is fair- 
faced, and reasonable, and sensible, and 
complex, and full of good intentions. The 
known me, which can be seen and appreciated. 
I say of myself: “Yes, I know I am impatient 
and rather intolerant in ideas. But in the 
ordinary way of life, I am quite easy and 
really rather kindly. My kindliness makes 
me sometimes a bit false. But then, I don’t 
believe in mechanical honesty. There is an 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 


honesty of the feelings, of the sensibilities, as 
well as of the mind. If a man is lying to me, 
and I know it, it is a matter of choice whether 
I tell him so or not. If it would only damage 
his real feelings and my own, then it would 
be emotionally dishonest to call him a liar to 
his face. I would rather be a bit mentally dis- 
honest and pretend to swallow the lie.” 

This is the known me, having a talk with 
itself. It sees a reason for everything it does 
and feels. It has -a certain unchanging be- 
lief in its own good intentions. It tries to 
steer a sensible and harmless course among all 
the other people and “personalities” around 
itself. 

To this known me, everything exists as a 
term of knowledge. A man is what I know 
he is. England is what I know it to be. I 
am what I know I am. And Bishop Berkeley 
is absolutely right: things only exist in our own 
consciousness. To the known me, nothing 
exists beyond what I know. True, I am al- 
ways adding to the things I know. But this 
is because, in my opinion, knowledge begets 
knowledge. Not because anything has entered 
from the outside. There is no outside. There 
is only more knowledge to be added. 


F I sit in the train and a man enters my 

compartment, he is already, in a great 
measure, known to me. He is, in the first 
place, a man, and I know what that is. Then, 
he is old. Then he is English, and middle- 
class, and so on. And I know it all. 

There remains a tiny bit that is not known 
to me. He is a stranger. As a personality, 
I don’t yet know him. I glance at him 
quickly. It is a very small adventure, but 
still an adventure in knowledge. I glance at 
him. He is a combination of certain qualities, 
grouped in a certain way. At a glance, I 
know as much about him as I want to know. 
It is finished; the adventure is over. I have read 
as far as I care to read. 

That is the adventure of knowing. 
go to Spain, and “know” Spain. People 
study entomology, and “know” insects. Peo- 
ple meet Kalenine, and “know” Kalenine. 
Lots of people “know” me. 

And this is how we live. 


People 


We proceed from 


what we know already to what we know next. 
If we don’t know the Shah of Persia, we think 
we have only to call at the palace in Teheran 
to accomplish the feat. 


If we don’t know 


much about the moon, we have only to get the 
latest book on that orb and we shall be au 
courant. 

We know we know all about it, really. 
Connu! Connu! ‘There remains only the 
fascinating little game of understanding, put- 
ting two and two together, and being real 
little gods in the machine. 

All this is the adventure of knowing and 
understanding. But it isn’t thought-adventure. 


‘ thought-adventure starts in the blood, 
not in the mind. If an Arab or a Negro sits 
down next to me in the train, I cannot proceed 
so glibly with my knowing. It is not enough 
for me to glance at a black face and say, “He 
is a Negro.” As he sits next to me, there is a 
faint, uneasy movement in my blood. A strange 
vibration comes from him, which causes a 
slight disturbance in my own vibration. There 
is a slight odour in my nostrils. And above 
all, even if I shut my eyes, there is a strange 
presence in contact with me. 

I now can no longer proceed from what I 
am and what I know I am to what I know him 
to be. I am not a Negro, and so I can’t quite 
know a Negro, and I can never fully “under- 
stand” him. 

What then? It’s an impasse. 

Then, I have three courses open. I can 
just plank down the word “Negro”, and hav- 
ing labelled him, finish with him. Or I 
can try to track him down in terms of my own 
knowledge. That is, to understand him as I 
understand any other individual. Or I can 
do.a third thing. I can admit that my blood 
is disturbed, that something comes from him 
and interferes with my normal vibration. Ad- 
mitting so much, I can either put up a resist- 
ance and insulate myself. Or I can allow the 
disturbance to continue, because, after all, 
there is some peculiar, alien sympathy be- 
tween us. 

In almost every case, of course, the Negro 
among white men will insulate himself, and 
not let his black aura reach the white neigh- 
bours. If I find myself in a train full of 
Negroes, I shall no doubt do the same. 

But apart from this, I shall admit a certain 
strange and incalculable reaction between 
me and him. ‘This reaction causes a slight, 
but unmistakable, change in the vibration 
of my blood and nerves. This slight change 
in my blood slowly develops in dreams and 
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unconsciousness till, if I allow it, it struggles 
forward into light as a new bit of realization, 
a new term of consciousness. 

Take the much commoner case of men and 
women. A man, proceeding from his known 
self, like a woman because she is in sympathy 
with what he knows. He feels that he and 
she know one another. They marry. And then 
the fun begins. In so far as they know one 
another and can proceed from their known 
selves, they are as right as ninepence: they are 
a loving couple. But the moment there is real 
blood contact, as likely as not a strange discord 
enters in. She is not what he thought her. 
He is not what she thought him. It is the 
other, primary or bodily self appearing, very 
often like a black demon, out of the fair crea- 
ture who was before only the beloved. 


HE man who before marriage seemed every- 

thing that is delightful, after marriage begins 
to come out in his true colours, a son of the 
old and rather hateful Adam. And she, who 
was an angel of loveliness and desirability, 
gradually emerges as an almost fiend-like 
daughter of the snake-frequenting Eve. 

What has happened? 

It is the invariable crucifixion. The Cross, 
as we know, stands for the body, for the dark 
self which lives in the body. And on the Cross 
of this bodily self is crucified the self which 
I know I am, my so-called real self. The Cross 
is an ancient, significant symbol. It is the 
self which darkly inhabits our blood and bone, 
and for which the ithyphallus is but another 
symbol. This self, which lives darkly in my 
blood and bone, is my alter ego, my own self, 
the homunculus, the second one of the Kabiri, 
the second of the Twins, the Gemini. And the 
sacred black stone at Mecca stands for this: 
the dark self that dwells in the blood of a man 
and of a woman. Phallic, if you like, but much 
more than phallic. And on this cross of divi- 
sion in the whole self, we are all crucified. 

Marriage is the great puzzle of our day. 
It is our sphinx-riddle. Solve it, or be torn 
to bits, is the decree. 

We marry from the known self, taking the 
woman as an extension of our knowledge—an 
extension of our known self. And then, almost 
invariably, comes the jolt and the crucifixion. 
The woman of the known self is fair and lovely. 
But the woman of the dark blood looks, to 
man, most malignant and horrific. In the same 
way, the man of courtship days leaves nothing 
to be desired. But the husband, horrified by 
the serpent-advised Eve of the blood, obtuse 
and arrogant in his Adam obstinacy, is an 
enemy, pure and simple. 

Solve the puzzle. The quickest way is for 
the wife to smother the serpent-advised Eve 
which is in her, and for the man to talk himself 
out of his old, arrogant Adam. Then they 
make a fair and above-board combination, 
called a successful marriage. 

But Nemesis is on our track. The husband 
forfeits his arrogance; the wife has her children 
and her way to herself. But lo, the son of one 
woman is husband to the woman of the next 
generation! And, oh, women, beware the 
mother’s boy! Or else the wife forfeits the old 
serpent-advised Eve from her nature, and be- 
comes the instrument of the man. And then, 
oh, young husband of the next generation, pre- 
pare for the daughter’s revenge! 

What’s to be done? 

The thought-adventure! We've got to take 
ourselves as we are, not as we know our- 
selves to be.. I am the son of the old red-earth 


Adam, with a black touchstone at the center of 
me. And all the fair words in the world will 
fail to alter it. Woman is the strange, serpent- 
communing Eve, inalterable. We are a strange 
pair, who meet, but never mingle. I came, in 
the bath of birth, out of a mother. But I arose 
the old Adam, with the black, old stone at the 
core of me. She had a father who begot her, 
but the column of her is pure, enigmatic Eve. 

In spite of all the things I know about her, 
in spite of my knowing her so well, the serpent 
knows her better still. And in spite of my fair 
words and my goodly pretences, she runs up 
against the black stone of Adam which is at 
the middle of me. 

“Know Thyself” means knowing, at last, 
that you can’t know yourself. I can’t 
know the Adam of red earth, which is me. It 
will always do things to me, beyond my knowl- 
edge. Neither can I know the serpent-listening 
Eve, which is the woman, beneath all her 
modern glibness. I have to take her at that. 
And we have to meet as I meet a jaguar be- 
tween the trees in the mountains, and advance, 
and touch, and risk it. When man and woman 
actually meet, there is always terrible risk to 
both of them. Risk for her, lest her woman- 
hood be damaged by the hard, dark stone which 
is unchangeable in his soul. Risk for him, lest 
the serpent drag him down, coiled round his 
neck and kissing him with poison. 

There is always risk, for him and for her. 
Take the risk. Make the adventure. Suffer, 
and enjoy the change in the blood. And, if 
you are a man, slowly, slowly make the great 
experience of realizing. The final adventure 
and experience of realization, if you are a man. 
Fully conscious realization. If you are a 
woman, the strange, slumbrous, serpentine 
realization, which knows without thinking. 


UT with man, it is a thought-adventure. 

He risks his body and blood. He withdraws 
and touches the black stone of his inner con- 
science. And in a new adventure, he dares to 
take thought. He dares to take thought for 
what he has done and what has happened to 
him. And daring to take thought, he ventures 
on, and realizes at last. 

To be aman! To risk your body and your 
blood first, and then to risk your mind. All 
the time to risk your known self, and become 
once more a self you could never have known 
or expected. 

To be a man, instead of being a mere per- 
sonality. Today, men don’t risk their blood 
and bone. They go forth, panoplied in their 
own idea of themselves. Whatever they do, 
they perform it all in the full armour of their 
own idea of themselves. Whatever they do, 
bodily self is never for one moment unsheathed. 
All the time, the only protagonist is the known 
ego, the self-conscious ego. And the dark self 
in the mysterious labyrinth of the body is 
cased in a tight armour of cowardly repression. 

Men marry and commit all their adulteries 
from the head. All that happens to them— 
all their reactions, all their experiences— 
happen only in the head. To the unknown man 
in them, nothing happens. He remains shut in 
armour, lest he might be hurt and give pain. 
And inside the armour, he goes quite deranged. 

All the suffering today is psychic: it happens 
in the mind. The red Adam only suffers the 
slow torture of compression and derangement. 
A man’s wife is a mental thing, a known thing, 
to him. The old Adam in him never sees her. 
She is just a thing of his own conscious ego. 
And not for one moment does he risk himself 
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under the strange, snake-infested bushes of he 
extraordinary Paradise. He is afraid. 

He becomes extraordinarily clever and agile 
in his self-conscious panoply. With his ming 
he can dart about among the emotions as jf he 
really felt something. It is all a lie; he feg), 
nothing. He is just tricking you. He become 
extraordinarily acute at recognizing real feelings 
from false ones, knowing for certain the falsity 
of his own. He has always the touchstone of 
Ris own conscious falseness against which to 
test the reality or the falseness of others, And 
he is always exposing falseness in others, Byt 
not for the sake of liberating the real Adam and 
Eve. On the contrary, he is more terrified even 
than the ordinary frightened man in the street 
of the real Adam and Eve. He is a greater 
coward still. But his greater cowardice makes 
him strive to appear a greater man. He de- 
nounces falsity, in order to triumph in his own 
greater falsity. He praises the real thing, jp 
order to establish his own superiority even over 
the real thing. He must, must, must be gy- 
perior—because he knows himself absolutely 
and unspeakably and irremediably false. His 
spurious emotions are more like the real thing 
than genuine emotions; and they have, for a 
time, greater effect. But all the time, some. 
where, he knows they are false. 


| We this is his one point of power. Instead 
of having inside him, like the Adam of red 
earth, that heavy and immutable black 
stone which is the eternal touchstone of the 
false and true, of good and evil, he has this 
awful little tombstone of the knowledge of his 
own falsity. And in this ghastly little white 
tomb which he erects to himself lies his peculiar 
infallibility among a false and mental people. 

That’s the widdershins way of being a 
man. To know so absolutely that you are 
not a man, that you dare almost anything on 
the strength of it. You dare anything, except 
being a man. So intense and final is the modern 
white man’s conviction—his internal convic- 
tion—that he is not a man, that he dares any- 
thing on earth except to be a man. There his 
courage drops to its grave. He daren’t be a 
man—the old Adam of red earth, with the 
black touchstone at the middle of him. 

He knows he’s not a man. Hence his creed 
of harmlessness. He knows he is not a man of 
living, red earth, to live onward through strange 
weather into new springtime. He knows there 
is extinction ahead: for nothing but extinction 
lies in wait for the conscious ego. Hence, his 
creed of harmlessness, or relentless kindness. 
A little less than kin, and more than kind. 
There should be no danger in life at all: even 
no friction. This he asserts, while all the 
time he is slowly, malignantly undermining 
the tree of life. All a man has to do is to live 
and let live. Absolutely to live and let live. 
This is his harmless creed. 

For a thousand years, man has been pushing 
his civilization, like a great snow-ball, uphill. 
All the time he has pushed it uphill, while it 
got huger and huger, in the belief that he 
would come at last to the happy top. 

Now he no longer believes there is any top. 
And as a matter of fact, there isn’t. Passions 
came upon him, and he smirked and remem- 
bered peace. He made the mechanical adven- 
ture, but shunned that of the soul. So he has 
fallen into a funk; the go has gone out of him. 
And the snow-ball of his own accumulation 
begins slowly to roll back on him, slowly at first, 
but with gathering momentum, forcing him 
downhill. This is what is happening today. 
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HIS page of sentimental rendez-vous, by 

a French artist, is a humorous résumé of 
the dramatic moments that have come down 
to us through the literature of the nineteenth 
entury—from the time of Chateaubriand and 
Lamartine to that of Alexandre Dumas. 
epee and Walter Scott are, of course, in- 
cluded. These dramatic moments have Pro- 
yided a theme for an infinite number of litho- 
which, to this day, decorate a great 


hs x 
ot of the homes of the middle classes in 
Europe. The themes shown on this page have 


lately been taken up in America by the movies. 
We are all of us familiar with the screen ver- 
sions of them, usually accompanied by light- 
ning, thunder, and rain. It is an old, old story, 
but we have been so saturated with the Ro- 
mantic literature of Europe that it is certain 


to exercise an emotional influence over us 


Sketches 
by BENITO 






THE RENDEZ-VOUS ON THE FIELD OF 
HONOUR 
An imprudent remark about the gown of Madame 
George Sand, on the Boulevard des Italiens; and 
lo, a duel—four witnesses, two shots (in the air), 
and honour is thus gracefully satisfied 


Y 


™~ 





THE RENDEZ-VOUS IN THE CHAMPS ELYSEES 
This was the fashionable promenade at the time of the Restoration—where one must be seen, 


if one wished to be considered elegant. 


Here it was that, by a chance meeting, the Comte 


de Molé, first minister of Louis—Philippe, became acquainted with the woman who made of 
him one of the most famous lovers of romanticism, and gave him a deathless fame 


THE RENDEZ-VOUS BY THE WALL OF 
THE CONVENT 
Monsieur de Bonamici has found Mademoiselle 
de la Fariniére quite ravishing at the court ball, 
but the nobility of birth of M. de Bonamici is 
not sufficient to warrant a marriage—with the full 
agreement of the parents. Therefore, no other 
solution offers itself than a hasty elopement 


THE LAST RENDEZ-VOUS 
The Restoration was the period of privileges 


and political 
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injustice, of frequent banish- 
ments, when one quitted one’s country for 
distant lands, and left behind one touching 
souvenirs of youth and youthful love 


THE CONSPIRATOR 


It was during the Romantic 
Period that societies of con- 
spirators, in great numbers, 
flourished. The Carbonari 
is the most famous. Mes- 
sages were usually trans- 
mitted by a placard, fast- 
ened to a tree by a shining 
and ominous dagger 


The Movies Have Taken Up the Romantic Rendez-vous of the Restoration 


A French Artist Recalls the Period of Poetry, Poignards, and Passion 
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George Bernard Shaw: The Uncle of the Human Race 


A Comment upon the Singular Intellectual Quality of the Foremost Living British Playwright 


R. SHAW, like Tithonus, has discovered 

the secret of eternal age. He is em- 

phatically the Boy who would, however 
young he might appear, Grow Up. Other men 
spend half a lifetime in the laborious acqui- 
sition of enough grey hairs to lecture their 
countrymen. ‘They write; they travel; they 
govern remote parts of the Empire. They wait 
until at least half the community believe 
them to be dead; and then, in measured 
accents, they begin to be didactic. 

But this long probation was distaste- 
ful to Mr. Shaw. He was confronted 
at birth by the challenging spectacle of 
his countrymen spread out in rows be- 
fore him, waiting to learn. It seemed 
superfluous to qualify for their atten- 
tion; and, instead, he promptly claimed 
it. At twenty-five he was telling them 
how to do it, with the bland assurance 
of an Elder Statesman. Before he was 
thirty, he had instructed them in the 
arts of music, literature, and the drama; 
and at thirty-five he was reconstructing 
their morality upon lines which he at- 
tributed, with some temerity, to Ibsen. 

He dealt in certainties, because he 

made it a rule to know better than his 
audience. Yet this impetuous flow of 
instruction was not due to arrogance. 
The instructor of the English-speaking 
race was the humblest of men. He has 
always talked like an uncle to his coun- 
trymen, because he has always been old 
enough to be their uncle. Perhaps he is a 
rare, an almost alarming case of acceler- 
ated development. One seems to think 
him a sort of inverted Peter Pan. 

But his native modesty is uncontami- 
nated by the stern duty of setting 
everybody right. One of the most en- 
gaging features of his method is an 
unassuming habit of attaching to his 
strictly personal opinions the name of 
some recognized (and, if possible, Con- 
tinental) authority. He invoked the al- 
most spectral name of Ibsen to sanctify 
his views about romance. Secure in the 
certainty that nobody read Nietzsche, he 
attributed to that shadowy figure his own 
curious convictions upon the future of the 
race. Schopenhauer, Wagner, Tchekhov, Moz- 
art, even the persevering M. Brieux, each found 
himself involved in these embarrassing atten- 
tions, as Mr. Shaw demurely deposited his 
intellectual offspring on their doorsteps, with a 
shy intimation of the paternity of his opinions. 

This prehensile modesty has wriggled be- 
hind half the great names in Europe. It en- 
veloped their startled owners with his own 
views, as the serpents once enveloped Laocoon 
and his sons. There were no limits to his coy- 
ness. He even helped his friends to form a 
Fabian Society, in order that there might be in 
existence a body to which he could attribute 
his own views on current politics. The attri- 
bution was successful beyond the founder’s 
most guileful dreams. Suburban statisticians 
simper proudly at imputations of wicked heter- 
odoxy; and those dismal zealots stand, in the 
public mind, for freakish qualities which be- 
long exclusively to Mr. Shaw. 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


Yct the gifts which he most cherishes are the 
least significant things about him. He seems, 
sometimes, to see himself as a statesman. He 
has never under-rated his own significance as a 
thinker. His opinions upon typography, ora- 
torio, and municipal politics extort his unquali- 
fied admiration; and he has almost equalled 
his cwn expectations as a clothing, food, or 
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FLORENCE VANDAMM 


MACAULAY, AS THE 
IN “SAINT JOAN” 


This American actor has brought the balance, precision, 
and completeness of realization that we know as the 
classic in acting to his characterization of the Inquisi- 
tor—the figure in which Shaw, in “Saint. Joan’’, sums 
up the sophisticated casuistry and unemotional intoler- 
ance of the mediaeval Church, which, according to the 
author, necessitated the ecclesiastical execution of 
Jeanne d’Arc at Rouen, in 1431 


JOSEPH INQUISITOR 


even spelling reformer. But there is one light 
which he has an odd tendency to hide beneath 
impenetrable bushels, while he uncovers, with 
a sweeping gesture, other and far, far briefer 
candles. He writes plays. 

Mr. Shaw, as dramatist, enjoys a peculiar 
advantage over his competitors. They spend 
laborious lives in a long endeavour to convert 
the actions and conversation of human beings 
into an attractive entertainment. Mr. Gals- 
worthy pretends that they are all ill-treated; 
Sir James Barrie (with him, Mr. A. A. Milne) 
lends them wings; Mr. John Drinkwater 
dresses them up in a persevering series of mild 
historical charades. But sooner or later in the 
evening, since audiences are human as well as 
the characters in their play, come the longueurs, 
the stifled yawns, the faint regrets that we are 
not safe at home, which invariably result from 
several hours passed in the uninterrupted soci- 
ety of our fellow-creatures. The figures in their 
plays are, as Nietzsche ecstatically observed in 
another context, “human, all too human’’, 


But Mr. Shaw has soared, from the very first 
superior to this vulgar limitation. To hin 
occurred the happy notion of relieving the 
British drama from its intolerable burden of 
human beings and substituting, as the docile 
vehicles of his inimitable monologue, a pro. 
cession of fantastic puppets. Impressed, ag go 
many serious critics have been, with the mani. 
fest superiority of Punch and Judy to 
almost all competing plays, he realized 
that their inspired author triumphed be. 
cause he interposed no flicker of reality. 
no faint, disturbing touch of human char- 
acter, between the mind of his audience 
and that magnificently bleak conception 
of crime and punishment. Mr. Shaw, as 
one seems to see him, resolved to do like- 
wise; to project the cold light of his magic 
lantern on the screen without the baffling 
intervention of any human figure, of any 
remotest touch of sordid reality. 

His audiences breathe an air that js 
unreal beyond transpontine melodrama 
and the transformation scenes of panto- 
mimes. He opens a not particularly 
magic casement on the foam of perilous 
seas in lands which, though questionably 
faery, are indubitably forlorn; and he 
hears the horns of Elfland biowing un- 
earthly, but distinctly novel, airs. His 
parables are performed by figures of the 
wildest romance—an_ inspired _head- 
waiter, an intelligent General, some hom- 
icidal surgeons, a saint or so, and a few 
historical characters neatly inverted. 
Their lives, their utterances, their mo- 
tives bear no relation to the normal, and 
hardly any to the more exotic, standards 
of those rococo types which specialize 
in Movements and have made Mr. Shaw 
the uncomplaining victim of their social 
ambitions. One passes, with the rise of 
the curtain, into a grotesque fairyland in 
which all things are possible. King’s 
Counsel wear false noses; Regius Pro- 
fessors of Greek join the Salvation Army 
and play the drum; Miss Ellen Terry 
appears suddenly in Mogador; and lions 
chase Roman Emperors round the stage. 


ahd the oddities of motive and opinion are 
even stranger than the superficial queerness 
of Mr. Shaw’s scene. As he jerks the wires, his 
little figures fall into strange, exaggerated pos- 
tures, which bear no resemblance to the easy 
attitudes of human beings. Their tiny mouths 
fall open; but the voice which reaches the audi- 
ence has a uniform, a familiar, Irish accent. 
They expose, with admirable lucidity, their 
author’s personality; but they do it at the sacri- 
fice of their own. How much of Mr. Shaw one 
may learn from his Caesar, and how little ot 
Caesar! Even his comic dustman, one feels, 
would be more at home on a Fabian platform 
than in the humbler exercise of his calling. 
Perhaps the dramatist’s main concern with his 
characters should be to present a little set of 
lightning biographies: Mr. Shaw seems to have 
chosen to compose, instead, his own intellec- 
tual autobiography, and to offer it in a series 
of mildly dramatic installments. 
(Continue? on page 110) 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Eleanor Painter: A Pilgrim Luminary of Our Stage 


Lately Star of “The Chiffon Girl’, Miss Painter is to Sing the Leading R les in “Madame Butterfly”, 


“La Bohéme”, and “Faust”, in Berlin, Vienna, and Buda-Pesth This Winter 
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ARNOLD GENTHE 


ANNA DUNCAN 


The three Duncans, Anna, Lisa, and Margot, have be- 
come favourably known, independent of their famous 
preceptor. Their present European tour, backed by the 
French Government, includes Algiers, Tunis, Belgium, 
and Holland. They recently danced in New York 
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STEICHEN 


ROSE ROLANDO 


Whose slim and fragrant personality 
provides the subtler touch to ‘‘Man- 
hattan Mirrors’’, a sophisticated revue, 
produced by two newspapermen—S. 
Jay Kaufman, who conducts a column 
on the “Evening Telegram”, and Her- 
man Mankiewicz, assistant dramatic 
critic of the New York “Times” 
T 
Bi 
RUTH ST. DENIS oi Nae ee mae Sees ae SEER Berrie in ten 
The American divinity of the dance, : the As 
who, with Ted Shawn and their com- manne 
pany of dancers, recently completed a j embed 
tour including one hundred and eighty i enscon 
American cities, and ending with i 
their usual spring engagement at the | green 
Manhattan Opera House. This New : once d 
York appearance will be repeated in dais s1 
the fall, and will be followed by a desk 5 
tour of California, Mexico, and Cuba ‘ Shor 
E. 0. HOPPE indicat 


Artists of the Dance Mr 
from 


Three Dancers Who, in Widely Different Ways, Express Truth and Beauty in Rhythmic Pictures a clo 
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The New York Theatrical Managers Meet 


And Disagree Unanimously, in Three Big Scenes, Including One Like Eugene O’Neill’s—Maybe! 


ABRAHAM STRAPHANGER: A Mag- 
nate (And what a magnate!) 

LrE SHOEBERG: A Competitor (And what 
a competitor ! ) 

JAKE SHOEBERG: His brother and silent 
partner (And what a silent partner!) 

At. Bioops: A lad with a punch. 

Sam Parts: A soft-spoken guy. 

Winturoe Dames: Of Boston. 

ArtHuR BopkINs: A one-syllable man. 

Davin Tapasco: A white collar man. 

CHARLES DILLINGFORTH: A swell dresser. 

Bru. Gravy: With a gift o’ gab; wery 
woluble. 

FLo. SwIcsvELDT: Of the ‘‘Follies.” 

Maurice Guest: ‘The Miracle Man.” 

GeorciE Koun: An Irisher. 

ArtHuUR HAMMERSTONE: A girl-and-music 
man. 

Arco WELwywn: A still water chap. 

Anna Curistie: Of “The Little Open 
Shop”. 

Tat Harry Are: Of “The Closed Shop 
Saloon”—a blind tiger. 

(Other characters—and what characters! 
—and policemen, if necessary. Owing to the 
tendency of the cast to ad lib. and walk out, it 
is not certain, at this point in our drama, what 
the plot will be, or whether there will be a plot. 
In any case, no money will be refunded.) 


P RINCIPALS and Extra Boys: 


Scene I 


Te Office of the Theatrical Managers’ Mutual 
Protective, Detective, and Abusive Association. 
The set has been pieced together from nine storehouses. 
Some of the scenery is practical, sometimes, and some 
of it is not. The door, for instance, which Sam Paris 
always uses, and which was contributed by Al. Bloods, 
never works. On the other hand, the window near 
which Lee Shoeberg sits, and which was donated by 
Abraham Straphanger, is draughty enough to kill off 
the Powers’ Elephants; yet Mr. Shoeberg survives, 
it seems, only to spite Mr. Straphanger. The room 
is provided with a score of French windows, for several! 
reasons: (1) the members decided unanimously not 
to have them; (2) there were at least a dozen of 
these windows in every storehouse; (3) nobody could 
work up a grudge against the French when they were 
proposed; and (4) they were adapted for quick get- 
aways. The furnishings are from sixteen different 
road companies, all stenciled with the name of the 
show and producer. The walls are papered with 
Actors’ Equity contracts, splotched with red Black 
Hands ;—red Black Hands are the latest fruit of the 
new friendly movement in the theatre—Fidelity pro- 
nunciamentos, defiances, resignations, manifestos, 
statements to the press, and similar decorations. Therz 
are about thirty chairs in the room; half of them may 
be designated as stage period furniture, the other half 
as orphans. 


At the rise of the curtain, the stage seems empty. 
‘* But if the spectator is curious, he will discover, 
in ten or fiftecn minutes, Sam Paris, the President of 
the Association, a small, reposeful man with a sedative 
manner, leaning back in a swivel-chair in which he is 
embedded like a pearl in an oyster. Mr. Paris is 
ensconced in the chair; the chair rests on an irregular 
green dais, half mound, half platform—it evidently 
once did service in the Forest of Arden—the irregular 
dais supports a desk on the demi-verge of decline; the 
desk Supports Mr. Paris’s trim, crossed ankles. 

’ Shortly after the discovery of Paris, a clock, which 
indicates half-past three, strikes seven. 


Mr. Paris, the President (nonchalantly, 
from the swivel): Half-past four. | What 
a clock! A regular Al. Bloods production. 


By SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 


What a gang! The meeting was called for three 
o’clock, and it is now half-past four by that 
phony chronometer, and Heaven knows quelle 
heure, by the sun, and Gus Thomas’s watch. 
I don’t think they know how to tell time. Well, 
I should worry. I’ve spoken my piece and I’m 
through. (He sleeps.) 


(Enter, Al. Bloods, as dégagé as a soft-boiled egg. 
He is smoking two cigars—one oil-burning and one 
bituminous—and keeps his hat on, for offence or 
flight.) 


AL. BLoops: Where’s the rest o’ the mur- 
derers? Hey, where’s the meetin’? Hello, Sam! 
Do you wanna take twenty-five percent of that 
show ? 

Paris (asleep): It ain’t got a chance. Not a 
chance. Not a chance. What show? The meetin’ 
is called to order. What a gang! What a gang! 

BLoops (sitting in three chairs at once): 
What d’ye mean, not a chance? What a couple 
of hard-boiled eggs these Shoebergs are! Hello, 
Lee! Hello, Jake! 


(Enter the Shoeberg brothers, on guard; also on 
gum-shoes.) 


LEE SHOEBERG: Hello, Al! Where’s Paris? 
Hey, Sam, come over here. I wanna talk 
to you. 


(Paris leaves the green hummock and retreats to 
a corner, where he and Lee engage in mutual sus- 
picions.) 


BLoops: What’s new, Jake? 

JAKE SHOEBERG: Not a thing, Al. 

BLoops (aside): What a bird this is. What 
a bird. 


ENTER. Abraham Straphanger, a thunderstorm 
of a man; Winthrop Dames, a greyhound; Arthur 
Bodkins, as mysterious as a_ blutwurst; David 
Tabasco and the original New York production; 
Charles Dillingforth and Flo Swigsveldt, the Palm 
Beach boys, and other blades and roisterers. Heard, 
off-stage, the voice of Mr. Grady in ire, of Mr. Ham- 
merstone in raillery, of Mr. Straphanger in authority, 
of Mr. Swigsveldt in protest, etc. 


Mr. STRAPHANGER (with a frown, as he 
notices that Shoeberg is not in his accustomed 
draught): Call the meeting to order. Where’s 
Paris? 

AL. BLoop (to Bodkins): How the devil are 
you? 

BopkIns: Pst! 

STRAPHANGER: Is this a general meeting or 
a private conference ? 

Paris: Are you going to take the chair? 

Grapy: Are you running this show, Strap- 
hanger? How about the ticket speculators? 
How about— 

SWIGSVELDT: Wait a minute! 

STRAPHANGER: I resign. 

STRAPHANGER’S OpPoNENTS: Hooray! 

STRAPHANGER’S ADHERENTS: Hooray! 

Paris (who is still conferring with Shoeberg 
in a dim recess, nonchalantly, over his shoul- 
der): You can’t resign. You resigned last week. 

BotH SHOEBERGS: Ha, ha, ha! That’s one 
on you, Abe. 

STRAPHANGER: S-s-s-s-s! 

STRAPHANGER’S ADHERENTS: S-s-s-s-s! 

THE SHOEBERGS: S-s-s-s-s! 


— 


THE SHOEBERG ADHERENTS: S-s-s-s-s! 


(In the meantime, Paris has quietly ensconced 
himself in the President’s chair, and is showing the 
members a clean pair of rubber heels.) 


A VOICE from the Hummock (probably 
. Paris’s): The meeting is called to order. 

HaMMERSTONE: Order! Ha, ha! 

GrorciIE Koun: That doesn’t sound like a 
laugh to me, Hammerstone. 

Dames: Gentlemen— 

BLoops: Say, Bodkins, do you want twenty- 
five percent of that show? 

BopkKINs: Pst! 

STRAPHANGER: I move that the matter of 
our agreement with the Actors’ Equity, which 
expires— 

A Voice (not unlike Jake Shoeberg’s): You 
expire with it. 

Paris (asleep in Arden): It is moved and 
seconded that Straphanger expire. All in 
favour, say “Aye!” 


(A Loud Chorus of “Ayes!’’) 


STRAPHANGER: No! I resign again! 

LEE SHOEBERG: It’s about time you— 

STRAPHANGER: I withdraw my resignation, 
at the special request of Mr. Paris, the Presi- 
dent. 

LEE SHOEBERG: I protest, Mr. President. 
You didn’t say anything. 

(The clock strikes twelve.) 


Sam Parts: Five o’clock. What a clock! 
What a gang! An Al. Bloods production. 

BLoops: What d’ye mean, an Al. Bloods 
production ? Say, if I couldn’t— 

Grapy: If this gang doesn’t do something 
about the scalpers, I swear, by— 

SWIGSVELDT: I’ve been shoutin’ it for years. 
I was the first one to charge— 

Grorciz KoHn: Don’t blame it all on 
Broadway. 

Dames (to Bodkins): Don’t you think, in 
the matter of scenic background, the modern 
tendency is to overemphasize the mise-en-scéne 
at the expense of the play? 

BopkIns: Pst! 

(Nine voices demand to be heard; they are heard, 
anyhow.) 

LEE SHOEBERG: Hey, there’s a draught here. 

STRAPHANGER (very pale, sotto voce): He’s 
discovered it.: 


D4vip TABASCO rises like the prophet Isaiah 
shaved to address a graduating class of the 
Sargent School. There is a feeling in the air that he 
might put his beard on any minute and evoke a moon 
out of the ceiling. 


TaBAsco (poignantly): Gentlemen! Gentle- 
men! 

-Mavrice Guest (loudly): Mr. Tabascu 
has the floor. 

Tasasco: Gentlemen, in all my two hundred 
and seventy-six years of unselfish labour in my 
beloved theatre, I have never— 

Bioops (aside, but audibly): What a hum- 
bug! 

(This is the cue for another street scene in 
Damascus.) 


(Continued on page 106) 
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VANITY F AIR 


Olives and His Mother Were the Only Things He Loved 


A Little Glimpse of Life in the More Rarefied Regions of New York Society 


was one of those youthful and exquisite 

ornaments who grace the uppermost 
reaches of society in New York. His discreet 
Sunday- afternoon cocktail gatherings, his ex- 
quisitely-served suppers in his Park Avenue 
apartment, and his enticing luncheons at the 
Piping Rock Club conspired to make him an 
object of singular favour along the more fash- 
ionable stretches of Fifth Avenue. 

It resulted, inevitably, that Mr. Carbury was 
besieged with invitations to dinner—invitations 
which he pondered—and accepted. Moreover, 
being (legally) unattached, he accepted all of 
them. Where, when, or why made not the 
slightest difference to him: he invariably R. S. 
V. P’d. in the affirmative, but subsequently 
crawled out of the less attractive ones by wire. 
Indeed, young Carbury was famous for the 
deftness of these last-minute retreats; and hos- 
tesses had been known, for months afterward, 
to cherish fondly his charmingly worded tele- 
grams of withdrawal. 

Thus, on a certain hazy evening, during the 
middle of the season, he discovered, with some 
consternation, that he had made three different 
engagements for dinner. Cursed oversight! He 
had completely forgotten to chuck two of them! 

Three different dinners for a single evening! 
What was he to do? In his entire social career, 
he had never been known to disappoint a 
hostess—except, of course, by wire—and he 
swore by all the Corona Coronas he might ever 
hope to smoke that he would cause none of his 
hostesses the slightest embarrassment or chag- 
rin. His reputation as a modern Chesterfield 
was at stake. 


M« BERTRAM WINSTON CARBURY 


RS. STUYVESANT HARBOROUGH’S 

dinner was the first of the lot—a half-past- 
seven event—and Mrs. Harborough so disliked 
having her guests arrive late. “Not that it 
matters about the food,” she would murmur 
plaintively, “but the cocktails get so dreadfully 
warm.” Carbury had accepted her invitations 
for the past five years; but, in all that time, had 
successfully avoided dancing with Estelle, her 
soul-blighting daughter. 

The next feature on the program was the 
Tankersmythes’—the Ogden Lennox Tanker- 
~ smythes’. This function was scheduled for eight 
o’clock, but some one was always late at the 
Tankersmythes’—usually one of those terrible 
Stevenson girls, whose excuses were about as 
transparent as a Palm Beach bathing suit. Fin- 
ally, and fortunately, at eight-thirty, came the 
John Saltonstall Featheringays’, certain to 
be the choicest dinner of the three, from the 
point of view of company, cuisine, and cham- 
pagne. “Of course, there’s far too much drink- 
ing in these days of Prohibition,” Grace Fea- 
theringay had so often said, “but who can have 
the slightest respect for the type of man that is 
invariably blind sober? My own experience”, 
she would add, “‘has taught me that the biggest 
bore in the world is invariably the reformed 
drunkard.” 

The three hostesses, Bertie Carbury suddenly 
recalled, all lived within a few blocks of each 
other—which simplified matters enormously— 
and alookof Machiavellian cunning,overspread 
the young man’s usually placid countenance. 

As he whistled a popular catch, he gave the 


By CHARLES G. SHAW 


finishing touch to his tie—the fifth of his at- 
tempts at perfection—and turned away from 
the mirror. To feel out-of-sorts, he reflected, 
was an injury to one’s self. To look out-of- 
sorts, an insult to one’s friends. Then, glancing 
at Catchpole, his valet, he misquoted W. S. 
Gilbert, somewhat enigmatically: “For olives 
and his mother were the only things he loved”. 
The other, thoroughly accustomed to the idio- 








v DRAWING BY 8TO 


THE MAN WHO LOVED OLIVES 


Bertie, the hero of this pathetic little 
social tragedy, as, fresh and brilliant from 
| his valet’s hands, he entered the dining 


room of the expensive and expansive Mrs. 
Featheringay and selected a likely looking 
olive from a golden dish before him 
syncrasies of his “gentleman”, stared impas- 
sively at his retreating and sprightly back. 

There was a tinkling, metallic click, as a 
diminutive Louis Seize clock in the Har- 
borough mauve drawing room sounded the 
half-hour. At precisely the same moment, Car- 
bury, smiling pleasantly, was ushered in and 
bowed profoundly to the statuesque and rather 
frigid Mrs. Harborough—née Bonnie La Salle, 
of Oil City. 

“I’m afraid I’m a trifle early,” he apologized, 
“but, you see, 1 walked instead of taking a 
taxi.” 

The other guests soon began to arrive; and, 
after a delightful conversation about the Gor- 
don Joscelyns’ divorce, every one trooped in to 
dinner. ““The number of divorces, nowadays,” 
explained Freddie Spottsford, a plump, florid- 
faced youth, “is entirely due to the number of 
marriages.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Carbury,” confided the 
ecstatic and blonde young lady on his left with 
the heavily-reinforced eyelashes, who was 
quite as beautiful as a sunset and twice as obvi- 
ous, “I see you almost everywhere I go.” Then 
she added nervously, choosing from her conver- 
sational repertoire at random, “What do you 
think of the oil scandal ?” 

Carbury smiled at her reassuringly and 
helped himself to an olive. 

“The really amazing thing about the politi- 
cians, both in Washington and abroad,” he was 
oracularly telling his fair neighbour, “‘is that 
neither the party in power, nor—” 

But he got no further, for an acute fit of 
coughing suddenly overcame him, and he 








clutched at his throat in agony. He must see Dr 
Foster—Dr. Sackville Foster—at once! He 
must leave Mrs. Harborough’s: he had swal. 
lowed an olive! He was extremely sorry, byt 
surely his hostess would understand. Then 
frantically waving away the gracious offer of 
a motor, the young man left the house. 

Just around the corner, he hailed a passing 
cab and directed the driver to proceed to the 
Park Avenue entrance of the Ogden Tanker. 
smythes’, recently remodeled by the most fash- 
ionable and impersonal of French decorators, 
The cool night air had a tang of Cordon Rouge 
in it, and the young fellow drank it down in 
great, refreshing gulps. The spice of adventure 
coursed through his veins. 


Bie awfully nice seeing you again, Mr. 

Carbury. You haven’t changed a bit, except 
that you look so much better.” And the radiant 
Mrs. Tankersmythe smiled ever so sweetly. 
Mrs. Tankersmythe had formerly lived in Jer- 
sey City, but since her marriage to the richest 
of the Tankersmythes had, with the aid of 
Vogue’s Book of Etiquette, partially succeeded 
in concealing the fact. 

“Do have a cocktail or two”, she beamed, 
“before we go to dinner.” 

Once at the table, Carbury found himself 
seated getween a pale young woman with shin- 
gled hair and an over-rouged brunette with an 
Egyptian coiffure. He sniffed suspiciously. 
Both used Caresse d’Amour. Of the two, he 
chose the brunette. He also chose an olive. 

“T wish you could tell me, Mr. Carbury,” 
the brunette implored, “‘why I never seem to win 
at Mah Jong.” 

“You do not win at Mah Jong”, replied Car- 
bury, with the poise and assurance of a pro- 
fessor of the new psychology, ‘‘for the reason 
that, as Matthew Arnold once observed, ‘Your 
nature, though timorous, yet leaps at—’ ” 

But the rest of the quotation was lost, for 
again the young man choked and coughed and 
clutched at his throat. 

“Poor Mr. Carbury! You have swallowed 
an olive! How horrible! Of course you must 
see the doctor about it. I do so hope it isn't 
serious.” 

Mrs. Tankersmythe was such a sympathetic 
woman. 


ARBURY reached the Featheringays’ on 

the stroke of eight-thirty. The cocktails, 
he rejoiced to note, contained just the proper 
amount of absinthe. Moreover, they arrived in 
three rounds. 

“You're at the other end, sir.” And Quinlan, 
the butler (imported from England—Heaven 
only knows why), consulted an elaborately- 
embellished diagram which indicated the seat- 
ing arrangements of the dinner. Everything the 
Featheringays did was thoroughly elaborate, 
from the platinum-lined swimming pool in 
their house at Roslyn to the electrical jazz- 
orchestra in their little palace in the Adiron- 
dacks. Furthermore, they were always up-to- 
the-minute in their tastes, implicitly believing 
in the celebrated adage, “(Nothing grows passé 
0 quickly as modernity.” 

It was a party of twenty, and every one 
seemed in excellent spirits. They had not seen 

(Continued on page 96) 
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405 B. C. 1598 


Looking over the back files of the Athenian “Herald-Tribune’”’, we read that, Above sits the great English bard, Will Shakespeare, no less, who is attending 
. Mr at the Helicon Theatre, the Thespis Producing Company knocked the Greek tke initial performance of “Twelfth Night”. Unfortunately, he has lingered 
: i literari for a row of peristyles with “‘The Frogs’, a bedroom farce by J. J. over-long at the Mermaid Tavern with his pet toss-pots, Kit Marlowe, Ben 
except Aristophanes, the Avery Hopwood of the Peloponnesus. Above we see the Jonson, and young Beaumont; and has acquired such a perfect case of double 
adiant wily playwright, boosting his own stuff by starting the laugh from the stage vision that he is sure that the play he is seeing is “Two Gentlemen of Verona”. 
veetly box. After the opening, he proposes to go home and write his own press notices Shortly after this, he wrote “The Two Dromios”, in the hope of seeing four 
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Here we 


have 


an interesting 


glimpse of the great master of 
French comedy, M. Voltaire, who 
has but recently slipped from the 
side of the Emperor Frederick to 
observe the premiére of “‘Tancréde” 


1924 


When G. B. S. wrote “Saint Joan”, 
he put a lot of heart in it; and at 
the opening, followed the long dia- 
logue scenes with the closest at- 
tention. The expression on his face 
in the drawing above is due to the 
fact that, since he put the play 
on paper, Mah Jong has come in 
with a rush, and every allusion by 
the English captain to the obstinate 
“West Wind” is followed from all 
parts of the house by subdued 

murmurs of “Pung” 


Theatrical First Nights Down the Ages 


Five Important Premieres, as seen in Retrospect 



















The first night of Oscar Wilde’s 
comedy, “The Importance of Be- 
ing Ernest”, was marked by an 
unusually profound speech by the 
author, in which he used his title 
as a text and dwelt seriously on the 
moral responsibilities of life and 
the importance of a religious back- 
ground. However, he emphasized 
all his points with a green carna- 
tion, leaving his audience somewhat 
bewildered as to which to take 
seriously, the talk or the carnation 


Sketches by 
ALAN ODLE 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Norma Talmadge—An Actress of Growing Power 


Wh if t > : 6eé 9° 
ose Latest Picture, “Secrets”, Adapted from the Successful Stage Play, Provides Her with an Engaging Part 
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The Mystery of the Theatre 


How Do Those People Who Like Good Novels Put Up With the Nonsense Which is Shown Them on the Stage? 


was my fate to go to the theatre some two 

hundred and fifty times in one year. On 
business, I need not add; one would hardly 
do that sort of thing for pleasure. I was paid 
to go. 

By the end of the year—and for that matter, 
jong before our planet had completed its orbit 
around the sun—I had come to the conclusion 
that I was not paid enough; that, indeed, I 
could never be paid enough for this particular 
job. I gave it up; and nothing would now in- 
duce me to resume it. 

Since then, my attendances at the theatre 
have averaged perhaps two per annum. 

And yet, there are people who go to every first 
night, not because they have to, not because the 
griping belly must be filled, but because they 
actually like it. People who are not paid to 
go, but who pay, as though for a privilege. 

Concerning this mystery, I used often to spec- 
ulate—abstracting myself as completely as I 
could from the horrors of the present—during 
the most excruciating passages of the plays 
which I had to attend. Sitting all around me in 
the stalls—it was thus that I used to reflect— 
are several hundred prosperous and, as educa- 
tion goes, well educated people, who have paid 
to see this driveling play (for I am assuming 
that the play is one of the nine and ninety 
driveling ones, not the hundreth Back to 
Methuselah or At Mrs. Beam’s). They are the 
sort of people who, in the privacy of their 
homes, would enjoy reading the better sort of 
novels, or at any rate, not the worst. Offer 
them a copy of a penny novelettes, suggest that 
they should read the serial in the Girl’s Own 
Paper, and they will either laugh or be indig- 
nant. Their taste runs, in fiction at any rate, 
to higher things. 


Or in the course of an ill-spent life, it 


MX D yet, these people who buy the thorough- 
ly respectable, and even excellent novels 
of the third- and fourth- and nth-best sellers, 
will go to the theatre (under no compulsion, be 
it remembered) to see a play which is, from the 
literary standpoint, precisely on a level with 
the penny novelettes and Girl’s Own Paper 
serial stories that they scorn, very rightly and 
naturally, to read. 

In their novels, they demand a certain mini- 
mum of probability, truth to life, characteriza- 
tion, decent writing. An impossible story, in 
which the characters are so many wooden dolls, 
moving according to the laws of a ridiculous 
and outworn convention and expressing them- 
selves in a grotesque, flat, and ungrammatical 
English—this would disgust them. But to a 
play answering precisely to this description, 
they will flock in their hundreds. They will 
be moved to tears and enthusiasm by situations 
which, in a novel, they would find merely lu- 
dicrous. They will let pass, and even ac- 
fually admire, language which any one with 
the slightest feeling for the use of words would 
shudder at if seen in print. 


It was on this strange anomaly that I used 
to ponder during those hideous evenings at the 
theatre. Why does the penny novelette dis- 
gust, in book form, those who delight in it 
when exhibited on the stage? Put succinctly, 
that was the not uninteresting problem. Let 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


us examine it. Let us endeavour to penetrate this 
anomaly. 

Bernard Shaw once said that it was 
easier to write a novel than a play, and he 
re-wrote a scene from Macbeth in narrative 
form to show with what facility a novelist could 
spin out into pages of thin, picturesque descrip- 
tion what the dramatist had compressed into 
a few lines of dialogue. 

And no doubt it is easier to write a bad 
novel than a good play. But on the other 
hand, it is much easier to write a bad play 
that will be successful—even with a quite in- 
telligent and discriminating audience—than a 
bad novel that will take in readers of the same 
class. A dramatist can “get away with” a 
play in which there is no characterization 





The Young Huntsman 
By Farra BaLpwin 


(THROUGH the grey aisles of the stark, 
November trees 

We saw him pass by, urgent as a fire, 

Love, the young Huntsman, riding with the 
breeze; 

Red in the distance, the little Fox, Desire. 


Home with the pale moon, home with the 
star, 

Home with his quarry, hunted to the death, 

Oh, but the Red Fox rode him fast and far; 

Love, the young Huntsman, draws a weary 
breath. 


Blinds down and lamplight, veiling starry 


eyes, 

Off with the silver spurs, gone the scarlet 
coat, 

Love, the young Huntsman, grown old and 


wise, 
Sits by the fireside, incredibly remote. 


Close by the chimney shelf, close the Hunts- 
man keeps, 

Nods in an armchair, dreaming of the chase; 

Love has killed Desire; now he sits and sleeps, 

Grey and regretful, for a little space. . . . 











subtler than caricature, no beauty of language 

less coarse than ranting rhetoric, no resem- 

blance to life—only an effective situation. 
This fact was recently impressed upon me 


(yet once more) when I went to the theatre in © 


Parma to see the Italian version of one of Sir 
Arthur Pinero’s plays—His House in Order, it 
is called, if I remember rightly, in English. I 
confess that I thoroughly enjoyed the perfor- 
mance—more, very likely, than I should have 
done in England; partly because the Italian 
conception of English life was so exquisitely 
amusing, and partly because the comedians 
were excellent—better than the average com- 
pany of English actors. But I marveled, as I 
listened, that a piece so entirely empty could 
have been, could still be, such a success. And 
as a mere hard-working novelist, I envied the 
lucky playwrights who can turn out a popular 
and even highly esteemed play in which nine 
out of ten of the personages are mere puppets, 
either without characters or else crudely cari- 
catured, and where the plot is hardly more than 
a kind of epigrammatic trick. If I were al- 
lowed to make a novel out of only these ingre- 
dients, I should feel that I had got off 
uncommonly cheaply and congratulate myself. 


What makes it possible for the dramatist 
to put so little into his plays and yet 
successfully “get away with it” is, of course, 
the intervention of living interpreters. If he 
knows how to do it—and one learns by practice 
—the dramatist can contrive to pass on to 
the actor’s shoulders the greater part of his 
responsibility. All that he need do, if he is 
lazy, is to invent one or two effective situations, 
and leave the actors to make the most of them. 
Characterization, truth to life, thought, decent 
writing, and all the rest of it, he can safely 
resign to the mere writers for print, secure in 
the knowledge that the public will be too much 
taken up with the antics of the players to re- 
mark the absence of these merely literary 
trifles. 

For it is the players, of course, who recon- 
cile an otherwise relatively discriminating 
public to the sad stuff which finds its way on 
to the stage. It-is for the sake of the 
comedians that occupants of the stalls, who 
might, if they were sitting by their own fire- 
side, be reading, shall we say, Wells or Con- 
rad, or even Dostoievski, are content to put up 
with the dramatic equivalent of the penny 
novelette and the picture paper serial story; for 
the sake of the living, smiling comedians; for 
the personal touch, the palpitating, human note. 
In a word, they go to the theatre for the acting. 


ND if the acing were always first-class, 
I should understand very well why people 
should become hardened _first-nighters—or 
shouldn’t one rather say “softened”? for the 
contemporary theatre is more relaxing than 
tonic, more emollient than mentally astringent 
—softened, then, first-nighters. A really beau- 
tiful piece of acting is as well worth looking at 
as a beauiful performance in any other branch 
oi art. But my complaint is that acting is so sel- 
dom first class. A good actor is as rare-as a good 
painter—and how rare a good painter is, one 
need only go to the Salon des Indépendents to 
discover. Among the seven thousand can- 
vases, are there ten really good ones? No; 
there are perhaps three. And how many really 
good actors are there in the world? 

I remember to have seen a few in my time. 
Old Guitry was the best on the legitimate 
stage. Most of the rest were of the illegitimate 
variety: Marie Lloyd, for example, the mar- 
velous Shakespearean Marie, now, alas, dead 
(car elle était du monde ou les plus belles 
choses ont le pire destin); Little Tich, Frank 
Tinney, Charlie Chaplin. All geniuses. Which, 
of course, they almost necessarily must be. 
For to keep a whole theatre interested for half 
an hour by one’s own unaided exertions is 
obviously a great deal more difficult than to 
walk in and out through the telling situations 
of a drama, where you are only one of a dozen 
collaborators. These perfect performances are 
amply worth paying money to see. And so is 
a perfect play, even indifferently acted (and it 
is extraordinary how actor-proof a good play 
is). But why one should pay to see a poor, or 
even (what is more common) a very competent 
but uninspired piece of acting, particularly in 
conjunction with a bad play—that is com- 
pletely beyond my powers to understand. 

Hardened—I beg your pardon, softened— 

(Continued on page 114) 
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VANITY Fay 


But Why Elihu Root? 


Being a Discourse on the Rolling of Logs and the Sorry Lot of Ink-Stained Wretches 


M* college—which, despite that small 


but possessive pronoun, does belong 

less to me than I to it—is a little 
college. It is a remote, cloistered, uncommonly 
rustic academy called Hamilton, and I know 
no lovelier corner of America than its high, 
gracious campus, through the vistas of whose 
ancient elms and poplars the idling Sopho- 
mores look out for forty miles across the 
Oriskany Valley to the far, sunlit foothills of 
the Adirondacks. Indeed, its graduates en- 
counter only one fly in the rich ointment of 
their affection. One does become worn down 
through the years by the irritation induced 
when stereotyped men from such wholesale 
factories as Harvard and Yale ask, in un- 
feigned ignorance: “Hamilton? Hamilton? 
Where is that?” 

I am not referring to such intentional and 
elephantine slurs as those whereby Heywood 
Broun, himself an as yet undischarged Harvard 
man, invariably pretends to confuse Hamilton 
with what I assume to be another up-state 
college called, as I remember, Hobart. I am 
referring, rather, to the honest ignorance of 
the masses—or perhaps I should say, the other 
masses. I am referring especially to the dis- 
content which gnaws me whenever the news- 
papers, if under the painful necessity of re- 
ferring to my Alma Mater at all, invariably 
identify Hamilton by the maddening phrase, 
“the college where Elihu Root comes from”’. 

It is quite true that Mr. Root does come from 
Hamilton, and, which is rather more important 
as well as more gratifying, it is also true that 
he goes back to it. His father, his brother, 
his son—these have been in the faculty. He 
himself is now, and these many years has been, 
the president of the toiling and belaboured 
trustees. The Root homestead, with its match- 
less and fragrant garden, looks out sleepily 
across the campus, and has looked out across 
the campus since George III. was the foolish 
king of a foolish England. 


lad is equally true that I cherish a profound 
admiration for Mr. Root, whose brother 
laboured patiently, if vainly, to instill in me 
a proper passion for Gauss Equations and the 
Binomial Theorem. Indeed, I am one of 
many who deeply regret that this country has 
not made fuller use of the great gifts, the fine 
equipment, and the austere patriotism of this 
incomparable statesman. 

But, after all, other men of ability have gone 
out into the world from Hamilton College. In 
particular, many men have gone out from it 
into the world of beautiful (or, sometimes, of 
merely good-looking) letters. And you wouid 
think that the newspapers might occasionally 
make mention of the men of their own craft 
who have come down from the hill in various 
degrees of grace and disgrace. At least, that 
is what you would think, if you did not know 
newspapermen; if you did not know how 
little honour they have always paid to their 
own guild, and how truly ironic is the amused 
tolerance of their laughter, when the occasional 
outsider accuses them of that mutual admira- 
tion which has come to be known as log-rolling. 

Josh Billings, the prankful Poughkeepsie 
awkshuneer, was a Hamilton man. And Charles 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


Dudley Warner, after “being a boy” on a 
wind-swept Berkshire farm, slung his spelling 
book and his geography over his shoulder and 
started up the same Parnassian path. So did 
Chester Lord, the great Managing Editor of 
The Sun in Dana’s day. Then, one of Lord’s 
reporters was a bright lad of a somewhat later 
vintage, named Samuel Hopkins Adams. Later 
came Henry Kitchell Webster, Arthur Bullard, 
Harry Dounce. There is no room here for the 
long list of Hamilton men who have helped 
keep the gazettes of this land literate. 


HEN Ezra Pound, by an odd whirligig of 

chance, shifted, after his Freshman year, 
from the chill, citified University of Pennsyl- 
vania to the blander groves of Hamilton. An 
odd wight was the undergraduate Ezra, re- 
garded a bit askance by his puzzled contempo- 
raries. One of the fair and regular addicts of 
the Junior proms in our time was later, as a 
tremendous favour, dragged by a delirious 
Duchess to see the very latest thing in poets then 
on view in Mayfair. And you can fancy the 
agitation of her standards when, after pushing 
her way through the swirling adorers, she found 
that the lion of that foggy London afternoon 
was none other than the mossy Master Pound, 
whom she had regarded apprehensively at the 
dances back in Hamilton, a year or so before. 

Then, more recently, my college, with 
mingled emotions, wrenched from its bosom 
none other than John V. A. Weaver, a jaunty 
jongleur, who has sung his songs in the vernacu- 
lar to the considerable delight of the generation. 
I cannot brazenly pretend that the press has 
ignored Master Weaver. But it is a part of my 
indictment that, when he did emerge the other 
day on the front pages, for all the world as 
though he had slain a babe or bought a cabinet 
officer, it was not because he had written 
another Elégie Américaine. In the first place, 
he hadn’t. In the second, it would not have 
been regarded by his colleagues as sufficiently 
important. No; the young poet got into the 
headlines by being bright enough to marry 
Peggy Wood. 

Nor can I pretend that this list is a dazzling 
one. Of course, I would swap the lot for a 
Tarkington or a Mencken, and feel that I had 
done a shrewd piece of horse-trading. But the 
list is at least impressive enough to explain 
why, when I read that Hamilton is the college 
“where Elihu Root came from”, I murmur 
faintly: “True enough. But why Elihu Root?” 
I cannot even comfort myself by reflecting that 
this honourable mention can be traced back to 
an old cameraderie, that it derives affectionately 
from the now forgotten days when Mr. Root 
was a reporter on Zhe Sun and was assigned, 
laughably enough, to the post of assistant 
dramatic critic. 

Indeed, I am fretted by the phrase only be- 
cause it is a symptom. It is just another evi- 
dence of the fact that the prophets are not 
without honour, save in their own craft. These 
symptoms are recurrent, and they abound. I 
do not refer to such egregious and accidental 
deprecations as “Sidney Lanier, a poet of 
Westchester, Pennsylvania”—a phrase we all 
pounced on at once when it appeared, some 
years ago, in the Times, a publication of New 


York. I am referring rather to the deep-rooted 
journalistic disinclination to accord as deferen. 
tial behaviour to a Barrie as to a John Wana. 
maker or a Babe Ruth. 

I was smitten to the point of meditation qm 
this point when, one day last year, the then 
unamalgamated New York Tribune announced 
the impending dinner in honour of Life, which 
was in the throes of a fortieth birthday, The 
very heading was alluring. It read thus: 


Life TO FETE 40TH YEAR WITH 200 Nimpiz 
WITTED 


This sounded promising, and I read on: 
Life, the humorous weekly, which pub- 

lished its first number in January, 1883, 
begins the new year by celebrating its 
fortieth birthday. A special anniversary 
number will mark the event, and Wednes- 
day night Charles Dana Gibson, the 
owner, will be host to two hundred 
artists, writers, and humourists, at an 
anniversary dinner at Sherry’s.” 

“What, ho!” I cried, jovially, “I must go to 
this banquet. It will be a feast of wit. There 
will be epigrams with every course. I shall be 
at once fed and convulsed.” 

Then, wishing to know in particular just 
what zanies had been invited, I read on, 
limited, of course, to the Tribune’s own notions 
as to who would be significant in such a 
gathering. Of the guests at this dinner of 
artists, writers, and humourists—odd cate- 
gories, those—the account would surely name 
a sample few. In fact, it did. Of the two 
hundred nimble-witted, mad wags who were to 
render the jocund dinner slightly hysterical, 
the Tribune named the following: Senator- 
elect Copeland, Dr. John H. Finley, Cass Gil- 
bert, Frank H. Hitchcock, Otto H. Kahn, 
Thomas W. Lamont, Henry Morgenthau, 
Samuel H. Ordway, Frank L. Polk, Charles 
Scribner, Melville E. Stone, Martin Egan, 
Augustus Thomas, and Herbert L. Satterlee. 


ND, speaking of Life, I was equally 

smitten with the negligibility of mere 
scribes at the time of Robert E. Sherwood’s 
wedding. This lengthy movie critic and 
editor of the aforesaid weekly was married, at 
the Little Church Around the Corner, to the 
minute and lovely actress, Mary Brandon. 
We ushers, trussed into unaccustomed cuta- 
ways and strangely aromatic with gardenias, 
included not only Grant Mitchell and Douglas 
Fairbanks, but such writing fellows as Robert 
C. Benchley and Marc Connelly. Not only 
did Margalo Gilmore totter apprehensively 
down the aisle as Maid of Honour, but Booth 
Tarkington beamed upon the bride from the 
family pew. The supper was given at the 
home of Zoé Akins. A goodly account of this 
all-star wedding duly appeared in next day's 
Herald. The heading was: “FAIRBANKS AN 
Usuer”. Lamentably little, indeed, was said 
of the rest of us who were present. 

I am not for one moment pretending that that 
somewhat discriminatory headline was not 
written with a keen sense of the news values 
involved. Indeed, it reflected, with painful 

(Continued on page 110) 
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THE CRIER OF DISMAY 
(Above) 
For Waldo St. Clair the 
novel is virtually dead, since 
no one writes like Trollope 
nowadays; and there isn’t 
too much to be said for the 
new poetry. As for these 
vulgar new fellows, they al- 
ways compose off-hand on 
the typewriter, so what 
can you expect of them? 


THE CRUSADER OF THE 
ART REVIEWS (Right) 

Arthur Hohlaufer is a 
specialist in black-and- 
white, and it makes him un- 
happy. He thinks George 
Luks an “over-rated fel- 
low”, and has said so boldly 
in his letters to the Neueste 
Nachrichter. “They have 
the technique in America”, 
he writes, “but the heart, 
the big ideas—where are 
they?” Echo carelessly an- 
swers, “Who?” It is very sad 
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AN OPERATIC PUNDIT 
(Above) 
Adolphus Green has the 
build, and the ambitions, of 
a tenor. He is notable as 
the very last critic who ad- 
mitted that Caruso had a 
rather decent voice. But 
“style’—for that you must 
go back to the masters of 
bel canto. Adolphus, hav- 
ing gone back, has never re- 
turned to our own century 















“Like Brushers of Gentlemen’s 


Clothes—the Critics” 


THE DISCONTENTED 
VISITOR 
Francis Davenport, of 
Devonport, Devon, is an 
imported critic—ever so 
much the genuine article. 
He was to have lectured on 
Porcelain; but finding 
America both crude and re- 
ceptive, has taken to criti- 
cizing everything. His au- 
diences positively eat it up 
—buthe remains discontented 


George Luks, Following Disraeli, Portrays the Critics 


—“<Those Who Have Failed in Art and Literature” 


THE AMATEUR CRITIC 
AT LARGE 
Fulke Ffoulke is an amateur 
critic. He knows when a 
book is ‘“‘foxed”’, and how to 
move his thumb over a 
painting; and never men- 
tions anything but the 
“dynamics” of anything, 
from piano playing to 
tennis. He has been con- 
sidered an invaluable omis- 
sion at a club or week-end 
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THE CRITIC OF ART 
(Above) 
The initials M. M. at the 
end of an art critique always 
indicate a roast. M. M. 
knows painting intimately 
—he is rather short-sighted 
—and “brush-work” runs 
through his articles like a 
motif. Regrettably, he is in- 
different to personal brush- 
work—hair, tooth, and nail 


AN UNHAPPY ANACH- 
RONISM (Left) 
Twelve poems to Oscar 
Wilde date Morris Daugh- 
erty in the Nineties. The 
pathos in Morris’s figure is 
not due to poverty—like 
Yeats, whom he calls Willie, 
he has a fur coat. But he 
is depressed by the “harsh 
numbers” of the modern 
poets and Editors are con- 
tinually asking him to “cut 
his stuff down’—words not 
spoken for the Yellow Book 
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The Woman 


VANITY Fag 


The Second of a Series of Psychological Sketches by a Great French Novelist 


f HE hovel where the two 
women existed was so 
} low, so dark, that the 
daylight coming into it 
seemed to change into 
dusk, and one saw only 
bits of the floor, ill- 
Y paved and stony, like 
Sy . fd the end of a bad road. 

The emaciated and dying woman raised 
herself on her bed in the faint glimmer that 
came from the grated skylight, and said to her 
daughter, “Marie, when I am dead, go and 
find your brother, Jean, who has been at the 
mines since your father and I quarreled. 
Since both of you will be orphans, you should 
be reunited. That is the natural thing to do, 
and it will look right. You will recognize 
your brother, if not by his face, at least by his 
name. You will help him, and he will help 
you; for, you know, he is really a good boy.” 

When she had said these words, she was at 
the end of her strength. Soon after, she was 
silent for ever in the night that closed over her. 

After the burial, Marie, who was wearing a 
grey dress and had taken the flower out of her 
hat in order to seem to be in mourning, took 
the railroad train, and then walked across the 
fields of the black coal-mining country to find 
her brother. The roads that led to the col- 
lieries became more and more dismal the 
farther she went. A vast storm cloud seemed 
stretched over the earth. 







HE took a room in one of the lodging houses 

on the main street of the little town, which 
consisted for the most part of houses turning 
black with coal dust. In the evening, she 
watched for the men to come out of the pit. 
She was jostled by the traffic and by the som- 
ber throng of workmen that came from the 
mouth of the pit and walked, all in the same 
direction, like a funeral procession. 

Among the crowd, she recognized her 
brother, although she had been but fifteen 
years old when they were separated. Yes, it 
was certainly Jean—his small, pale face, too 
small, too pale; his big body, too big for the 
small head. He seemed, somehow, different 
from the other men, very tired and abstracted. 

Marie saw with horror that his companions 
pushed him about; that they sneered at him, 
and made fun of him. He fought them off 
and left them. 

She followed him. He went into a lodging 
house, after having raised his head to make 
sure of the house, in the manner of timid 
people. He came out again and went into 
the nearby inn for dinner. On the threshold 
he stopped, as if frightened at the noise. Then 
he went in and hid himself in the most dis- 
tant corner of the room. 

No wife, no sweetheart, then? That was 
strange. It was quite certain that she could 
join him, then, without causing him any 
embarrassment. An important point! And 
the ease with which she discovered this 
broke her heart. She went into the restaurant 
and sat down two tables away, facing him, as 
he sat jammed among people who shrieked 
over their food. 

His expression was dull and sad, although 
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he could not have known of the death of his 
mother. The flaring gas globe threw black 
lines and grotesque patches of light upon his 
bony face. 

Ah, poor boy! 

Some rowdies, among them a somewhat in- 
toxicated woman, stopped in front of him and 
spoke to him impudently. Embarrassed, 
stammering, he hid his face in his napkin. 
The scoffers finally went away. But all around 
there was a titter of feminine laughter. 

Ah, that brother of hers! He was ridicu- 
lous; he was scoffed at. No one wanted him, 
and that is why he tried to escape from peo- 
ple; why he ate alone in the darkest corner 
of the inn. 

Tears came into Marie’s eyes. She was 
so sorry for him. But now that she had come, 
she would try to make him happier. She 
would be all his family. They would have a 
home together, and there would be flowers 
on the mantlepiece. 

Instead of slipping out of her place at the 
table, where she was hemmed in by her 
neighbours, she looked at him intently. He 
raised his eyes, then lifted his head and looked 
at her. 

She smiled. His jaw dropped. A woman 
was smiling at him! 

She blushed. He did not recognize her. 
Then he would believe—Instinctively she 
lowered her eyelids, but as instinctively raised 
them again. He kept on gazing at her; and 
the wide-open eyes in his pale face were bright, 
almost as with tears. His face revealed an 
astonishment so touching that Marie trembled 
and smiled again. 

The scene was not lost upon some of the 
other diners. ‘Well, well, Jean Cadiot and 
a pretty unknown are making eyes at each 
other!” they whispered, and stared in amaze- 
ment. “Really? He? Is it possible?” 

Marie, confounded, managed to go on with- 
out again glancing at him, although she felt 
his eyes steadily upon her. 

When time for coffee came, however, the 
room became half empty. She got up and 
went toward her brother. When he saw that 
she was really coming to him, in order to pre- 
vent her from making a mistake, he gave his 
name. “I’m Jean Cadiot.” 





WOODCUT BY FRANS MASEREEL 


MARIE AND JEAN LEAVE THE INN 
Followed by the amused stares of the crowd, 
Jean—shy, ungainly, ridiculous—leaves the 
inn with theunknownwoman. “The Woman” is 
the second of a series of stories by Henri Bar- 
busse now appearing monthly in Vanity Fair 


She started to say, “And I’m Marie, . 
You remember Marie?” But he was looking 
at her fresh, young mouth with such a strange 
hope that, without quite knowing what gh 
did, she said nothing, but smiled and remaineq 
standing there. 

At last the man was able to murmer, “Shajj 
we leave here?” 

They went out together, awkwardly, softly 
Among the people in the workmen’s restaurant 
there was a deep silence. Scarcely were they 
outside, when he touched hez <nd then took 
her arm. She did not stop him. Why did she 
not correct this painful mistake as soon as 
possible? Why? She only said, “You liye 
alone ?” 

“Of course,” he answered. Then, after q 
moment, he mumbled, “‘Why do you ask that? 
It’s funny for any one to bother about me. 
I’m not rich, you understand. They find this 
funny, too, our being together—”’ He indicated 
with his thumb the suspicious, heavy faces 
glued to the windows of the pothouses that 
lined the street. 

“You have no friends?” 

“You mean, does any one care for me? | 
understand, of course, but—” 

It was hard for him to talk of things like 
that. He seemed quite empty of words on 
such subjects; unused to them. 

Instead of telling him the truth, she said, 
in a very low voice, “You seem so kind. 
Women would like you and be happy with 
you.” 

‘No one has ever said that to me,”’ mumbled 
the young man. 

“But I—TI say it.” 

“Vou!” 


WKWARDLY he threw his long arms 

around her and drew her towards him to 

kiss her. Her lips turned white. She pushed 
him back. ‘No, no!” 

He was docile, and stood there with his 
arms dangling. 

“Listen”, said Marie; “You mustn’t love 
me. I shall be unhappy if you love me. You 
see, I’m not free, not free at all. If you only 
knew! And I’m leaving this place, too. But 
other women will like you, will find you 
different from most men.” 

“Oh,” he said; “How? In what way?” 

He stood before her.in a kind of ec- 
stasy. 

“But would you love me if you were free?” 

“Yes,” she said; “Oh, yes! Good-bye!” 

She disappeared. He stood still, his head 
up, his face pale and illumined as if by a 
candle. His eyes, his face, his whole being 
were aglow with that glorious reflection. — 

From that time on, he would possess an 1n- 
calculable treasure, a talisman which would 
help him to face life with courage and to 
achieve happiness. ; 

She slipped into the corridor of the lodging 
house, mounted the stairs, and buried herself 
in her little room, from which, at dawn she 
would set out on an untried way. 

She could not now go back to the man she 
had left, because she had chosen to be, i 
stead of a real sister, a phantom wife. _ 

And she wept—both for sadness and for Joy: 
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Provincial Profiteers Now Dominate the N ight Life of Vienna 
A Drawing of Continental Night Life, by an American Draughtsman Now Resident in the Austrian Capital 


Y hed baroque setting, the dominos, the sated perfunctoriness of the dancers are 
the essence of Vienna in carnival time. War and disaster have not banished 

the Redoutes—or “routs”, as our ancestors called them—in the city over which St. 
Stephen presides, not so far from the famous and beautiful blue Danube. In this 
Picture, the young American artist, Adolph Dehn, has caught the jaded side of 
Schaiteler’s city of light loves and overfed tragedy. It is perhaps in an ancient 
% ace of the Hapsburgs that the band, under the dome, is playing a waltz—jazzing 
a little, if one is to judge by the none-too-serious attitudes of the musicians 


It is evident that a soul-blighting change has come over the city of Vienna since 
the days of Strauss’s waltzes—the time when, of all the cities of Central Europe, 
it was deemed the center of refined pleasures, of graceful passions, of almost melan- 
choly beauty. But now, alas, its night life has become a sated and jaded thing, 
more commonplace, more commercial, than the night life of an industrial metropo- 
lis—a direct consequence of the triumph of the Austrian profiteers over the artists 
and aristocrats. The result is an entertainment, such as that shown, which, as far 
as merriment is concerned, equals that of a Rotary Club dance in a Kansas town 





ACK in the days of the Greek 

theatre, a chorus meant, quite 
simply and starkly, an old man 
with a beard and a knack of recit- 
ing, par coeur, the day’s obituaries. 
His was the cheery duty of ac- 
quainting the audience with the 
straight facts, when the King’s 
son committed all the murders. 
This sprightly purveyor of bad 
news was called the “coryphaeus’”’; 
but how different from the cory- 
phées of our own day! Young, 





EDWARD THAYER MONROE 


JOAN CLEMENT 


The stateliest girl in the Music 
Box Revue, whose poise sur- 
vives even the nightly trips, 
up and down, in Mr. Hassard 
Short’s celebrated stage elevators 
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HUGH CECIL, LONDON 


PEGGY WILLOUGHBY 
A youthful pensiveness charac- 
terizes Miss Willoughby, a 
young English actress imported 
to this country in order to 
appear in Charlot’s Revue 


RUTH RAYMONDE 


Miss Raymonde is one of 
the goddesses who nightly 
promenade in the chorus of 
the Charlot Revue—a type 
of increasing popularity 


LINN VAN VORHEES 





NICKOLAS MURAY 


Something like a figurine is this Grecian head of 


Miss Van Vorhees, one of the chief reasons why 


the Greenwich Village 


Follies 


so 


soon outgrew 


the Greenwich Village which they celebrate 
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HUGH CECIL, LONDON 


beautiful, and richly clad, their 
nearest approach to a death-rattle 
is “‘Here comes Prince Ivan now!” 
Whereupon they run, in little 
rushes, to the center of the stage, 
which revolves slowly, while jas- 
mine petals flutter down from a 
series of concealed cornucopias. 
All in all, a jolly time. Our chor- 
uses seem every year to be growing 
more and more aristocratic and 
high-bred. The ladies on this page 
are offered in evidence of this 
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ALFREDO CHENEY JOHNSTON 


SALLY LONG 
Miss Long looks like the young- 
er daughter of an English Earl. 
Actually, she is a delightful 
member of “Kid Boots”, the 
animated new Ziegfield revue 





ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


MARIETTA O’BRIEN 
Ireland and Italy combined to 
produce this dignified and 
charming person, at present ap- 
pearing in Alice Delysia’s musi- 
cal success, “Topics of 1923” 


The Growing Refinement of the Chorus on Broadway 


The Grecian Influence in our Drama Lies Mainly in the Profiles of the Chorus 
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“Man and the Masses” and Some Late-Season Trifles 


A Comment Upon the Method of Presentation and the Content of Toller’s Expressionistic Drama 


‘AN and the Masses was a fine effort, 
Me almost a complete failure. In fact, 

a good part of it was so dull that we 
were thrown back on the audience for a means 
of entertaining ourself while the latest Theatre 
Guild presentation was in progress; and, 
further still, we found in that audience what 
seemed to us precisely the reason why Man and 
the Masses failed. 

When a play and a presentation trot along 
the worn old ways, nothing in particular is re- 
quired of the audience, and everything is re- 
quired of the play. But when both playwright 
and director are inviting an audience to go 
along new paths with them, then the heart and 
the brawn of both leaders and followers must 
be taken into account. 

Ernst Toller wrote Man and Masses in 
an effort to get some new things into the theatre, 
and Lee Simonson mediated for him in a new 
kind of production roughly called ‘“Ex- 
pressionistic”. Toller and Simonson came off 
second best. The audience wouldn’t and 
couldn’t follow them. And with the bewilder- 
ment and obstinacy of the audience, we found 
ourself in pretty complete accord. 

We rather think that an American audience 
of 1924 would balk at the Toller play, how- 
ever it was presented. 

In so far as it touches life at all, it touches 
it in a spot where we are not sensitive. But 
we would like to wait to deal with the play 
itself until after we have said a word or two 
about the Expressionism of its production, be- 
cause it somehow seemed to us that it was in 
the Expressionism that we, and the rest of the 
audience, had the heaviest going. 


E may not be very clear in the head about 

Expressionism, though if we are not the 
fault is ours, because it has been repeatedly ex- 
plained to us. But, right or wrong, here is 
what we make of it: that a large field of pos- 
sible responsiveness in audiences has been en- 
tirely unworked, because thetheatre was leaning 
too heavily on the ear and too little on the eye; 
that all that part of human imagination which 
might be vitalized by direct emotional appeal 
had managed to remain out of reach because the 
theatre had undertaken to get to the emotions 
by way of the intellect. 

So the Expressionists have said: “If an au- 
dience is really to feel deeply with us, we must 
go by way of the deep-lying roads. Nobody 
can resist the sight of a stage full of arms and 
hands, reaching and grasping in unison. If 
they merely see a stage full of supers letting 
on to be hungry, or oppressed, naturally they 
will not themselves feel hunger and oppression. 
But these dim, waving arms and hands—how 
potently they will reach in to the imagination!” 

The Expressionists deride the clumsiness and 
unreality of our conventional ‘heatre. They 
call its methods stale. Well they may, of 
course, because the charge cannot possibly be 
denied. But we imagine that the Expressionists 
overlook one very important fact about stale- 
re which is, in short, that it never obtrudes 
hag very enormity of its offense in going 

er over the same ground guarantees that 
nobody’s attention will ever be distracted by the 





By HEYWOOD BROUN 


metl:od from the thing that has to arrive by 
way of it. 

The fair assumption is that a playwright 
doesn’t sit down to write a play at all until he is 
fairly boiling to say something. He has stum- 
bled on or been beaten into, some momentous 
fact about life that he wants to communicate. 
The world needs him. At least, if he doesn’t 
feel this, the chances are that his play will 
never matter a great deal, one way or the other. 
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G. P. HUNTLEY 


The enlivening presence of Mr. Huntley, the 

eminent English comedian, is felt throughout 

Peg O’ My Dreams, the musical comedy ver- 

sion of J. Hartley Manners’ famous play, Peg 
O’ My Heart, so long a favourite 


Once he begins to simmer with his truth, he 
must then cast about for his means of com- 
municating it. If he chooses the theatre, he 
knows in advance the things which have been 
called, and fairly enough, the limitations of 
the theatre. If he is doubly wise, he can also 
foresee just wherein these very limitations can 
be turned to his own uses. 

A staggering list could be made of what an 
audience is prepared to take for granted in a 
theatre. We might conveniently begin with the 
rise of the curtain. It is all very well to say 
that the theatre presents a piece of life, written 
as if it were life, and acted as if it were; but 
who in any audience is going to believe that, at 
eighty-thirty-five, a decorated wall is actually 
going to rise away from in front of a room in 
which, by a strange coincidence, an actual 
scene is in progress, for the privilege of eaves- 
dropping on which they have, by a still further 
happy accident, just paid three dollars and 
thirty cents? Very well, then; the rise of the 
curtain is Make-believe Number One. 

Let us assume that the curtain has just risen 
on Oliver Twist. 

In a few minutes, we discover Fagin cor- 
rupting a young and lovely child. | What 
humanitarian in the audience is so de- 
ceived by this “slice of life” as to rise and 





say to Fagin, “Stop that abomination! Let that 
child alone.” Presently Bill Sykes begins to 
beat Nancy to her death. How many people 
in even a very low audience would watch 
calmly while a real man beat a real woman to 
death? Make-believes Two and Three and 
Four. It is true, of course, that the audience 
has a certain participation in the feeling it 
would have if it watched a real man beating a 
real woman to death. It certainly has a different 
feeling to what it would have if it watched Bill 
making love to Nancy. But the whole process 
is one of evocation, either way, with never a 
pretense on either side that actual life is in- 
volved. 

And the whole strength of the playwright’s 
case is in the amount of friction he can avoid 
on his way from his own heart to that of his 
audience. An audience will cheerfully grant 
him the most amazing licenses, but only those 
licenses it is already accustomed to. The 
moment he asks a new one, he brings up in them 
that very quality of attention to method that is 
bound to be his undoing. Any artist is, of 
course, under the same compulsions. A painter 
may say that he can never, with mere paint and 
canvas, make a tin can that will carry as great 
a conviction of truth as an actual tin can glued 
on to the canvas. If he has something pic- 
torial to say about a tin can, obviously his 
course is to glue one on. But what happens 
in the gallery is that the spectator stops, 
riveted before the canvas, and says “Well, will 
you look at that tin can—it’s real!’ and never 
knows—or cares—what the artist was about 
at all. 


~~. this is not to say, of course, that no 
progress can ever be made. Tremendous 
alterations have been made, right in our own 
time, in what theatre audiences will accept 
calmly and deal with. But we would like to 
say to the Expressionists that patience will be 
their most paying virtue. A very small bit of 
““Expressionism’’, added unto the older mode, 
will go farther, and in a more satisfactory di- 
rection, than a whole new Expressionist attack. 

Audiences have a tremendous resistance to a 
new mode. They pay it great attention, but not 
of the sort that its directors have hoped for. 
In fact, if you talk to a real Expressionist, he 
will tell you over and over that he is addressing 
himself to the mighty sub-consciousness of his 
audience. The sub-consciousness of an audience 
is a great place to get to, and all those who en- 
ter leave impotence behind them; but it’s not so 
easy as it looks. The mere fact that the path 
is new is no guarantee that the destination will 
be. And the more we see of the hasty and high- 
handed Expressionists in the theatre, the more 
we believe that the magic path will be found by 
someone who is practical, a little cynical, and 
entirely old-fashioned in the theatre. There 
is a Biblical injunction against putting new 
wine in old bottles, but we are prepared to defy 
it. It is certainly the most efficacious way to 
get the wine happily consumed. 

Man and the Masses is a play in gigantic 
symbols—--far tco gigantic, in fact, for com- 
fortable housing in any one plav. It is a play 
in which Man, the Individual, is pitted against 

(Continued on page 96) 
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The Revival of Repertory in the Provincetown Theatre 
O’ Neill, Jones, and the Author Attempt Another Rescue of the Theatre for Experiment and Art 


The theatre is always in a parlous state, 

and there is always a Messiah this side 
of the horizon. Hence, there is nothing so 
very irregular, after all, in the spectacle of 
Eugene O’Neill, playwright, Robert Edmond 
Jones, scenic artist, and myself, critic, posing 
as amateur Messiahs. 

The question remains, however: Why 
another Messiah? And our answer follows: 
Because we are not satisfied with the way 
the theatre is being saved by Arthur Hopkins 
and the Theatre Guild, David Belasco and 
the Neighbourhood Playhouse, Winthrop Ames 
and the Cherry Lane Theatre. Even the way in 
which the resuscitated New York Stage Society 
intends saving it with The Cenci is almost cer- 
tain not to content us. We won’t be happy 
till we have saved the theatre in our own, 
peculiar way. 

This way is the way of Experiment 
and Repertory. 

Experiment is a legacy of the Province- 
town Players. The late George Cram 
Cook, his wife, Susan Glaspell, who 
shared with him the fame of writing 
Suppressed Desires, O’Neill himself, and 
certain others, kept the Provincetown 
Playhouse open for six years as a forc- 
ing-bed for the American playwright. 
They forced themselves—there seemed 
nobody else to force. They made a worthy 
record with The Emperor Jones, Differ- 
ent, The Hairy Ape, The Spring, Ber- 
nice, Inheritors, The Verge; but it was 
solely the work of a triumvirate of play- 
wrights; and when fate called two of the 
three off to Greece, the experiment was 
over. 


()' the saving of the theatre, there is no end. 


R it would have been over if O’Neill 
had not felt and believed so tena- 
ciously that the playwright needs a 
laboratory. He needs to try all manner 
of experiments with producers and actors 
and artists, with music and choruses, 
masks and scenery, expressionism from 
Germany, and good old hokum by 
Moliére. He needs to try these experi- 
ments himself in a theatre with a rental 
of $300 a month, a “stop-limit” of $1500 
a week, and an audience every week of 
1500 philosophers in the pit. 
O’Neill, looking about for an easy 
victim, chose me to hold the play- 
wright’s hat—and the hat of the pro- 
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ducer, the actor, the designer, and the Biseass-ssesasmmmemsts 


scene-shifter. I cannily accepted the 
dictatorship of an experimental theatre, 
on the condition that O’Neill himself 
and Robert E. Jones would help me. I 
don’t believe a committee can run a 
theatre and keep it uncompromising and 
artistically successful. But if any com- 
mittee could, it might be a committee composed 
of three people whose minds run, I must 
modestly admit, somewhat along the same 
channel as ours. 

The season began most inauspiciously with 
a demonstration of how necessary it is to have 
a permanent company. We wanted to open 
with a German expressionist comedy which 





By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


was quite perfectly suited to Roland Young. 
Young was among half a dozen actors who had 
said they would play for us at a pittance if 
their uptown engagements permitted. Young’s 
engagements didn’t; for the day I got at him, 
he had just signed with Beggar on Horseback. 
Then I learned the peculiar woes of a Broad- 
way manager—the woes of casting. If we had 
a permanent company, it would have contained 
a good comedian. As it was, I was compelled 
to look about to find my man. This meant 
hiring whomever happened to be out of work. 
I made a list of fifteen players who weren’t 
appearing on Broadway, who might conceivably 
play a Roland Young part. Among them 
were Leslie Howard, Kenneth McKenna, Al- 
fred Lunt, Dwight -Frve, Thomas Mitchell, 
O. P. Heggie, James Gleason, and Schuyler 
Ladd. All but one of the fifteen had just gone 





FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


ROSALIND FULLER 


Miss Fuller is here shown as Angelique in “George 

Dandin”, a translation by Stark Young of Moliére’s 

comedy, which, with a dramatization of Coleridge’s 

poem, “The Ancient Mariner”, formed a recent bill of 
the Provincetown Players 


into rehearsal the week before. The other— 
Mitchell—was out on the road in the third 
year of Aiki. 

Instead of ruining a good vehicle with a poor 
performance, we chose to ruin ourselves with 
a wild excursion into Strindberg at his mad- 
dest, and into production at its most experi- 
mental. We did The Spook Sonata. ‘The re- 
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viewers said we had made a very interesting 
, 


even beautiful, production of a play that yo. 


body could understand. Our fifteen hundre | 
subscribers came and were not visibly dis. | 
pleased. But did they tell Aunt Mary to gos» | 
Our records show tha | 


The Spook Sonata? 
they did not. 

Our next venture was Fashion. 
that Fashion ran eight weeks at our Proving. 


town Playhouse and then moved to a larger | 


theatre is a minor matter, compared with the 


fact that it demonstrated the ease, as well as | 
the necessity, of maintaining a permaner | 
When The Spook Sonata was ove | 


company. 
and we had to cast this absurdly romantic old 


comedy of 1845, it was, of course, more natural | 
to think of the actors who had been appearing | 


in the Strindberg biazarrerie than of the actors 
who had been playing in unsuccessful master. 
works by Avery Hopwood, Samuel Ship- 
man, or Leon Cunningham. For our 
players were just as much out of work 
as those that had laboured for A, 1 
Woods. 

We cast Stanley Howlett, who had 
played Strindberg’s venomous old villain, 
for the pastry cook count in Fashion, 
Charles Ellis was metamorphosed from 
a neurotic valet into an early Victorian 
poet. Clare Eames exchanged the 
mummy wrappings of Strindberg’s mad 
woman in the closet for the plaid crino- 
lines of the newly-rich Mrs. Tiffany. 
Walter Abel was transmuted from a tor- 
tured adolescent into the miMtary 
dummy, Colonel Howard. And so m 
down the line, until two of the very 
minor players of The Spook Sonata de- 
veloped into the near-stars of Fashion. 
Allen Nagel, who had done rather badly 
with a short bit as a servant, blossomed 
out into the uproariously funny Dicken- 
sian villain, Mr. Snobson; Mary Morris, 
now known to fame as the too-perfect 
heroine of Mrs. Mowatt’s chaste comedy, 
is recognized by nobody as that figure 
of sin, with only three lines to speak, 
who hovered over the first scene of the 
Strindberg play. 


STRESS this matter because, quite 

unintentionally, we proved that a per- 
manent company is the easiest, as well 
as the most logical, reform possible in 
the American theatre today. And when 
the time came round for our next pro- 
duction, we demonstrated something 
about that other reform which our stage 
demands—namely, a repertory theatre. 
Unless you keep a company of players 
together, you cannot develop team work 
and individual excellence. Conversely, 
unless you keep your plays together-- un- 
less you present all your productions 1 
your own houses, changing them night by night 
or week by week—you cannot keep a perma- 
nent company. And, unless you have a large 
enough theatre to make a decent profit out of 
the more popular pieces, you can’t afford to 
undertake repertory. We had to move Fashion 
out of the Provincetown into a larger theatre to 
(Continued on page 94) 
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THE KNUT 
(Above) 
Piccadilly Percy is the good 
old, tried and true English 
model of man-about-town. 
He is a bit more rakish this 
season than any before. The 
war horror has faded away; 
he has stood up amazingly 
well under the Labour Gov- 
ernment; his linen is gayer 
than ever, his waist smaller, 
and what ho! there’s a 
dashing pretty girl passing 
across the way! 


THE “BOOKIE” 
(Right) 
London would not be Lon- 
don without her sporty 
bookies, who make such 
cheery companions on a 
trip out to Epsom Downs. It 
is well to remember, how- 
ever, that after they have 
slipped you two or three 
knowing tips and led you 
to place a few pounds on 
their fancies, they usually 
take the field against you 
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THE TEA-HOUNDS 
These are the newest type of English tea-hounds. Every one has 


the real Ritzy look. The soulful look in their eyes has nothing 

whatever to do with soul, but is occasioned only by their 

thoughts of the delicious cakes they are going to eat. These 
lovely ladies, by the way, will eat practically anything 
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Fish’s Guide to London 


Last Minute Snaps of Charmers 


and Jolly Chaps 


Drawings by FISH 


fHE DOWNTRODDEN 
NOBILITY 


One who does not know his 
London might suppose that 
the poor creature at the 
left were a down-and-out 
author or a hired mourner; 
but no—the miserable wretch 
is only a tax-ridden Duke 


THE 
UTTERLY CLARIDGE’S 


It will take another genera- 
tion to absorb and somewhat 
mitigate the awful grandeur 
of the present crop of Profit- 
eeresses, who are too utterly 
Claridge’s for anything. One 
can’t live up to them 





THE CHARLOT GIRL 
(Above) 

That time-honoured institu- 
tion, the Gaiety girl, has 
now been replaced by this 
little pony type ot vTun- 
about, which is enjoying im- 
mense popularity in the tight 
little isle. This specific ex- 
hibit is known to the young- 
er supper set as Charlotte 
of Chariot’s. Note the tricky 
accessories in the way of 

cane and pocket-book 


THE “BOBBY” 
(Left) 
The English bobby hasn’t 
come to such artificial aids 
as signal towers with elec- 
tric lights. These he would 
consider strictly unprofes- 
sional. He still relies on the 
raising of his good right 
hand, and the tremendous 
dignity with which he man- 
ages to invest his job. Some- 
how he always has time to 
he courteous, yet keeps order 
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Jane Cowl: An Inspiring Figure in the American Theatre 


Who Has Appeared Lately in Classic Réles, Including Successively Juliet, Melisande, and Cleopatra 











anniversary of the death of a poet whose 

name and fame have undergone many 
odd fluctuations. George Gordon, Lord Byron, 
first dazzled his world by his personal beauty 
and charm, as well as by his early virtuosity 
in poetry; then shocked it by his over-indul- 
gences, his unsuccessful marriage, his 
subsequent divorce, and his rather 
cynical ccde about both of these; and 
finally, when his literary reputation 
was yielding somewhat to that of 
greater contemporary poets than he, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats, he 
again astounded it by his heroic death 
in the Greek War of Liberation. 

Not long after Byron’s death, he 
became, in the minds of English critics 
—although his cult in Europe was 
wide—a minor poet who had managed 
to invest himself with a sentimental 
and stormful glamour. In this, they 
did him far less than justice, for in 
Byron’s Don Juan, his supreme work, 
he stands revealed as a poet of power 
and a satirist of the first order. 

Byron’s death, in Greece, at the age 
of thirty-six in the Greek War of 
Liberation, has a strangely interesting 
parallel in that of Rupert Brooke, 
almost a century later. For it was in 
Greece, in an expedition to rescue Con- 
stantinople from the Turks, that 
Brooke died, on April 23—the same 
month as Byron—in his twenty-eighth 
year, of fever and blood poisoning 
resulting from sun-stroke in one of those 


T= year 1924 brings the one hundredth 


“sprinkled isles, 
Lily on lily, that o’erlace the sea 
And laugh their pride when the light wave lisps 
Greece”. 

Nor does the parallel stop there. For there 
are striking similarities in their lives and cir- 
cumstances, and especially in their reaction to 
war, 


Poets in War 


OTHING is more certain than that the 

reaction of men in war is so varied as to 
make the experiences of any man, or group of 
men, flatly false to the experience of others 
under the same stress. If proof of this were 
needed, one has only to read the reviews, pas- 
sionately partisan, of novels that have been 
hold enough to attempt to portray the emotions 
and behaviour of soldiers in the Great War. 

Particularly interesting, of course, was the 
response of men of sensitive artistic tempera- 
ment; and here we find the same implacable 
differences: for they range from the golden, 
lyric cry of Rupert Brooke and the romantic 
gallantry of Aldan Seeger all through the 
chromatic scale of emotions—from the brave, 
grim laughter of Robert Graves to the tor- 
mented shriek of Siegfried Sassoon. 

It is significant of these two young men of 
genius, Brooke and Byron, that both found in 
war release and cleansing flame, and died 
before the long nerve torture of the struggle 
could quench their ardour. 

Both of these young Englishmen had been 
favoured by fortune and were in sufficiently 
easy Circumstances to live for the cultivation 








Turks, 


By LORNA R. F. BIRTWELL 


of their human and artistic sensibilities—they 
did not eat “the porridge of John Keats”. Both 
of them received the education of the English 
gentleman, Brooke’s, however, much less eccen- 
tric and more complete than Byron’s. Both of 
them claimed Cambridge as their University. 
There is, indeed, in Brooke’s poem celebrating 


SERRIL SCHELL 


RUPERT BROOKE AND LORD BYRON 


Brooke and Byron, both English poets of great personal charm and 
distinction, died young in Greece, on military expeditions against the 
April 19, 1924, marks the one hundredth anniversary of 


Byron’s death in the Greek War of Liberation 


“the lovely hamlet, Grantchester’, where he 
lived during many months of his university 
life, a charming reference to “Byron’s Pool”, 
a little widening in the River Cam just above 
Cambridge where Byron used to swim, as well 
as to a difficult feat of his in swimming a chan- 
nel of the Hellspont, in the lines: 

“Here in the dawn-lit waters cool 

His ghostly lordship swims’ the pool, 

And tries the strokes, essays the tricks 

Long learned on Hellespont or Styx.” 


Furthermore, both of these young poets were 


_ handsome and popular, and each had achieved 


an immediate and startling success in poetry. 
Above all, both had the young artist’s passion- 
ate willingness to live and suffer, if thus one 
might sound every note on the key-board. And 
both found in the quest a bitter satiety and 
disillusionment, “‘a deep disgust of life, love, 
all things.” The experience is, of course, as 
old as youth and art, with their eternal, sharp 
demand that life shall be more than it ever is 
or can be. 

It may be disputed that this was the case 
with Brooke, for his friends remember him 
as an ardent, joyous young man, much in love 
with life; a good football player and cricketer, 
as well as poet, whose decadence was nothing 
more than a passing pose. This, of course, is 
to a certain extent true; and we find Brooke 
writing to a friend, “I suppose my occupation 
is being in love with the universe, or (for it’s 
an important difference) with certain bits, or 
moments, or points, of it.” On the other hand, 
he writes on the day after his twentieth birth- 
day, “I am now in the depths of despondency 
because of my age. I’m filled with an hysterical 
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Two Soldier Poets—Lord Byron and Rupert Brooke 


Brooke’s Death in Greece was Strangely Paralleled by That of Byron, One Hundred Years Ago 


despair to think of fifty dull years more”; and 
certainly, if the internal evidence of that extra- 
ordinarily sincere volume of his verse may be 
believed, Brooke had moments, many of them, 
when he scraped the very bottom of ennui and 
self-disgust. 

There the parallel between Brooke and Byron 
must cease; for the brilliant and 
spoiled young lordling took refuge, for 
a time at least, in the sentimental pose 
of the misunderstood Childe Harold, 
while Brooke’s saner cynicism turned 
its merciless light upon himself in a 
way that we must believe would have 
brought healing for the disease of too 
much youth. It is to be doubted, how- 
ever, whether anything except the mad, 
generous adventure of the Greek War 
of Liberation would have released 
Byron from the flatness of jaded so- 
phistication into which he had fallen, 
or given back to him in death the glory 
with which he had flamed upon the 
world in his early years. 

The story is still fresh with us of 
that beautiful and gifted young man, 
Rupert Brooke—the first of the soldier 
poets to fall in the Great War; the firs: 
to remind us that war was to take its 
toll, not only of flesh and blood ana 
human hearts, but of the sustaining 
genius of nations, who turned in his 
own words: 

“From ha?f-men and their dirty songs and 

dreary, 

And all the little emptiness of love” 

to find on foreign soil, in the little island of 
Skyros, “the laughing heart’s long peace”. It 
may not be amiss to go back a century and re- 
view the last chapter in the life of that other 
English poet, whose fate Brooke was all uncon- 
sciously to share. 


Byron in the Greek War 


RECENT book La Vie de Byron, from the 

pen of that distinguished French writer, 
Roger Boutet de Monvel,* gives us a vivid 
account of Byron’s travels in Europe, and re- 
lates with sympathetic fidelity the story of his 
last days and death at Missolonghi. From the 
narrative of M. de Monvel, this account of 
Byron’s activities in the Greek War of Libera- 
tion will largely be drawn. 

It will be remembered by students of Byron’s 
life that, far from sympathizing with the 
Greeks on his first visit to Greece in 1809, he 
regarded them as a slavish people, quite in- 
ferior to the Turks. It was not until 1821, 
when little bands of Greek patriots, finding 
their cause deserted by their European allies, 
launched a desperate revolt against the Turks, 
that Byron, ever a champion of the underdog, 
began to be warmly interested in the Greeks, 
and this interest grew until finally he devoted 
his life to their cause. To many his hellenism 
seemed nothing more than a pose. But while it 
is true that his credit as a man had suffered 
severely and that he did hope to regain at least 

(Continued on page 90) 


* Roger Boutet de Monvel is a son of the artist, Maurne 
Boutet de Monvel, whose paintings for the life of Jeanne d’Arc 
are justly famous, and the brother of Bernard de Monvel, who 
has done some amusing sketches for Vanity Fair. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Bertrand Russell—America’s Distinguished Visitor 
A Witty and Courageous Pessimist, Russell Buiids for Man a Magnificent Domain of Thought 


ERTRAND RUSSELL was born 
in Trelleck, England, fifty-two 
years ago. He was educated at 

oOrcg Trinity College, Cambridge, 

a omelll where he won a first class in 
mathematics and philosophy and was ap- 
pointed 2 fellow and a lecturer. His grand- 
father was Earl Russell, twice prime min- 
ister of Great Britain; and he is heir presump- 
tive to his brother, Lord John Russell. 

Bertrand Russell is of a slight, nervous 
build, with aristocratic features expressive of 
restrained feeling. His personality is of the 
type that makes devoted disciples and friends 
of those who are drawn to him by the fire of 
his passionate idealism. His is a restless mind, 
full of a soaring impatience with things as they 
are, and of an imaginative vision of a better 
world in the future. His conversation sparkles 
with sallies and bright repartee; and when he 
is serious, his voice has a penetrating quality 
of subdued intensity. He is at his best in dis- 
cussion; words match thoughts without effort, 
and his intelligence rides to his point with 
tremendous speed. 

Like the classical philosophers of his own 
land—Locke, Bentham, and John Stuart Mill 
—Russell is a philosopher who also engages in 
politics; and he moves in the troubled atmos- 
phere of social problems with hardly less ease 
than in the serener air of speculation. Here 
is a mathematician who is also a mystic, a 
Platonist and an empiricist; one who can be 
the author at the same time of the Principia 
Mathematica and of the rhapsodical Free 
Man’s Worship. 

His personality is indeed complex, and his 
emotional bent is as pronounced as are his in- 
tellectual interests. But he insists that these 
two aspects of human nature should be kept 
distinct; and in his writings, the warning recurs 
like a constant refrain that emotions should 
play no part in determining our beliefs, for 
they are sudden, capricious, and violent, drown- 
ing the fainter music of reason. 





The Metaphysics of Bertrand Russell 


USSELL is the avowed enemy of all Berg- 

sonians, and characterizes intuition as an 
animal instinct found chiefly in savages anc dogs. 
Only through rational thought may man hope 
to attain truth and progress. To quote his own 
words: “Men fear thought as they fear nothing 
else on earth—more than ruin, more even than 
death. Thought is subversive and revolution- 
ary, destructive and terrible; thought is merci- 
less to privilege, established institutions, and 
comfortable habits; thought is anarchic and 
lawless, indifferent to authority, careless of 
the well-tried wisdom of the ages. Thought 
looks into the pit of hell and is not afraid. It 
sees man, a feeble speck, surrounded by un- 
fathomable depths of silence; yet it bears itself 
proudly, as unmoved as if it were the lord of 
the universe. Thought is great and swift and 
free, the light of the world, and the chief glory 
of man.” 

Mr. Bradley has defined metaphysics as the 
finding of bad reasons for what one believes 
on instinct, adding that the finding of reasons 
is itself an instinct. Now, looking at philoso- 
phers from the standpoint of their instinctive 


By RAPHAEL DEMOS 


bias, we might divide them ‘a‘o two groups: 
the pagans and the ascetically-minded. The 
pagans include the idealists and the prag- 
matists; in their hands, philosophy is an instru- 
ment for indulging human impulses and ideals. 
They represent man, if not as the hero, at any 
rate as a dominating character in the drama 
of the universe; a being whose ending is des- 
tined to be most happy. 

For the second group, philosophy is an in- 
tellectual discipline, a renunciation of hopes, 
a form of disillusionment. To this school of 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL 


The Honourable Bertrand Russell, now 
lecturing in this country, is a brilliant 
exponent, not only of a philosophy of 
pure logic, but also of freedom and 
beauty as opposed to industrialism. 
His keen social sympathies are the 
more remarkable as he is a member of 
an old and privileged order of society 


ascetic philosophers, Russell undoubtedly be- 
longs. “I desire that some of my beliefs should 
be in the nature of a hair-shirt”, he writes. 
Elsewhere, he seems to favour Ockham’s razor 
as the magic symbol of his ascetic creed. Now 
Ockham’s razor stands for the rule that entities 
should not be multiplied unnecessarily, in view 
of the fact that the simpler our hypotheses, the 
fewer our chances of error. On the bacis of this 
principle, Russell proceeds to reject as unreal 
the familiar things of daily life. Brandishing 
the redoubtable razor, our philosopher invades 
the placid precincts of common-sense; and it is 
“off with their heads” for souls and persons, 
tables and chairs, and moments, and points. 


A Characteristic Perversity 


UT while intolerant of its respectable citi- 
zens, Russell exhibits unlimited charity 
toward the shadier characters of common sense, 
welcoming, with lavish hospitality, dreams, 
hallucinations, and vagrant images—the halt, 
the maimed, and the blind in the realm of 
human thought—into the chambers of reality. 
His is a curiously perverse attitude—with his 
Ockham’s razor, he shaves the chin, but mean- 
while grows whiskers on the cheeks. 

Yet there is reason in this perversity. In a 
genuine sense, the function of philosophy is to 
provide a refuge for the homeless and untamed 
portions of experience. The characters in a 
dream, the fleeting images of a revery, refuse 





to abide by the laws of space and time; and 
they are promptly disfranchised by physics and 
common sense. But philosophy, animated by g 
more catholic spirit, recognizes that they are 
psychological experiences, after all, and claims 
for them the full rights of citizenship in the 
community of real things. 

Still, there are limits to Russell’s tolerance, 
He will not recognize round squares and their 
kin as real, for they have committed the un- 
nardonable sin, the sin against the spirit of 
logic; they have violated the law of contra- 
diction. 

It appears, then, that the philosopher’s pro- 
gress from the condition of uncritical common 
sense to that of reflective thought is a change 
from a state of much believing but little clear- 
ness to one of greater clearness but little beliey- 
ing. An excellent example is mathematics, 
which Russell defines as the subject in which 
we never know what we are talking about, nor 
whether what we are saying is true. 

In contrast to the philosophical pagans, Rus- 
sell views man as but a tiny lump of impure 
carbon and water, crawling about on a micro- 
scopic planet of the solar system, which itself is 
an infinitesimal speck in the Milky Way. How 
presumptuous, therefore, of man to regard the 
universal landscape as merely a background 
fcr human existence! Just as our own shadow 
darens our path, so does the habit of seeing the 
world in terms of human desires and purposes 
obscure our vision. Russell goes on to ridicule 
the will-to-believers as voluptuaries; and in- 
vites the evolutionists, who regard the change 
from the amoeba to man as progress, to con- 
sider what the amoeba may think about the 
matter. 


An Intellectual Nomad 


T is exceedingly difficult to sum up Russell’s 
system in any specific formulae, as he 
changes his views continually. He is an intel- 
lectual nomad, moving restlessly from place to 
place, never pitching his tent for very long. Yet 
the careful student can distinguish a constant 
method, even a persistent doctrine, throughout 
the vicissitudes of Russell’s thought—I mean 
the doctrine of Logical Atomism. 

Probably Russell’s greatest claim to fame 
lies in his logical researches. Logic has been 
the most reactionary of the philosophical disci- 
plines. Until recently, it had been dominated by 
Aristotle, just as physics was dominated by him 
in the Middle Ages. But a few decades ago 
there was a great renaissance, as a result of 
which many discoveries were made and logic 
was established on a new basis. _ And in this 
renaissance, Russell has been one of the most 
notable figures. 

Just as modern psychology has nothing to 
do with the soul, so the logic of Mr. Russell has 
nothing to do with thought. The laws ef logic 
are the laws, not of thought, but of things; in 
brief, logic is the science of pure form. Relieved 
from the dead weight of its psychological con- 
nections, logic expands in new directions until 
it becomes indistinguishable from mathematics. 

Russell is joint author, with Alfred White- 
head (who is coming to Harvard to teach 
philosophy next year), of the Principia 

(Continued on page 78) 
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AUGUST PERRET 


One of the Orloff busts, which 
has been most widely discussed 
by French art critics. Here a 
darker wood has been used than 
that usually employed by the 
sculptress. Note the faint 
suspicion of cubism 


CHANA ORLOFF AND 
ER SON 


Mme. Orloff has now 
become one of the most 
interesting figures in the 
artistic life of Paris, 
where her’ enchanting 
Studio, her high talent as 
a sculptress, and her in- 
teresting circle of friends 
have made a_ notable 
position for her. An ex- 
hibition of her work will 
soon be seen in New York 


ANDRE LEVINSON 


Chana Orloff, the distinguished 
Russian sculptress, has exhib- 
ited this striking portrait bust 
at two recent shows in Paris. 
Note the attempt at simplifi- 
cation. It is less than life-size 








EDMOND FLEG 


A portrait of the well-known 
French dramatist and critic, 
author of ‘“‘Ecoute Israel” and 
“La maison du Bon Dieu’. The 
sculptress concerns herself little 
with minor facial characteristics 





DR. KONINJY 
A distinguished Russian physi- 
cian, now living in Paris. To 
this bust the sculptress has 
added a very high patine, or 
polish, giving to the portrait an 
extraordinary luster, compar- 
able to that of a bronze 


A Group of Chana Orloff’s Portrait Busts in Wood 


A Russian Woman, Who is Leading a New Movement in Sculpture, in Paris 
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VANITY Fa 


How Can We Make America Support Its Artists? 


A Few Authoritative Opinions on the Art of Salesmanship and the Salesmanship of Art 


LARGE part of my life is spent in the 
A various picture galleries which the vast 

city of New York opens daily to her 
citizens. It has been my pleasure to watch 
the crowds who throng them, with an eye on 
the actual purchasers of art. They are pitifully 
few—one in ten thousand, or less. The situa- 
tion is a curious one, and not without its 
tragic side. Here we see, on the one hand, the 
artists, the original creators, eager to sell; on 
the other, the public, many of whom are 
anxious to buy. Between them stands the 
dealer, alert and ready to bring the two to- 
gether. Why is it that the happy union can 
so seldom be effected ? 

The question admits various answers. An 
obvious one is that the price of a first-class 
work of art is always beyond the purse of 
any but the limited class whose only worry is 
the super-tax. This is sadly true. I have 
talked with many artists, and put the case in 
this way: ‘Now, look; here you are, crazy to 
sell a picture; and here am I, crazy to buy 
one; and yet you put a price on it that would 
eliminate every one but a Pittsburgh million- 
aire, all the time knowing that no one in Pitts- 
burgh buys a picture except to have it match a 
rug or go with the furniture in a certain room.” 

“Tt’s the truth”, my friend admitted; “I 
had a show in Pittsburgh for six weeks, and 
the only nibble I had was from a man who 
wanted to know if he could buy the frame 
without the picture.” 


The Artist’s Protest 


“@NERTAINLY,” I said, “and yet all over 

the country are thousands of people with 
limited incomes and artistic longings, who 
would be overjoyed to have an example of your 
work on their walls. But they do not even dare 
ask the price; they know it is so far above 
them.” 

“Nonsense”’, said the artist; “they wouldn’t 
buy. pictures, no matter how cheap they 
were. Why, they have had the chance a dozen, 
a hundred times, and have never fallen for it. 
Who bought Manet’s pictures, when he was 
starving and offering them to the shop-keepers 
of the Rue Bonaparte for thirty francs apiece? 
Who bought Meryon’s etchings, when he was 
down and out, and would have traded one of 
his glorious Gargoyles for a bit of chocolate? 
No one. The same people looked at their pic- 
tures who, today, look at mine; and passed 
them by, just as they pass me by, because they 
do not recognize genius when they see it.” 

He paused a moment; but only for breath. 

“Your damned, pettifogging, cautious, little 
citizen—I don’t mean you, but all the others 
—he is the one who ruins the artist. He 
is the guy who holds off and waits until a man 
is dead or established by means of a picture or 
two in a gallery, and then he doesn’t have to 
think of buying. Why should he, when he can 
go into a hundred doors and see all he wants to, 
free? These accursed galleries are another trou- 
ble. Art is made to look at. But why should it 
be looked at free? Have we free movies, or free 
drama, or free symphony music? No! then 
why, in God’s name. . . . ?” 

He sank, foaming, on the divan in the middle 
of the room. 


By J. ELBERT CARSTAIRS 


“Why do I do this?” he sobbed. “Why do 
I allow myself to become stultified and cor- 
rupted by contact with this degrading form of. 
self-exhibition, when I ought to be out in the 
night with my sticks of dynamite, blowing up 
art galleries? Why do I aid and abet the in- 
fluences which pauperize the public, and leave 
the artist poor indeed?” 

Not being prepared to answer this question 
off-hand, I left him; but since then I have given 
the matter deep thought, and have also con- 
sulted with other authorities on art subjects; 
for it seemed to me that there was much that 
was true and rather pitiful in what my friend 
said; and that, if I should go thoroughly to the 
bottom of the question, something might be 
done to ameliorate the position of those sensi- 
tive children of society, the artists. If they are 
parasites, let us consider that so is the orchid, 
the rarest of our flowers, for which the most 
fabulous prices are paid. 


I Consult Some Authorities 


HAT my friend said about othe: forms of 

artistic entertainment stuck in my mind, 
and I resolved to seek out members of allied 
professions, as well as business men and 
women, in order to get their ideas on how to 
put art across. 

My first interview, with Miss Anna Nolan, 
star of the enormously successful musical 
comedy, Cuckoo Land, was not particularly 
satisfactory, owing to the fact that the little 
lady thought that by “pictures” I must mean 
pictures of herself, or, possibly, moving pic- 
tures. Further than that, her mind could not 
travel; but I felt repaid, having been ushered 
into her dressing room while she was in mid- 
change between Acts One and Two, in which 
semi-finished state she made a picture no artist 
could have painted. 

I had better luck with the box office, where 
I dropped in for a chat with Abe Gulloch, who 
keeps ’em waiting at the Gotham Theatre. 

“Sure, charge ‘em admission,” was Abe’s 
dictum. “Say, them artists must be a bunch 
of boobs to let the public in on their show 
without comin’ across. An’ on a first night, 
too. Whass ’at you call it? Varnishin’ day? 
To open up with a house full of paper, an’ 
then feed ’em tea, besides? Why don’t you do 
like Ziegteld done over to the Follies? Stick 
‘em twenty dollars a ticket; or better’n ’at, get 
Morris Gest to manage the whole thing for yer. 
That baby has ’em all guessin’. Have you 
seen our show? It’s a wow.” 

Henry Bruce, of the publishing firm of 
Bruce & Wigglesworth, gave the subject his 
usual ponderous attention. 

“T have often thought of the graphic artists 
as being singularly astray in this modern 
world of ours. Their relation to it, by the way, 
is taken up quite exhaustively in the new book 
by Branchard, which we have just published, 
Art in the Market Place. You've not seen it? 
Miss Robbins, will you fetch a copy of Art in 
the Market Place, please, and bring an order 
blank with it? Well, as I was saying, what 
I have always thought, and what I said, in fact, 
at the last dinner of the American Publishers, 
is that the artist ought to try to introduce the 
element of royalties in their work. In other 


words, every time a picture is sold, the artist 
should receive ahandcomecommission. It should 
be larger than in the book business, naturally, 
because pictures are sold less often than books. 
By the way, I believe we have an excellent 
volume on that very phase of the subject. Miss 
Robbins, will you kindly add to Mr. Carstairs 
order a copy of Recollections of Royalty? Wij 
you have these sent, or take them with you?” 

Giving a fictitious address to which the 
volumes might be sent, for all I cared, I de. 
parted, with the feeling that Bruce’s idea, 
though interesting, might be hard to work out, 

My next source of information was the office 
of a business-man, whose interests are in 
way allied to those of the artistic fraternity, 
Willis Paddock makes and sells paint in large 
quantities. His slogan, “For Perfection and 
Protection, Paddock’s Paints”, is known 
wherever people can read. Paddock is more 
than a paint manufacturer; he is a go-getter, 
an up-to-date merchant of the first flight. He 
claims that he built up the Paddock Plant 
from a pint-pot, and got his first start by 
satisfying an old-lady client, who said she 
wanted the blinds on her house to match the 
colour of her cat’s eyes. 

He received me at once, and plunged into 
the matter with his usual energy. 

“The trouble isn’t with the price,” he said, 
“You can make a thing too cheap, as well as 
too expensive. The demand is there, you your- 
self admit. The problem is to make ’em buy. 
To get the old hand-down into the berry patch. 
Listen; what the picture business needs is a 
live sales force and an entirely new line of 
sales talk. I’ve been in the galleries—I know, 
and I tell you, it’s sickening. 


Strong Arm Methods 


“FINHOSE long haired Percies must can the 
chatter about tones and patine and nuances 
and colour-values. That won’t sell anything. 
What the man behind the fountain pen wants 
to know is about the investment value of what 
you offer him. If I should go into that game, 
know what I’d do? I'd start the Paddock 
Art Investment Service, with monthly reports 
of new issues in the market, and graphs of the 
trend and net per annum yield over a period 
of, say, twenty years. I would point out to 
prospects that the paint used on my offerings 
was of A-1 Paddock quality, guaranteed not 
to fade, flake, or crock. I’d show my customers 
that, though the initial cost of Paddock pic- 
tures might be more than they would pay at a 
department store, there would be no upkeep 
and a certain appreciation of value. Canvases 
ought to run in standard stock sizes, with de- 
mountable and inter-changeable frames, and 
a tool kit included with each purchase. There's 
nothing to it; art has got to be put on a busi- 
ness basis, or go into the hands of a receiver.” 
The political slant on this important question 
was even more drastic and forceful than that 
expressed by Big Business. My friend, Timo- 
thy McCune, Congressman-at-large for the 
eighth district, was emphatic in his denuncia- 
tion of the money forces controlling the art 
world. : 
“They keep it all for themselves,” he said, 
(Continued on page 100) 
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& STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Doris Keane and Jacob Ben Ami 


said,. 


Two American Actors, Who Have Been A ppearing Together in “Welded”, a Play by Eugene O’ Neill 

















RAYMOND RADIGUET 


Who died a few months ago, after achieving a su- 

perb success with “Le Diable ay Corps” a novel 

he wrote when he was about fifteen, and which 

was for a time the most warmly discussed novel 
in France 


JEAN COCTEAU (Right) 


Because he still looks as young as this youthful 
picture; because, himself young, he has generously 
sponsored dozens of young writers in France; be- 
cause he is a poet, ballet-maker, novelist, and 
dramatist; because he is wholly Parisian, and refers 
to the Seine as “the open sea’’; because Clive Bell 
considers him as the protagonist of modern ideas 
in French for the next ten years; because he has 
run a cabaret, and himself played the drum in the 
jazz band; because he has lectured at the Institute 
under the most conventional auspices; and finally 
because he has followed ‘‘Le Grand Ecart’’ with 
“Thomas l’Imposteur’’, both novels of distinction 


aes 


LA COMTESSE DE NOAILLES 
(Above) 

Because, since the publication of 

her first volume of poems, she has 

occupied a position of singular 

importance in French literature, 

and has received many honours 


LES SIX (Right) 
Because, under the inspiration of 
Erik Satie, they combined for 
a long time nearly all the mus- 
ical talent of France; because 
they include, grouped around the 
pianist Marcelle Meyer, the lovely 
Germaine Taillefer, Darius Mil- 
haud, Arthur Honegger, Francis 
Poulenc, and Georges Auric, all 
collaborators on the Eiffel Tower 
Ballet of Jean Cocteau (right 
rear), and Jean Wiener (in pro- 
file), who directed the first jazz 
concert to be presented in Europe 


VANITY Far 


PAUL MORAND 


Because he is a member, in good standing, of the 
exclusive literary club known as the Quai d’Orsay 
(in other words, the French Foreign Office); 
because his mother was Russian, his education 
English, and his interests universal; because he 
is a real cosmopolite and a devoted Frenchman; 
because he writes French brilliantly and English 
well, and speaks both languages persuasively; 
because he is a great friend of America, which he 
hopes to visit; because he is the author of ‘“Ouvert 
la Nuit’, the most brilliant story-sketches of 
Europe after the war; and finally because his novel, 
“Lewis et Irene’’, justifies, in a magnificent way, 
the high praise won by his earlier work 


Our French Friends Nominate Candidates for Their Hall of Fame 


The Famous French Painter. Jacques-Emile Blanche, Presents a Group of Men and Women Notable in the Arts 
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T the present rate, it will become im- 
A past to mention the subject of jazz 
by the middle of next December. The 
overpowering necessity, even now, to explain 
and apologize and modify is clouding the con- 
science of those who like to listen to jazz and 
like to understand what they like. Fortunately, 
the thing itself is a sturdy creature and will 
not be killed by conversation. But the con- 
tinuance of the sentimental attitude toward 
jazz—in which you consider it as the “ex- 
pression of post-war demoralization”, or as 
“the true voice of the age”’, or as “the beginning 
(or the end) of music”, makes it worth while 
to discover what actually it is. What does 
jazz consist of ? How is it created or produced ? 
Perhaps the clearest way to arrive at an 
answer, without becoming involved in technical 
details, is to compare the jazz band of ten 
years ago with that of today. The former was 
a jazz band and played jazz; the present one, 
if you follow either the learned Doctor Vin- 
cent Lopez or the eminent Professor Paul 
Whiteman, is ‘‘a small orchestra”, playing 
“modern American music”. These gentlemen 
are no doubt right; but they do not realize two 
things: that a description is not a name, and 
that a good name will cling to a good thing 
long after the nature of the thing has changed— 
as witness the Democratic party, which is a 
good thing in more senses than one. 

Jazz happens to be a growing thing, not a 
dead one; and you cannot change the name 
every four months to suit the new development. 
If either of these conductors really must change 
the name, I suggest “American noises”, a 
phrase which occurred in a conversation be- 
tween J. P. McEvoy, author of The Potters, 
and George Gershwin, composer of A Rhap- 
sody in Blue, the first concerto ever written for 
a jazz orchestra. The jazz of ten years ago is 
considered rather low by the masters of the 
modern effects. I think they are inclined to 
deny even its good features, its impudence, 
and its vehemence. It was played on five in- 
struments: the cornet, clarinet, trombone, 
plano, and percussion; and the players im- 
provised ad lib, as do gipsy bands, Negro 
players, and others who have an instinctive 
feeling of time and rhythm which always 
brings them out right in the end. 

_ This ancient jazz band lacked two of the 
struments which are now considered the 
characteristic features of jazz: the saxophone 








and the banjo. They took a piece of music, 


“in essence, a way of making music. 


By GILBERT SELDES 


and instead of playing it, they played with it; 
and the best description of the result is their 
own: hot and sour. They used, in addition to 
the five musical instruments, a large number 
of accessories, hardware capable of producing 
noise, hollow and resonant hardware, frying 
pans and cowbells. They took such com- 
positions as suited their capacities, and they 
adored musical tricks and imitative sounds; 
in that respect agreeing with Richard Strauss. 
In The Livery Stable Blues, by La Rocca, 
which Mr. Whiteman played at his edu- 
cational concert to show what the ancient jazz 
had been, they imitated the cows and the 
chickens; they clucked and grunted and 
growled. The noises were entertaining to 
listen to, but it seems to me that the result 
may have been hard to dance to. The direct 
development of this type of jazz can be traced 
in such a band as that of Ted Lewis, where the 
music is still played with sharpness and a 
touch of curdling, and the musical jokes are 
broad and long. The “‘true development” you 
find in such organizations as the Lopez and 
Whiteman bands, where the music is less 
humourous, the tricks less spontaneous, and 
where, essentially, you are approaching the 
traditional orchestra. 


OWEVER, in one respect, the old jazz 
and the new, the soft and the sour, are 
alike. They are making music; and jazz is, 
It isn’t 
music itself, but a manner of treatment, a 
method. The confusion in the minds of listen- 
ers to jazz is due to one additional fact: up to 
the present moment, this treatment has been 
almost universally and almost exclusively ap- 
plied to one type of music. It can be, and is 
slowly being, applied to others; but it has been, 
so far, reserved for popular song and dance 
music. When Mr. Whiteman played Pomp 
and Circumstance, he was applying the treat- 
ment we know as jazz—applying it with a 
gentle pressure—to semi-classical music. What 
he produced was, none the less, jazz. There 
was, by the way, no question of the effect: a 
superb orchestra was wasting its time on trash. 
The sounds of the modern jazz orchestra 
terrify the traditional “music-lover” (a music- 
lover being one who loves the kind of music 
he knows, and no other). I have heard a 
young composer, as he listened to some muted 
brass, enquire,—‘‘Is that really a vulgar 
sound, or de we only think so because we are 
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American Noises: How to Make Them, and Why 


A Cold-blooded Analysis of the Sentimental Subject of Jazz 


not used to it?”” That is a generous attitude, 
in comparison with most. Actually, the ma- 
jority of the sounds now produced are musical 
noises, issuing from legitimate musical instru- 
ments, frequently pushed outside their conven- 
tional range, and often in strange combina- 
tions. The hardware is gone; the accessories 
diminish in importance. The _ instruments 
added to the old five-piece, or rather five-man, 
band are the ones now dominant: the addi- 
tional brass, the saxophones, the banjo. Of 
these, the banjo is an outsider to be sure; the 
saxophone is about eighty years old. It has 
been modified somewhat, and a good jazz 
band now has about five saxophones differing 
in range, usually two sopranos, two altos, and 
a baritone; the Six Brown Brothers use also 
the bass baritone, if I recall correctly. 

The richness of this choir—and its peculiar 
effect upon critics—is due to its mechanism. 
It is actually a wind instrument and a brass 
instrument together; a reed and a bell. Its 
voice is equivocal, and it seems to have a 
special affinity for the moans and wails of 
barbaric emotion, probably because it was in 
that connection that it was first notably heard. 
The good Herr Sachs, who invented it, had 
no such intention; but he must have realized, 
if, like Abt Volger, he mused over his instru- 
ment, that it did, somehow, give the illusion 
of the human voice. He probably was not 
aware that, in 1924, it would be used in place 
of a violin. 





HE banjo is important because of its extra- 

ordinary precision of attack, its clearness, 
and because even an indifferent banjoist can 
keep a whole jazz band to the strictest time. 
A pianist may tend to render the beat muddy 
by using the damper pedal, which is a fatality 
in dancing; the banjo is the best corrective. 
It also supplies the effect of plucked strings 
in an orchestra where strings are rare. There 
are a few other instruments not used in the 
regular orchestra; and the Whiteman band, 
for example, uses the heckelphone, or bass 
oboe, much more than the average symphony 
orchestra, because it has a peculiarly pleasant, 
deep sound. The jazz whistle, also called the 
water whistle, is another—it has a sweet, clear, 
liquid sound. 

Obviously, the jazz band tries to develop 
those sounds at the extremes of our aural range: 
the deepest growl we can hear, the most piercing 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Chances of the Draw at Mah Jong 


Probabilities of Drawing a Set That Will Give the Player a Double 
By R. F. FOSTER* 


any particular sets, it may be well to 

glance at some of the principles that 
underlie getting together sets of any kind. 
There are two elements to be taken into consid- 
eration: drawing from the wall, and the pung 
or chee from the discards. 

In order that those-who have not gone thor- 
oughly into the theory and practice of discard- 

_ing, which must accompany or follow the draw 
from the wall, or the pung and chee (because, 
as you fill up one set, you must abandon some- 
thing that might have filled up another), the 
following general rule may be stated. 

At'the start, the play being governed by prob- 
abilities, keep the tiles that are most closely 
connected in sequence and suit, and abandon 
those that are far apart. But as the game pro- 
gresses and you can see what is going on around 
you, keep the tiles that are connected with those 
which you are likely to get from *he wall or the 
discards, and abandon those that your oppo- 
nents are likely to want, before they get their 
hands in shape to use them. 

Many players make the mistake of following 
the first part of this rule all through the game, 
forgetting that, while the first few draws and 
discards are all luck, after that the play is all 
brains. When the hand is first sorted, one 
naturally keeps a pair in preference to a single 
tile. One keeps the 5 and 6 of a suit in prefer- 
ence to the 2 and 8, or the 7 and 9. This is 
because there are more tiles that will fill out 
the 5 and 6 than will fill the others. 


Baw v= going into the chances of getting 


aed as the play progresses, it is not so much 
a question of how many tiles will fill out a 
set as it is of what the chances are of your 
getting them. We all know that if you have the 
5 and 6, there are eight tiles that will turn that 
into sequence; four 4s and four 7s. We also 
know that if you have a pair of Green Dragons, 
there are two of that tile to come. 

But as the play goes on, we come to a rather 
paradoxical situation, which is just the reverse 
of the situation at the start. To take the sim- 
plest and probably the most familiar case first. 
If the play is well advanced, you are much 
more likely to get a third Green Dragon, if one 
has already been discarded (before you could 
use it) than you are to get it if none has been 
discarded. Why? Because, if none has been 
discarded, it is very probable that some other 
player has a pair; whereas, if one has been 
discarded and was not taken, any player who 
draws the fourth will very likely discard it 
again at once. 

The same principle can often be applied 
to other sets, and especially to sequences. Let 
us suppose that, along toward the middle game, 
you want a certain tile to complete a particular 
set; no matter what that tile may be, you will 
find this rule to held in the majority of cases: 

The more of that tile there are still to come, 
none having been discarded, the less chance 
you have to get it. But if some of that tile have 
already been discarded or grounded, your chance 
of getting another is much better. 

The reason for this does not lie in the domain 
of mathematics, but in the psychology of the 
game. Let us take an example, such as may 
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come up in any hand under one form or an- 
other, and one with which every player is prob- 
ably familiar, though he may not have thought 
about it. 

To simplify the situation, we shall suppose 
that you have already grounded two sets, no 
matter what, and that after drawing from the 
wall the 8 of Dots, you find yourself called 





Problem No. 6 


You are West Wind, and West is the Domi- 
nating Wind, and you are playing the cleared- 
suit game. East and South have both drawn 
and .discarded Dots, without grounding any 
sets. You draw the 9 of Dots and have to 
discard. 


These were the original thirteen tiles in your 


hand: 
Bele” 
alll 


Will you discard the tile you have just drawn, 
or keep the pair of 9 Dots and discard some- 
thing else? If something else, what should it 
be and why? The answer will be found in 
the July number of Vanity Fair. 








ooana 
manana 











upon to discard from these eight tiles, there 
being only about sixty tiles left in the wall, 
playing the straight game. 
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The eyes are an essential to be looked after 
here, and by keeping the open-end four-tile 
sequence in Dots, you may get your eyes if you 
pair either end. Now you have to choose be- 
tween the Characters and the Bamboos for your 
discard. 


PON looking over the discards and the 

grounded sets, you find that there is not a 
single 7 of Bamboos in sight, but that one 
player has grounded three 3s of Characters in 
a mixed hand. The beginner invariably falls 
into the error of supposing that as there are no 
7s of Bamboos played so far, he has four 
chances to get one of those, as against the sol- 
itary chance to get the fourth 3 of Characters. 
This was true at the start of the play, but is 
not so now. 

It can be mathemathically proved that the 
chances are that some player already has in 
his concealed hand two or three 7s of Bamboos, 
and is ready to pung or kong the first one that 
appears; so that, unless you drew it from the 





wall, you could not take it. Any of three Oppo- 
nents might have those 7s. On the other hand 
the fourth 3 of Characters is probably of ms 
use to any one, and could be taken only for, 
chee or a woo, and your chance is as good ag 
any. If you are fortunate enough to get you 
eyes in the Dots before- the 3 of Characters 
comes along, you can take that tile from any 
one. 

This principle will be found to hold try 
of all tiles that are of no special value, Byt 
when we come to consider tiles that belong to 
doubling sets, especially in playing Mah Dub 
in which such sets are so essential to success 
circumstances change with the style of game 
in which you are engaged. This point is con. 
stantly overlooked even by very good players, 

In playing the straight game, every one 
knows, or should know, that the chances of 
getting two more Green Dragons, for instance, 
when you start out with only one, are very 
slight; but very few know or realize that the 
quicker they get rid of that single Dragon, the 
better. In playing Mah Dub or Mah Clear, 
on the contrary, these Dragons and Winds are 
usually held until the end; in the first game, 
hoping to get a doubling set; in the second 
game, so as to clear the hand of suit-tiles first, 


. it is one of the conditions of the game that 
the woo hand must be able to show at least 
one double, and that this double must be se- 
cured in one of six ways, three of which de- 
pend on luck, the others on play, the first thing 
to demand attention should be the luck, as the 
play is largely guided by that of your oppo- 
nents, especially in the matter of getting a 
double through a cleared suit. 

As the tiles that belong to the five doubling 
sets, three of them Dragons, two of them Winds, 
are very rarely discarded until the end game, 
and often not then, as they are dangerous, the 
problem is to ascertain your chances for getting 
these tiles by drawing them from the wall. 
This problem is conditioned by the fact that 
the average number of chances you will have 
to draw from the wall varies with the style of 
game in which you are engaged. In Mah Dub, 
as we saw in the May Vanity Fair, the average 
number of tiles drawn, after getting the original 
thirteen tiles, is about fifteen. As all prob- 


abilities are based on averages, we must take 


that as a basis. 

Starting then with thirteen tiles, and an 
average of fifteen draws from the wall, we 
have twenty-eight chances to draw anything 
we want. The chances we are about to consider 
will apply to any tile in the set; but for the 
present we are confining ourselves to the five 
doubling sets, on account of their importance 
to the woo hand. 

There are five sets, but we shall take only 
one of them as our example, the Red Dragon. 
There are four of these in the set, and in your 
twenty-eight draws from the wall, you may get 
them in any one of five ways: one, two, three, 
four Red Dragons, or none. 

The method of calculating these chances has 
been explained in the May Vanity Fair. For 
the benefit of those who are interested in such 
problems, attention should be called to these 

(Continued on page 84) 
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WICKOLAS MURAY 


ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


Because he is one of the 
most adroit and original 
of American humorists: 
because his gift for after- 
dinner speaking has saved 
many a soul-blighting ban- 
quet; because he is the dis- 
cerning dramatic critic of 
“Life”; because he is now 
a diverting feature in the 
“Music Box Revue’, but 
chiefly because he has mer- 
cifully injected into our 
national humour the 
quality of sophisticated 
and cultivated good taste 
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ORAWING BY IVAN OPFFER 





JAMES STEPHENS 


Because he remains one of the most interesting and 
intellectually satisfying Irish writers; because he has 
never allowed his nationalistic sentiments to becloud 
his artistic vision; because he writes sparingly, and 
all his work is distinguished by a high standard of 
excellence; and finally because his most recent novel, 
‘Dierdre’’, is the finest bit of writing, and the deepest, 
we have had in many a day 





ViZZAVONA 


ALBERT BESNARD 


Because he is a French painter of the first im- 
portance; because, as a young man, he won the 
Prix de Rome, in 1874; because he was for years 
the distinguished Director at Villa Medici; be- 
cause he is an etcher and lithographer of note; 
but chiefly because, at the age of 75, he has 
recently arrived in America, to serve on the jury 
to judge the great art exhibition at Pittsburgh 


PAUL STRAND 


ALFRED STIEGLITZ 


Because he is recognized as the leader of modern 
photographic art; because he received the Pro- 
gress Medal of the Royal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain; because he founded ‘‘Camera 
Work”; but chiefly because he has shown us, 
at his famous picture gallery, the latest and 
most significant developments of contemporary 
painting and sculpture of Europe and America 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


me | 


FLORENCE VANOAMM 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKI 


Because, as the foremost 
orchestral conduct in 
Russia, it is largely due 
to his efforts that sym- 
phonic music has become 
popular in his native 
land; because he is him- 
self a celebrated virtuoso 
on the bass viol, having 
been as a youth the 
prodigy of the Moscow 
Conservatory and later a 
professor; and finally be- 
cause he is to direct the 
celebrated Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra next 
season 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


James K. Hackett: A Memorable Macbeth 


The Eminent American Actor Has Now Successfully Enacted This Réle in France, England, and America 
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The Notebook of a New York Naturalist 


A New, and Infinitely Better, «Natural History of Selborne”’ 


T has happened at last, the literary event 

for which I have been hoping all my life. 

At last a man has done for New York City 
hat Gilbert White, the English naturalist, 
did for his native village of Selborne. Time 
out of mind I have wondered when the ob- 
serving nature lover would come along who 
would properly set our city, with its teeming 
animal and vegetable life, its curious geo- 
logic formations, its flora and fauna, before 
the world. 

And now it has happened, and one of the 
happiest realizations of my life is that, 
through the columns of Vanity Fair, I am 
able to give the discoverer a small part of the 
publicity which is his due. 

Horace Dill, when I first saw him, was 
seated on the top of a Fifth Avenue bus, note- 
book in hand, busily writing. The printed 
or written word has always exerted an irre- 
sistible fascination for me. Wherever I see 
it, I must read it. If I am on atrain and have 
no newspaper, I always read my neighbour's 
over his shoulder, sometimes forgetting my- 
self so far as to tell him when to turn over. 
If post cards arrive for members of my 
family, or perhaps a letter of which the flap 
has become ungummed, I invariably read 
these with avidity. It was natural, therefore, 
that I should peer over the stranger’s shoulder 
to decipher, if possible, what he was so busily 
writing. How thankful I have since been 
for my healthy curiosity, for even the first 
sentence thrilled me to the core. It was the 
diary of a naturalist with the true, woodsy 
tang, the nature-note I had been looking for 
all these years. 

Mr. Dill and His Diary 


NDER the date of the day, I read: “Spent 

an interesting hour in the bird sanctuary 
district of the upper West Side, studying the 
wild life of this region. In these early spring 
days, all Nature thrills to the cosmic urge, 
and the streets of this protected area are 
alive with bird life. The migratory birds 
are moving about in vast numbers, those that 
have nested making a great to-do in the 
nearby apartment houses, where I saw in some 
instances the nest-building operation going 
on, the window ledges being dotted with milk 
bottles or draped here and there with a pink 
chemise or pair of silk stockings. Near the 
comer of Eighty-third Street, I saw a lovely 
specimen of the white throated chippy, who 
was evidently looking for her mate. They 
are beautiful creatures.” 

This was enough for me. Without the 
slightest hesitation, I moved forward one 
seat, shoved the writer firmly against the bus- 
rail, and said, rapidly, “My dear sir, excuse 
an abrupt interruption—but you are the man 
I am looking for. Kindly alight and step 
with me into Grant’s Tomb yonder, where 
its quiet and cool, and where I may explain 
fo you a proposition which I know will in- 
terest you.”’ 

The deep seriousness of my manner must 
have impressed him, for, after a moment's 
hesitation, he said, “Very well, sir. Lead the 
Way.” Sitting on the edge of the wall above 
the sarcophagus of our great Civil War hero, 


Discovered by GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


I explained more fully my intense . interest 
in getting before our public the real beauties 
of their own surroundings. He took fire at 
once, and I could see the light of the zealot 
flare up in his eyes. 

“It has been the study of my life-time,” 
he said. “But Oh, you can never know how 
much alone I have been. In England, it i 
so different. There, every gentleman has as hi 
avocation and outside in.erest the study o 
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DRAWING BY WILLIAM GROPPER H 
A Maiden’s Skipping Song 
By Giapys Oaks 


HERE is always a blight 
On life’s beautiful cheek— 
Perfection I seek, 
Perfection I seck. 


The vase hides a crack, 

And my heart shields a leak— 
Perfection I seek, 

Perfection I seek. 


There is no man on earth 
I can love without rue— 
So I'm never quite true, 
Never quite true. 
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some phase of natural history. You may 
dine with Lord Beaverboard one evening, and 
discuss with him the life and habits of the 
deep-sea roach; and, on the next, sit far into 
the night with the Earl of Wainscoat, and 
hear his theories on the development of the 
oyster as a beast of burden. In Boston, too, 
there are a few sparks of interest in man’s 
natural environment. I visited my old friend, 
Dr. Emerson Titus, in Cambridge, recently, 
and he waked me every morning at five and 
took a stroll with me out to Fresh Pond 
Reservoir to see the gulls taking their morning 
bath. It was delightful... . but here in 
New York—why, my dear sir, until you spoke 
to me I did not suppose there was a single 
person in New York who knew the difference 
between a cat-bird and a dogwood.” 

We became so interested in comparing notes 
and enthusiasms that the afternoon waned and 
the stars were blinking over the Hudson when 
the tomb attendant finally pushed us out. But 


my quest had been successful, for Horace Dill 
promised to send me the diary he had kept 
for the last four years, together with a mass 
of miscellaneous notes, essays, and special 
articles, which he had never even sent to an 
editor, so great was his personal modesty. 

The journal arrived next day. For forty- 
eight hours, I did not raise my eyes from its 
fascinating pages. My future task is to ar- 
range it for publication. There are curious 
lapses and breaks in it. Sometimes a whole 
week will be missing. ‘This is particularly so 
during the periods when Dill was studying the 
habits of the night birds of Manhattan. But 
the material is there for a volume of amazing 
research, of which I am permitted to publish a 
few advance excerpts as an appetizer for the 
feast which is to follow. 


A Few of Our Feathered Friends 


OR instance, I find the following under 

date of February 24: 

“Spent the afternoon at the Ritz, watching 
the birds. Noted that the potted palms were 
looking especially well. A number of fine 
frigate birds moved by me, perfectly at home. 
They are splendid creatures; I never cease to 
marvel at their brilliant plumage. Not a few 
of our better-known birds are still at the 
southern feeding grounds, but I noted that one 
or two hell divers had returned, and quite a 
flock of wild geese were sitting at a large table 
in one corner.” 

Under an early March date, I came across 
an interesting note regarding some of our 
song birds: 

“This is the open season for song birds at 
the Opera. But the imported specimens on 
the stage are to me less interesting than our 
indigenous types. For instance, last night the 
hox next me was occupied by a family of hum- 
ming birds. I have noted the same group before, 
and am strongly of the opinion that they return 
annually to the same nest, just as the wrens do. 
Curiously enough, they seem to share the nest 
with birds of an entirely different type, a 
family of old crows, who occupy it on Thurs- 
day and Saturday matinees. But let us re- 
turn to the humming birds, who are most 
amusing, though, to some, quite exasperating. 
They are apparently fond of music, and know 
most of the melodies rendered by the song 
birds. The moment one of the performers be- 
gins to do his part, the humming birds start 
humming. They keep this up incessantly dur- 
ing the entire performance. Like our do- 
mestic canary, the louder the noise about them, 
the more they strive to make themselves heard. 

“In a box a little removed from the one in 
which I was harboured, I saw large numbers 
of parrots, cockatoos, and screech-owls, who 
kept up an incessant chattering. I feel quite 
certain that these birds have already enjoyed 
too much protection under our game laws, and 
that there ought to be an extermination act, 
making it mandatory for every able-bodied 
hunter to kill three or more in a season. A 
proper bounty could be paid, and the valuable 
feathers, aigrettes, and other plumes turned 
over to the State.” 

This, I hold, is vigorous and constructive 

(Continued on page 94) 
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VANITY FAR 


Who Are the Greatest Athletes ? 


Twenty Famous American Sport Writers Contribute to a Novel Athletic Symposium 


T is easy enough to walk into a stately 
laurel grove and clip sprigs enough to 
make an inexhaustible supply of laurel 

wreaths. But when it comes to segregating 
and selecting the noble brows that deserve these 
wreaths, the assignment becomes an extremely 
difficult one. You can take any sport you care 
to name and, in less than three minutes, start 
an argument that will lift the lid off high 
heaven with a fiow of burning and contradic- 
tory words. The confusion at times becomes 
overpowering, for printed records frequently 
come rushing forward in order to drive mere 
opinions into the background. 

For example, it is the writer’s belief that 
Bobby Jones is the best amateur golfer this 
country has ever produced. Bobby Jones is 
now Open Champion. Yet Jerome D. Travers 
won four amateur championships and one open 
title. What other American amateur can 
match that mark? 

Vanity Fair has persuaded a list of twenty 
American sport writers, all keen observers and 
on top of their job, to render their verdicts as 
to those athletes who will rest upon the Seats 
of the Mightiest: the men who have achieved 
the greatest skill and glory in their chosen 
sports. 

The list of sport-writers who have contri- 
buted to this composite box-score includes 
Hugh Fullerton, Ring Lardner, Christy 
Mathewson, Linde Fowler, Lawrence Perry, 
George Daley, Walter Trumbull, Patterson 
McNutt, Fred Hawthorne, Frank Blunk, of 
the Associated Press; Henry Farrell, sporting 
editor of the United Press; Thomas Cummis- 
key, sporting editor of Universal Service; 
Grantland Rice, Davis Walsh, the major 
domo of sports for the International News 
Service; W. O. McGeehan, Bozeman Bulger, 
Wood Cowan, sport cartoonist; Hype Igoe, 
O’Neill Sevier, and O. B. Keeler. 

Here Are the Leaders 

HE differences in the views of these twenty 

sport writers areoften marked, for the simple 
reason that, in many instances, there is prac- 
tically no difference in skill to be found among 
the five or six leading candidates in the sport. 

Take the backfield stars of football, for in- 
stance. Here we have Jim Thorpe, Ned 
Mahan, Willie Heston, Ted Coy, and George 
Gipp, so well matched in brilliancy that one 
might easily meet any of the others on equal 
terms. In naming the great football ends, the 
list of marvels must include Frank Hinkey, 
Tom Shevlin, Tack Hardwick, Johnny Kil- 
patrick, Campbell of Harvard, and Snow of 
Michigan. A perfect registeringmachine would 
find so little difference between them all that 
any two might serve as well as any other pair. 

The verdicts of the symposium judges are 
not only interesting, but extremely fair. They 
have made, in every sport, the strongest sort 
of case for all the really deserving cand ‘dates. 

Suppose we consider only the leaders who 
have received an almost unanimous approval 
from the judges; only those men who were 
voted so many votes that there seems to be no 
doubt as to their supreme leadership. 

Here is an interesting summary of votes for 
the greatest athletes of our time. 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


Bear in mind that this selection of the great 
ones is the result of a vote by twenty of the best 
informed authorities in America. No English 
or European judges were asked to compete in 
this symposium. As a matter of fact, every 
fair minded judge, whether American, English, 
or European, would probably award the 
supreme laurel to Mlle. Lenglen, in tennis. 


Foorsa.., Jim Thorpe 


BASEBALL 
Christy Mathewson, pitcher; Hans Wagner, 
infielder; Tris Speaker, outfielder; Babe Ruth, 
home run batter; Ty Cobb, batter; George 
Sisler, college baseball. 


GoLr 
Bobby Jones and Chick Evans, amateurs; 
Walter Hagen and Gene Sarazen, professionals; 
Glenna Collett and Alexa Stirling, women 
stars. 


RACING, Man o’ War 


TENNIS 
William T. Tilden, IIT; Suzanne Lenglen. 


Court TENNIs, Jay Gould 
Po.o, Devereux Milburn 
Hockey, Hobey Baker 


BOXING 
Jack Dempsey, heavyweight; Stanley 
ketchell, middleweight; Joe Gans, lightweight. 


ALL-AROUND ATHLETE, Jim Thorpe 
SPRINTER, Charles Paddock 


SWIMMING 
Johnny Weismuller, for the men; Gertrude 
Ederle, for the women. 


MARATHON RUNNER, Hannes Kohlemainen 


Every name oun this list is known from one 
end of the land to the other, and most of them 
are known around the world. 

They are either super-stars in competitions, 
with victorious careers to show upon the chart, 
or they are record holders of proven worth 
where figures stand unchallenged. 


The All-Around Star 


HY, for example, some one might ask, 

should Jim Thorpe be named as _ the 
greatest all-around athlete this country has 
ever produced ? : 

Thorpe, as a football player, was a great 
running back, a line breaker, and a broken 
field star. He was a great kicker in every de- 
partment, a fine passer and receiver, a fine in- 
terferer and a star tackler. There was nothing 
in football that Thorpe could not do brilliantly, 
and with all this he was as durable as steel. 

In track and field athletics, Thorpe was a 
sprinter, a jumper, a weight thrower, a javelin 
tosser; in fact, he was great enough to win the 
all-around championship in the Olympic 
games. 

In baseball, Thorpe was good enough to 


make the big leagues, being a member of the 
Giants for several seasons. He was a great 
basketball player and a fine shot—one of those 
rare types who can become proficient at almogt 
any game on short notice. Thorpe was wop. 
derfully built, lean, powerful, fast of foo 
mentally and physically alert. His reactions 
were instantaneous. Thought and deed traveled 
together. Around six feet in height, weighing 
190 pounds, he might have been carved out of 
steel. 

His selection as the greatest of all-around 
stars should be made unanimous. 

In baseball, a greater doubt arises. Among 
the pitchers, one might name Christy Mathey. 
son or Walter Johnson, as most of the judges 
did. What, then, about Cy Young, who, through 
twenty-two years of big league service, won 
over 500 games, a hundred or so more victories 
than Mathewson or Johnson ever reached? 

Mathewson, one of the greatest figures base- 
ball has ever known, still had the advantage 
over Walter Johnson of being most of the time 
with a winning team, while his rival was sery- 
ing with second division outfits which often 
forced him to pitch shut-outs in order to win, 
Mathewson came to his greatest fame in 1905, 
when he shut out the Philadelphia Athletics in 
three World Series starts. Johnson, still pitch- 
ing fine ball after sixteen years in service, has 
never drawn the chance for World Series fame. 
The great pitching names of history must in- 
clude Cy Young, Hoss Radbourne, Amos 
Rusie, Rube Waddell, Christy Mathewson, 
Walter Johnson, and Ed Walsh. Theirs 1s the 
glory that will endure. 


Wagner, Ruth, Cobb, and Others 


i, oeriies the greatest all-time infielder is 
+ ‘% much simpler. Hans Wagner knew twenty 
one years of brilliant service, when he was not 
only a hustling, sensational short-stop but, in 
addition, one of the greatest batsmen in the game. 
His big hands were like buckets waiting for 
fly or ground balls, and any blow that got by 
him was a real hit, leaving a trail of smoke 
behind. He led his league at bat eight sea- 
sons, four of these being in consecutive years. 

Eddie Collins, Napoleon Lajoie, Johnny 
Evers, and others all reached lofty heights, but 
none ever quite came up to the dizzy pinnacle 
held by the Flying Dutchman from Pittsburgh. 
He was the ultimate word of all infielders, the 
zenith entry of the super-men. 

Almost the same glory belongs to Tris 
Speaker among the outfielders. But the bat- 
ting argument assumes a more baffling com- 
plexion. 

Who is the greatest hitter? The late Pop 
Anson batted over .300 for the greater part of 
twenty-two years. He was a marvel. 

The brilliant and scientific Willie Keeler 
finished with a grand average around .368. 

Napoleon Lajoie batted over .340 for twen- 
ty-one years, a marvelous showing. But the 
main debate comes down to Babe Ruth and Ty 
Cobb. 

And here there should be a distinct division. 
Ruth is supreme among the sluggers, among 
the range finders, among the extra base leaders. 
But Cobb leads the parade for straightawav 

(Continued on page 98) 
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On Writing About the Game of Golf 


In Which an Attempt is Made to Classify the Various Styles of Golf Writing 


RITING about golf is a pleasant occu- 
pation. The subject is by no means a 


poor one. How much there is of golf 
writing, how much it has changed, and how 
many different styles there are—almost as 
many as the styles in which the golf ball is 
missed all over the world. 

There is, for instance, the elaborately Scot- 
tish style, full of allusicns to the ‘‘wee white 
ba’ ”; facetious as a rule, and yet with a touch 
of sentiment, and too often breaking into 
poetry. I open by chance a certain defunct 
vear-book of nearly thirty years ago, and the 
first thing I find is a set of verses with this 
chorus: 


“Playin’ gowf upon the green, 
Playin’ gowf upon the green, 
I like tae see the lasses best 

Playin’ gowf upon the green.” 


And the dear old gentleman who wrote it—I 
take him to have been a minister with a long, 
white beard—was so pleased with the novelty 
and ingenuity of this refrain of his that when- 
ever he could think of nothing else to say 
throughout his five verses, “gowfin’ on the 
green” came in again. Moreover, during every 
year in which that book was published, there 
was always just such another poem, and often 
two, many of them considerably worse than 
my sample. 


Golfing Humour 


F we dive a good deal further back into 

history, we can find other examples of this 
Scottish style, even more solemn. In 1842, the 
Royal Blackheath Golf Club wrote to con- 
gratulate the newly-formed Golf Club at Bom- 
_bay. The Secretary at Bombay had an ex- 
tremely Scottish name, and he joked with great 
difficulty and at great length. He suggested 
that a deputation from Blackheath should 
visit Bombay and proceeded—*The desert be- 
tween Cairo and Suez affords about fifty-four 
miles of excellent playground, where holes 
will be cut for the use of members of the 
deputation. Mr. John Smith proceeds to Egypt 
by the steamer of November 1, and will make 
the necessary arrangements for overland golfing 
communications . . . He will then proceed to 
Greece, there being celebrated putting ground 
and holes at Corinth, and excellent hazards at 
Thermopylae . . . The Pyramids and Mara- 
thon present good points, and the Sahara is 
rather dry and sandy.” And so on—and on— 
and on, through, I should think, fifty-four 
miles of thin paper, crossed and re-crossed. 
My pen aches with transcribing a very few 
sentences of it. To the gentlemen at Black- 
heath who had to read it all, it must have 
been a nightmare. 

Then there is the more rollicking English 
style of humour in writing about the game. 
That, too, has changed—mercifully. In early 
days, when golf in itself was considered an 
exquisite joke, one could foretell almost exactly 
the lines on which an article would run. 


Smith, having been told by his Doctor to take 
up golf, visits St. Andrews with his friend 
Jones, who professes to be an expert. He goes 
to Tom Morris to buy clubs, and great play is 
made with their names, of which “niblick” is 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


by itself enough to make any reasonable man 
split his sides with laughter. They repair to 
the links; and Jones, after making an elaborate 
tee, misses the globe. Smith breaks his new 
driver. Jones hits a fat old gentleman. Smith 
innocently plays the ball of an_ irascible 
Colonel. Never, surely, was there quite such 
another ghastly form of literature. 

It was much the same with pictorial golfing 
jokes of that remote epoch. The fat old gen- 
tleman, whom Jones hit, always bobbed up. I 
think I know a place in a little rustic club- 
house where I could still lay my hands on two 
priceless specimens. They are “companion” 
pictures. One is called Fore, and shows a man 
in a red coat waving his club and shouting in- 
dignantly. The other is Aft, and I need 
scarcely insult the reader’s intelligence by ex- 
plaining that it depicts a pedestrian receiving 
the ball on the softest part of his person. 


The Spectacle of Ill-temper 


EOPLE were always breaking their clubs 

in those pictures: sometimes through in- 
eptitude, more often in a paroxysm of rage. 
In that respect, indeed, I think that Nature has 
changed as well as Art. Tempers are not 
lost nowadays with the glorious self-abandon- 
ment of earlier times. Where is that delightful 
golfer (I knew him well) who battered his 
putter to death against a stone wall, telling it 
“not to presume on his good nature any 
longer”? Where is the man who threw all his 
clubs into the sea; and then, in a fit of re- 
morse, narrowly escaped drowning in rescuing 
them? Or he who kicked his clubs to death, 
thus destroying them scientifically at the splice, 
so that both head and shaft should be useless ? 
Or that other friend of mine who made a 
bon-fire of his clubs, and put his golfing coat 
and his spare boots on the top of the pyre? 
Alas! they are all playing on the asphodel now, 
and have left no legitimate successors. 

The golfing jester is left the poorer by their 
absence, and has to invent jokes far more 
elaborate and technical. There are no golfing 
beginners nowadays; or at any rate, their early 
struggles have ceased to be amusing. It would 
be as reasonable to make a joke of which the 
whole point consisted in the strangeness of 
lawn tennis or base-ball. Today, the reader 
is expected to understand the subtleties of 
Bogevs and Birdies; and if he does not, he is 
so inconsiderable as to have no effect on the 
circulation. 


The Weariness of Logic 


HEN we come to quite a different style, 

which I will call the argumentative or 
logical. The gentlemen who adopt it always 
want to write about stymies. They have no 
base, personal motive. They did not lose a 
match last Saturday because, when they lay 
stone dead at the last hole, a ball was in their 
way. They work themselves up into a passion 
of eloquence over the abstract question, and 
advance a hundred perfectly unanswerable 
reasons why it is entirely unfair and anoma- 
lous that a pure chance should thus interfere 
with the ball. At least, this is what they 
used to say a good many years ago, backing 
up their arguments with carefully collated 





statistics. What they say now I do not know 
having made it a rule of conduct, from whic, 
I do not swerve never in any circumstances 
to read anything about stymies. When, in ad. 
dition, the writer prays in aid extracts from 
the earliest codes of the rules of golf, I my 
away from him, if possible, faster than eyer. 
Nor, I am afraid, do I read as carefully as 
ought the gentlemen who have new systems 
of handicapping, or of choosing the holes a 
which strokes should be taken. As regards the 
latter, I have a friend who invented a machine. 
You pressed a button; the machine gave q 
click in its inside, and there you were. I could 
have written a beautifully logical argumenta- 
tive—and tedious—article about it myself, jf 
only I could have understood it. 

A far more profitable style is what I will 
term the diagrammatic; that which employs 
pictures resembling a proposition in Euclid, 
wherein A. B. is the circle described by the 
club-head, and X. Y. that described by the 
shoulders. This style is remunerative, because 
there is scarcely a golfer among us all who does 
not cherish the insane belief that, if only he 
buys books enough, he will some day happen on 
the author holding the key to his particular 
secret. It is my fate to read more golfing books 
than most people, and I never begin one of them 
without this hope, nor without sooner or later 
having recourse to the fire-irons to test the 
theory that is supposed to make a golfer of me 
in the end. 








The Over-lapping Grip 


HERE is only one chapter that I skip. It is 
about the over-lapping grip, and is now of 
hoary antiquity. Once, in my foolishness, 
I thought that golfers knew all about the over- 
lapping grip, and so would not want to read it 
again. Therefore, in a golf book in which I 
had some part, it was decided to leave out that 
grip and plunge right away into deeper subtle- 
ties. It was a bad tactical error. People resent 
being deprived of their old friends’ company. 
They want a story to begin properly with “once 
upon a time”; they like to compare their own 
hands with photographs of the champion’s. 
Possibly the reason that I am not now wallow- 
ing in the proceeds of that book is that there 
were not repeated those dear old platitudes 
about the left thumb and the right little finger. 
I must not forget the two styles of golf report- 
ing—the conscientious and the sketchy. Some 
people like one, some the other. The con- 
scientious style demands much more from the 
reporter, for it makes it almost essential that he 
should see the match which he describes. He 
follows it round, note-book in hand, giving 4 
paragraph to every hole; and he certainly gives 
the reader value for his money. On the other 
hand, there is little light and shade about his 
narrative. A colourless half in five at the second 
hole bulks as large as an infinitely crucial 
seventeenth lost or won—larger, perhaps, for 
by the time the seventeenth is reached his note- 
book is full, or he is getting anxious about send- 
ing off his telegram. He is so anxious not t0 
miss a single stroke that he sometimes misses 
much more dramatic things. 
The other day, I was reading one of these 
(Continued on page 84) 
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10t to 
risses N OT half so sweet, simple, and demure as it seems is this simultaneous projec- 
tion of all the thoughts of a young girl's mind, as she looks into the future. 



































imagined scene of a rather populated rusticity on the right, nor with the beau monde 
intrigue on the left. Note with what infernal cleverness the artist has suggested 
all the changes of spirit by varying the girl’s eyes in the various moments of her fu- 
ture career. Behind all the detail is a definite emotion: the feeling of confusion, of 
cross-currents, of a vast uncertainty assailing youth on the threshold. He has done 
it without sentimentality, and has used “sweetness” to sharpen his tragic sense of life 


Here you have none of Masereel’s brutality of imagination, and none of his directness 
these of line; everything is softened, except the underlying cynicism of his idea. True, a 
Stalwart figure stands in the center of the girl's forecast of her life, and over his 
Shoulder rides superbly a trans-Atlantic liner; but he has nothing to do with the 
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What to Do With Your 
Hands 


A Few New Ways to Keep Them 
Out of Your Pockets 
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DIGITAL EMPHASIS 
Gestures are rarer and rarer in Anglo-Saxon countries, 
but after-dinner speakers still persist. And if you must 
after-dinner-speak, nothing adds the desired touch of 
persuasiveness so much as a long forefinger—at least, the 
novelists seem to think so, for they always speak of it 


















“FINGER-CRASHING” 
It has never been much use hailing private cars under 
the impression that the Rolls-Royce is now manufac- 
tured as a taxi. Of course, if the chauffeur knows you 
to be a friend of his employer—or even of his wife—the 
lordly gesture may, not impossibly, get you somewhere 


Drawings by < 
CHARLES MARTIN 


AN OUTDOOR SPORT 
The Royal Outdoor Sport of Button- 
holing. Say what you will of its vul- 
garity, it has its points. For nothing 


Ge eee so swiftly gets rid of a bore—if you get 


your buttonholing in first. Just button- 
hole persistently, and you will succeed 


AN INDOOR SPORT 


Here you have ironic contrast; for the 

seated gentleman has no earthly use for 

his flabby hand, while the one standing 

divides his own in a genial effort to 

support his partner and—to avoid strain 
—to bolster himself a trifle 
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THE SUBTLE GESTURE 
By using your hands to denote 
despair, you may, with luck, break 
down the indifference of your im- 
mediate background, and feel her 
hand on your heaving shoulder 


ae 


A SIMPLE DEVICE 
The Martinophone (invented by Mr. Martin him- 
self) will keep both your hands out in the open air, 
develop the finger muscles, and, to a certain extent, 
entertain your neighbours. It cannot be pur- 
chased through Vanity Fair's Shopping Servige | 
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Why Bridge Players Quarrel 


When Your Partner is Not Up to Your Level, You Should Get Down to His 


scribe to every charity bridge game that 

had any persons of prominence on the 
committee. Upon this particular occasion, she 
had not been able to get together four of her 
jmmediate friends in time, and had induced 
her husband to play with her, although he did 
not know much more about the game than she 
did. As they approached the table assigned 
to them, her husband whispered: “I know the 
man at this table. At the club he has the repu- 
tation of being quite a shark at this game, but 
I do not know the lady with him. His name is 
Raydeer.” 

The lady turned out to be Mrs. Raydeer. 

The game was pivot, and for the first rubber 
the men agreed to play together. Mr. Raydeer 
looked inquiringly at his partner and asked, 
“] suppose you play the spade convention and 
the informatory pass?” 

“Sorry, but I never heard of either of them. 
Mrs. Clymer and I play a very ordinary game.” 

Mr. Raydeer played dummy every time in 
that rubber, while the two women simply trailed 
along, following suit and smiling at each other. 
For the second rubber, Mr. Raydeer cut Mrs. 
Clymer; but the cards were against them, and 
the only satisfaction he got out of it was that 
his wife made a bad double, which gave him an 
extra hundred points on one hand. 

“T have told her a dozen times that she should 
have four and a quarter tricks to double a suit 
bid when her partner passes,” he remarked to 
Mrs. Clymer, as if apologizing for his wife’s 
error. 


M's: CLYMER made it a point to sub- 


‘| SHOULD think you would be glad to 
have your opponents make mistakes,” re- 
turned Mrs. Clymer, noting the confusion on 
her partner’s face. 

“But don’t you think it was a rotten double?” 
persisted Raydeer, turning to Mr. Clymer. 

“Why, really, I don’t know anything about 
quarter t».cks. I double when I have a hunch. 
That is about all.” 

For the third rubber, it was family against 
family. 

“Now for goodness’ sake, don’t try any of 


those jack-high bids this afternoon”, Mr.. 


Raydeer begged, as he dealt the cards, ‘‘and 
don’t finesse with nine cards in your hand.” 
Then, turning to his opponents: ‘She has so 
much faith in her luck that she thinks rules are 
all nonsense,” he explained. 

“Well, I notice that I win all the time, and 
you don’t,” was the sharp retort, as Mrs. Ray- 
deer began to sort her cards. This was the 
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The dealer bid a club, Mrs. Clymer a 
diamond, Mrs. Raydeer a heart, and Mr. Cly- 
mer had a hunch to double. When Mr. Raydeer 
passed, Mrs. Clymer went no-trump, and Mrs. 
Raydeer two hearts, at which her partner began 
to writhe as if in pain. Again Mr. Clymer 
doubled, the dealer going to the rescue with 
three clubs, which Mr. Clymer overcalled with 
three diamonds, and every one passed. 

Mrs. Raydeer led the seven of clubs, dummy 
putting on the nine. Mr. Raydeer saw at once 
that the declarer must have at least king and 
eight, so he passed up the trick, playing the 
two of clubs. 

Mrs. Clymer proceeded to draw all the 
trumps, Mrs. Raydeer discarding a small heart 
and a club—plays which made her husband 
squirm like an eel. Dummy let go a small 
heart. The next lead was a heart, and the nine 
second hand allowed the ten to win. Dummy 
came back with a small spade, and the queen 
won the jack. Mr. Raydeer sat up and began 
to take notice. 


HAT he noticed was an immediate return 
of the spade ten to set up the king, won 
by the ace; and a third spade led, won by the 
king. At this point, Mr. Raydeer had to let go 
a small club. His partner eyed this card for a 
few seconds and then remarked quietly, ‘Well, 
I suppose we had better save the game,” and 
laid down the ace of hearts, followed by a small 
one, and dummy won the last trick with the 
spade. Three odd and the contract. 
“Well, of all the ridiculous plays I ever saw 
in my life!” burst from Mr. Raydeer. ‘All 


you had to do was to jump for the first heart 
lead and come through with another club, and 
we set them for two tricks.” 

“Why, who would have thought you had all 
those good clubs?” retorted the delinquent. 
“You could not beat the nine on the very first 
trick, and then you -kept discarding clubs 
afterwards.” ‘ 

“Didn’t I bid clubs? Do you suppose I was 
making one of your fool bids on six to the eight 
spot?” 

“If you will allow me,” interposed Mr. Cly- 
mer, turning to Mrs. Raydeer, “I do not pre- 
tend to be a player, but it seems to me that, un- 
less you had three small clubs, it was impossible 
for Mr. Raydeer to make his suit; and I should 
have put the ace right up and led another 
round.” 

“Oh, but he never plays that way,” explained 
Mrs. Raydeer, petulantly. ‘He always studies 
out something so deep and clever that his 
partner would have to be a mind-reader to know 
what he wanted. Well, we saved the game any- 
way, and I did not lose any of the tricks.” 

“Had you jumped for the first heart, as your 
partner suggests, you would have lost a trick,” 
suggested Mrs. Clymer, “because I had to 
lead a spade, and then you could lead clubs 
after making a spade trick.” 

“There!” snapped Mrs. Raydeer to her hus- 
band, “I believe Mrs. Clymer is a better player 
than you are.” 


MES: CLYMER, who was dealing for the 
next game, protested that, on the contrary, 
she was a very ordinary player; and after say- 
ing something nice to her right hand adversary, 
sorted her cards and bid no-trump. Every one 
else passed. This was the distribution: 
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Mrs. Clymer 


Mrs. Raydeer had had*it drummed into her 
so often that suits headed by king jack were 
bad leads that she picked out the clubs; and 
thinking it did not make the slightest difference 
which of the little ones she led, or, perhaps, 
without thinking about the matter at all, she 
led the eight, and dummy went down. Mr. 
Raydeer’s eagle eye read the situation at once. 
By the eleven rule, he knew the declarer could 
not beat the eight; so when dummy put on the 
three, he played the two and smiled at his 
cleverness: whereupon the king took the trick. 

“T’d like to know what kind of a lead you 
call that,” he blurted. 

“I led my long suit,” was the sharp re- 
joinder, “What would you have led Mr. Cly- 
mer ?”—appealing to dummy — “‘would you have 

(Continued on page 82) 
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VANITY Far 


Your Biggest Motoring Problem 


A Discussion of the Great Present Need for Liability Insurance 


FEW months ago, a man was walking 
A along the edge of the Palisades. By intent 

or accident, he stepped off ; and the news- 
papers, the next afternoon, referred to his death 
as a “suicide”, for it is obvious that any one 
who would court death so certainly as to venture 
too close to the edge of a precipitous cliff was 
bent on self-destruction, even though the fatal 
step may not have been premeditated. 

That same afternoon, a man stepped off the 
curb of a busy street directly into the path of 
an automobile. The same papers which carried 
the account of the Palisades “suicide” re- 
ferred to this second man as “crushed by an 
automobile”’. 

It is probably an unthinking habit which 
may cause the newspapers to differentiate be- 
tween these two types of suicide. The 
rocks.at the bottom of the Palisades 
caused the death in the first instance. 
They couldn’t move out of the way, 
and the victim was supposed to have 
been the active agent in his own 
death. In the second case, it was con- 
tact with an automobile that caused 
the accident. It did not matter that 
the driver was proceeding at a mod- 
erate speed, held the automobile well 
in control, and stopped within a few 
feet after the victim stepped from the 
sidewalk directly into its path. The 
automobile was on the highway—a 
space reserved for automobiles—it 
could not well be elsewhere. And 
yet, in an instant, the law-abiding, 
cautious driver became, in the ver- 
sions of newspaper reports and also, 
unfortunately, in the eyes of the po- 
lice officers, the wielder of a death- 
dealing implement. No suicidal 
desires are imputed to the victim 
of the highway accident, and yet 
the carelessness or intent which prompted 
the unthinking step from the sidewalk directly 
into the midst of thick traffic was as crimi- 
nally negligent as was the step from the top of 
the cliff. 

The innocent motorist is not always arrested, 
even though the injuries to the pedestrian might 
prove fatal. Frequently, police officers and 
witnesses will absolve the driver from all 
blame; but as a rule, even though the injuries 
to the pedestrian are painful rather than 
serious, a police inquisition, heavy bail, 
and sometimes a night in prison are the 
consequences. 


The Pedestrian 


Bu the criminal aspect of the 
case, so far as the unoffending 
driver is concerned, is not the most 
serious. The official records may 
show by every evidence that the acci- 
dent was due solely to the careless- 
ness of the pedestrian—and yet the 
hounding and persecution of which 
you, as a driver, will become a victim 
may prove more serious to your mind 
and your pocketbook than the phy- 
sical pain of the pedestrian who 
stepped in front of your car and re- 
ceived only bruises or torn clothing. 
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A WINDSHIELD WIPER 


The automatic windshield wiper 
is operated either by a small 
electric motor, connected to the 
storage battery, or by a vacuum 
created by the motor 


By H. W. SLAUSON 


The reason for this is largely the fault of 
the newspapers, which have created in the 
minds of the public the idea that every 
street accident is caused by an automobile, 
and that, as such, the driver is responsible. 
As it takes at least two persons to make a 
quarrel, so two directing influences are required 
to cause a collision; but carelessness or tem- 
porary mental aberration do not seem to be con- 
sidered in newspaper headlines as contribut- 
ing in the slightest way toward highway 
accidents. 

It is in human nature to “get something for 
nothing”, if possible. Clever lawyers can cater 
to this weakness, and can frequently convince 
juries that a torn suit of clothes—included 
under the head of nervous shock, sometimes— 


may be worth from five to fifty thousand dg. 
lars. Some of these absurd verdicts may be 
laid to a misplaced milk of human kindness 
which exists to a greater or less extent in every 
breast, and which seems to infer that the owner 
of an automobile can afford to pay heavy dam. 
ages for an accident which was not his fault: 
and that such an act of philanthropy on the part 
of the jury helps the needy pedestrian who, 
presumably because he was on foot, does not 
own an automobile. 

But if right is to triumph and actual dam. 
ages are to be assessed in an “automobile acci- 
dent” against the principal offender, juries ip 
many instances should reverse their verdicts 
and award substantial damages tothe car owner 
for the nervous earthquake that inevitably en- 

sues as the result of every unforeseen 
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A NOVEL BUMPERET 


The Eaton Bumperet, in which a strong connecting bar holds the two 
bumperets rigidly in place and protects the car against blows from 
This new design allows spare tires to be carried in the 
rear without adding several feet to the length of the car 
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THE BOSCH HORN 


A horn which has a distinc- 
tive and pleasing musical note 


window, 





REAR-VIEW MIRROR 


The most approved type of 
rear-view mirror is attached to 
the windshield on the inside and 
gives a view, through the rear 
of the road behind 


* accident or near-accident caused by 
the sudden and variegated change in 
direction of some thoughtless pedes- 
trian. It is possible that such a pedes- 
' trian may be a car owner himself, 
‘ who, in turn, has been a victim of the 
"erratic pedal decisions of other jay- 
» § walkers; and yet such an automobile- 

* owning pedestrian may not be free 
1 from the desire to “bring suit” be- 
cause of a damaged physiognomy or 
a torn overcoat. Possibly, the psy- 
chology of his act lies in his feeling 
to “get even”, if he has been a traffic 
victim himself, or to prepare for the 
time when he may be the persecuted 
man behind the wheel. 


The Necessity for Liability Insurance 


© 





IRE may destroy your car; 

thieves may steal it; or it may be 
demolished by a heavy motor truck. 
Your car can never be worth more 
than its cost of replacement, how- 
ever; and, as a rule, from two to five thousand 
dollars will cover such damage. 

But the one big problem that confronts every 
automobile owner is the possibility that, like 
a lightning bolt out of a clear sky, his twelve 
to fifteen miles an hour business jaunt or plea- 
sure drive may be turned into a serious accident 
—through no fault of his own—and that, in 
the eyes of the law, from a peaceful citizen, 
he may become a felon, with the burden of 
proof as to his responsibility for the accident 
placed squarely upon his shoulders. 

This represents the difference between pro- 
perty damage and damage to a human being. 
If your car is burned, stolen, or 
smashed, your loss is no greater than 
its replacement value. An accident 
in which z. human being is the victim, 
\ however, may result in a loss im- 
: measurably greater than the value 
of the car. For this reason, we feel 
well justified in saying that adequate 
liability insurance is the most neces- 
sary accessory which you can pur 
chase for your car. 

You may be willing to drive sever- 
al miles without a spare tire; you 
can limp along with a broken spark- 
plug; you might even drive carefully 
: (Continued on page 102) 
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The two-piece bathing suit in black 
or dark blue, with trunks of a 
knitted fabric, is the most be- 
coming suit that can be worn; 
and the colour note on the beach 
should be introduced in the bath 
robe or towel scarf as illustrated 
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DRAWINGS BY 
CARL HASLAM 


The fashion for beach suits of 
brightly coloured terry cloth, which 
are worn over bathing suits, orig- 
inated in Venice, but would 
be excellent for boating or for 
motoring to and from the beach 


For the Well Dressed Man 


The New Accessories for Summer Wear Are So Varied That a Man May 


wear, are growing more and more con- 

servative, and the smart man is wearing 
the traditional types of clothing only. For 
evening wear, he has now gone back to his 
dress clothes for all but the most informal 
occasions. But, for his country wardrobe, it 
is just the reverse, and in the matter of sport 
clothes he may wear almost anything that his 
taste dictates or that may become 
him. There should be many 
sweaters included in the well 
dressed man’s wardrobe, in all 
colours of blue, tan, grey, the 
mixed shades, and white. With 
these he should wear flannel trou- 
srs in matching shades, and 
buckskin shoes of grey, taupe, or 
tan, according to the colour of the 
lannel trousers he is wearing. 
With such combinations of sweaters and trou- 
“fs as are outlined above, either coloured or 
white sport shirts, with collars attached, are 
the proper complement. 

Since the tendency in sport clothes is to the 
extremely informal, the fashion of wearing the 
port shirt open at the neck without any tie, 
noticeable among many men at Palm Beach 
x season, will doubtless be generally adopted. 

men who set this fashion wore a soft silk 
bandanna folded about their necks and tucked 
into the sweater or coat when wearing a sport 
Jacket, 

The odd sport jacket this year should be 
made of some neutral coloured homespun or 
a which will go well with any of the 

ns of sweaters and flannel trousers 
already outlined. 


or beach wear, there is nothing so becoming 


Tire, clothes, for both day and evening 





Indulge His Taste in Many Directions 





(Above centre) is shown a 
new house slipper of white 
kid, trimmed in black patent 
leather; at left, a new shoe 
of light brown buckskin for 
beach and country wear; 
and, at right, the latest 
adaptation of the old patent 
leather pump, with a strap 





Instead of a towel for bathing, the 

latest thing is a terry cloth scarf, in 

blue and white or red and white (also 
illustrated at the top of the page) 





as the bathing suit of dark blue or black, with 
trunks and uppers matching. The combination 
of solid coloured trunks with striped uppers is 
better in theory than in fact, for it tends to de- 
tract from a man’s appearance of height. It 
makes the stout man look stouter and the short 
man shorter. Therefore, the colour note for 
beach wear may be much more advantageously 
introduced into the robe or scarf of terry cloth, 
illustrated above, than in the 
bathing suit itself. Trunks of a 
knitted fabric are more practical 
than those in serge or flannel, for 
they shed the water more quickly. 

The fashion for robes and 
beach suits of one kind or another 
is so noticeable at the beaches 
abroad that they will undoubt- 
edly become very much worn 
here. At Lido, in Venice, the 
men wear pajamas of the gayest silks, bath 
robes of chintz and terry cloth, and beach 
suits of terry cloth, flannel, and so forth, which 
they put on after swimming instead of chang- 
ing into more conventional clothing. A beach 
suit of the type illustrated here is very useful 
for yachting or motoring from a country house 
to a nearby beach. It has as many uses for 
informal wear in the country as the smoking 
suit has for informal wear in town, and will 
appeal to many men who like novelty in dress. 

In considering sack clothes for the summer, 
Vanity Fair repeats its advice of last season as 
to the advisability of choosing the double- 
breasted cut of sack suit for mid-summer town 
wear, for the reason that a double-breasted 
coat worn without a waistcoat is as cool, and 
far neater in appearance, than the single- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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The very newest thing are the 
slashed leather sandals in black, 
brown, blue, red, and green for 
beach and country wear. These 
were extensively worn at Deau- 
ville and Venice last year 





VANITY Fag 


A striking new fashion of wear- 
ing white ties of crépe silk or 
drill with a coloured shirt and 
collar has made its appearance 
on Bond Street. A white hand- 
kerchief is worn with this tie 





The newest shirting patterns 
are striped with tiny col- 
oured designs which, on 
close examination, are in 
detail like those illustrated 
in the drawing above 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


What Spring Has Brought Forth in the Way of New Fashions in London for Men 


ITH the advent of spring, the Lon- 

doner’s clothes, like nature, take on a 

somewhat gayer note; but still a rather 
sombre simplicity seems to hold sway, and 
brown is still the predominating colour. 

The new suitings avoid any definite pattern, 
but, in compensation, they are composed of 
colours hitherto deemed impossible for a man 
to wear. At the moment of writing, I have be- 
fore me a selection of spring suitings—chiefly 
whipcords—the exclusive patterns of a smart 
West End tailor—and they are almost entirely 
composed of two colours woven intermittently. 
There is a brown with small specks of light 
blue; a blue and black mixture which gives the 
effect of a smart grey—in fact, the colouring 
in the new suits is the result of clever blendings 
of two contrasting colours. This mixing of col- 
ours is found in ties, socks, and shirts, and the 
majority of accessories. For town wear, shirt- 
ings with patterns are no longer the fashion. 
Those in plain colours are the thing; but in 
the country, and for sports wear, it is the re- 
verse, and sweaters from the Fair Isles, tweeds 
from Harris, Donegal, and the Isle of Man 
are still worn in all the variety of patterns 
which human ingenuity can produce. 


T this time of the vear, felt hats are worn 
on nearly all occasions; and, curiously 
enough, the most popular model seems to have 
been borrowed from America, for the smart 
young men about town no longer have a crease 
down the center of the Homburg hat, but wear 
them with a circular crown in the American 
style, with a flat brim and no binding. At this 
point there comes to mind another fashion, 
which is supposed to come from America, 
which is slowly but surely becoming the rage 
—that is, the white sailor’s knot for day wear. 
These ties are not only made of silk and crépe 
de Chine, but are very smart in a coarse washing 
canvas. Of these, the latter are the most worn, 
for white ties have to be washed very nearly 
every time they are worn. The well dressed 
man orders a dozen at a time, and treats them 
much in the same way as a white dress tie. 
Socks, like most other accessories, are being 


worn this spring, in plain colours for town. 
The best sock is thought to be one with a thin 
wool foot and silk top, for they are comfortable 
for walking and have a great advantage over 
silk socks, in that they absorb the perspiration 
of the foot. Apart from these, lisle thread in 
plain colours with a “clock” of a lighter or 
darker shade are much worn. 

There are some attractive new shirtings for 
warm weather in very fine “batiste’”, with very 
small patterns which are not discernible until 
the observer looks closely. As an example, there 
is one pattern composed of leaves; another of 
overlapping circles in various sizes (the largest 
being one-sixth of an inch in diameter) and 
other similar repeats, which appear to the 
casual observer to be only lines. 
A very well known Parisian firm 
has carried this idea out in a 
variety of attractive designs— 
but, unfortunately, they have in 
many cases exaggerated the idea; 
and, though the shirts might 
be worn at some gay resort, they 
are, for everyday wear, out of the 
question. Collars to match are 
usually worn with these shirts. 

Men’s shoes for both formal 
and town wear are conserv- 
ative, but for sports wear some 
new and interesting skins are 
being used. Java lizard and 
buckskin combined make a very 
attractive summer shoe. For 
house and garden wear, there 
are some shoes with an entirely 
new design for coolness and at- 
tractiveness. They are a form 
of sandal and are made in soft 
leathers, in an open basketwork 
design. The one illustrated above 
is both practical and amusing, 
and comes in a variety of colours 
for the beach or garden. They 
are admirable for tennis when 
mounted on a rubber sole and 
made with a solid heel pad and 
toe piece. an 





The top coat for spring is 
full, and draped with raglan 
shoulders. The soft felt hat 
with flat crown, exten- 
sively worn, is credited as 
“American fashien” 


Spring overcoats are not showing very much 
variety. The sack model, made in thin and 
supple materials hanging in loose folds, is the 
most worn. A very successful model has been 
made in stockinette, which is light and warm 
for spring days before the real warmth of sum- 
mer has arrived, and is most suitable for the 
country as a slip-on. 


PROPOS of the fashion for gabardine 

suits in various mixtures, referred to in 
the first part of this article, it will be inter- 
esting to trace the origin of this fashion, 
which has become so general everywhere. In 
1910, one of the smart men in Europe, who 
was noted for his extraordinary taste in 
clothes, appeared at Deauville, 
at the height of the season, with 
half a dozen suits of the thin- 
nest gabardine, in blue, grey, 
tan, brown, white, and so forth, 
and became the envy of every 
other man with any reputation 
for dress at Deauville that sea- 
son. Heretofore, gabardines and 
whipcords had been worn only 
for riding clothes, and, occasion- 
ally, for shooting. But to use 
this material in place of flannel, 
linen, or silk, for the type of 
suit worn at a smart watering 
place, was unheard of. 

The next season, many men 
had adopted this idea, and 
gabardine became the smart 
material for summer suitings 
almost over night. 

It is in this way that fashions 
are created. It is the smart man 
who dictates to the London 
tailor, and not the London 
tailor who dictates to the smart 
man, as I have been told is the 
common idea in America. Every 
London tailor has his “knut 
clients, who supply all the 
newest ideas, and are the real 
designers of the establishment. 
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VANITY FAR 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Note.—If you care to buy any article 
illustrated on this page, on receipt of 
a stamped envelope Vanity Fair will 
direct you to the shop where the article 
may be purchased. If you prefer, 
Vanity Fair will make the purchase 
for you, on receipt of a certified 
cheque, a cheque on a New York 
bank, or a money order to the Vanity 
Fair Shopping Service, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York City. For this ser- 
vice, a charge of twenty-five cents on 
all articles under $10.00, and fifty cents 
on all articles over $10.00, included in 
the price quoted on each article, is 
made to cover the cost of postage. etc. 





Coloured knickerbockers and coloured 
flannel slaks, instead of those in 
white, are now the smart thing. The 
knickerbockers shown above, with cap 
to match, are woven in linen mix- 
tures to represent Harris tweeds, in 
such combinations as green and grey, 
green and white, brown, grey, and 
green, and other Harris tweed mix- 
tures. The belt is an inch and a half 
wide, of club colours in silk ribbon, 
faced with leather. Price $3.25. Knic- 
kerbockers, $20.50. Cap, $4.75 





and 


Traveling, Seen in the Smart New York Shops 


Summer Novelties for Town, Country, 





























A pajama of this cut, with a long 
belted coat and sport shirt collar, 
may be worn as a dressing gown and 
lounging robe in summer, and is the 
type of thing which is now so popular 
on the Lido beach, in Venice. Made 
with or without a belt, it comes in 
tan and white, blue and white, and 
lavender and white striped wash silk. 
Price $20.50 (Other belted pajamas 
in cotton prints at $10.50) 


The three smart hats for the summer 

are the boater straw for town wear, 

imported from England; price, $5.25. 

The panamas for town and country, 

$14.50, and the leghorn hat, with 

either brown or grey band, for country 
wear; price, $8.75 


This remarkable steamer wardrobe 
trunk, which is the latest thing of 
its kind, will lie flat under the berth, 
and through the opening at the side 
both the compartment with hangers 
and that with shirt boxes, etc., may 
be extricated without moving the 
trunk. Price, $76.50 
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C hocolate Classics 


Comparisons cannot beavoidedincon- 
sideringchocolates. Allthecandyassort- 


ments shown here are classics—-they fall 
naturally into the highest class, a group 
of noble sweets. 

Each packageof Whitman’s is planned 
and built up, piece by piece, in answer 
to a definite demand from candy lovers. 
The assortments are as different as the 
boxes. Get acquainted with the variety 


of the Sampler, the romance of Pleasure 
Island, the originality of Salmagundi, the 
richness of Nuts, Chocolate Covered, the 
selected chew-y centers of the Fussy 
Package, the wide range of chocolates in 
the Standard Package, the choice and ex- 
clusive contents of the Library Package. 

There’s a little book with colored 
illustrations that helps in selecting can- 
dies for any occasion. Write for a copy. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Kaskel ® Kaskel 


ECOMMEND 


For Summer Wear 





Foulards—essentially smart if worn in sets. These consist of handkerchiefs, 
cravats, and bow ties to match, in a variety of exclusive hand-blocked 
patterns and colors. The cravats are so cut that they will permanently hold 
their shape. Handkerchiefs—$4.50—Cravats $3.50—Bow Ties $2.00— 


Complete set $10.00. 


A light-weight straw hat of Italian 
Leghorn for country and sport wear. 
This comes in a medium shade of tan 
with a harmonizing ecru band. The 
brim can be turned down or up, as 
desired, $12.00. 





THE BELGRAVIA 


Golf Hose knitted from finest 
yarns by Scotch craftsmen. (Left) 
Light-weight cotton—mottled and 
plain colors—are cool and comfort- 
able, $4.50. (Right) Hand-loomed 
silk and wool—striped in black and 
grey, tan and brown and yellow and 
buff, $15.00. Also plain colors, $9.50. 





This starched Linen Collar is the 
newest summer shape made ex- 
Clusively for us in London. It is 
comfortably low and hand-made 
buttonholes are an added attraction. 
70c each, $8.00 per dozen. 





ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL ATTENTION 


567 FIFTH AVENUE at 46th STREET, NEW YORK 
40 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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THE NEW NAPIER 


A Napier 40-60 h. p. six-cylinder town car, with a body which well illus. 

trates the lines of coachwork now coming into popularity in England. 

Note the square back and the canopy over the driver’s seat, and the 

small opening at the bottom of the dash, which allows air to circulate 
and thus keeps the occupants of the front seat cool 


European Motoring 
By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


HEN the history of European 
W vevorins comes to be written, 

there is no doubt that the year 
1924 will be known, in so far as 
England and France are concerned, 
as the 12 horse-power year. 

The popularity of this type of auto- 
mobile with all classes of owners, 
from the millionaire to his clerk, is 
positively amazing. Amazing is not, 
perhaps, the word I should have used, 
because the best of this type are so 
remarkable in their efficiency, depend- 
ability, and- long life that it would be 
amazing if they had not captured the 
affection of every owner-driver, as 
they have done. 

My American friends, who visit me 
from time to time, express themselves 
as bewildered, not so much by the 
number of these cars, as by their 
diminutive proportions. You, on your 
side of the Atlantic, attach a great 
deal of importance to large and gener- 
ous body-work; and, as a rule, you 
prefer as big an engine in your chase 
as you can afford. Over here, the con- 
verse is the rule. 

It may be that the tragic taxation 
under which we suffer has had origi- 
nally a good deal to do with the rapid 
development of the efficient little 
European engine. Many a 12-horse- 
power motor has been proved again 
and again to equal, if not to excel, 
the performance of American cars of 
twice and three times the cubic ca- 
pacity. Yet, I believe that English- 
men and Frenchmen are really begin- 
ning to prefer the little car to the big 
one, in spite of the fact that the 
accommodation is very strictly limited 

Extraordinary ingenuity is shown 
in the design and construction of the 
body work, which usually has many 
space-saving devices. Refinement of 
detail, both in coachwork and mech- 
anism, has reached an amazing point; 
and paradoxically, it is not the most 
expensive of these little cars which is 
always the best equipped. 

A striking example of this is the 
English Morris—a car which sells in 
three models, ranging in price from 
well under one thousand dollars for 
the 12 horse-power roadster Four, to 
about $2,400 for the 18 h. p. sedan 
Six. 

This firm, which is planning to 
turn out 1200 cars a week this year 
(I need not say that this figure is 
astounding for a European factory), 
is probably the most up-to-date and 
progressive in Europe. 


Its governing genius is William R. 
Morris, a man who started in the 
automobile business at a dollar a week, 
which he received for sweeping the 
floor. Over twenty years ago, he owned 
a small bicycle shop in the University 
city of Oxford. Eleven years ago, he 
put the first Morris car on the market. 
It was an instantaneous success, being 
in many respects several years ahead 
of its time; and during the succeeding 
years, Morris has not turned out a 
single failure—a record, I think, which 
takes some beating. 

Morris is the designer, the governing 
director, the head works manager, and 
in point of fact, the owner of the 
entire outfit. He recently bought up 
lock, stock, and barrel, the famous 
Hotchkiss Works, in Coventry, which 
he has since doubled in size; and also 
Wrigley’s, the largest manufacturers of 
gear-sets and back-axles. 

Besides the Morris, there are half 
a dozen English makes, two or three 
French ones, and about the same 
number of Italians, all in strenuous 
competition. In France, you get ex- 
traordinarily small cars; but these 
are usually only two seated roadsters. 
The development of the 750 c. c. Four 
(7 h. p.) has been astounding. Austin, 
in England, and Mathis, Salmson, and 
Amilcar, in France, are turning out 
cars which look like toys and behave 
like perfectly good automobiles. 

When a Four of these dimensions 
will carry two grown-up persons at 
forty-five miles an hour with ease, one 
begins to wonder where the cuit of 
super-efficiency will end. 


NDICATIONS show that there is 

going to be a revival of the popu- 
larity of the sleeve-valve engine. 
Whether engineers are discovering that 
certain types of this system of valve 
operation are particularly suitable for 
the very high speeds at which small 
European engines now run, I do not 
know; but 1925 will probably see 4 
number of these on the market. 

One 12 h. p. car, the Waverley, has 
already appeared, fitted with the Burt- 
McCullum single-sleeve, four-cylinder 
motor, and has been enthusiastically 
reviewed in the technical press. — 

Another departure in design is re 
ported from Italy, where Fiat are said 
to be building racing cars with four- 
cylinder, two-cycle engines. These units 
are stated to have developed over 140 
horse-power, their cubic content being 
only two litres. 
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The Four Passenger Victona 
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The Seven-Passenger Sedan 
*3585 










The Five-Passenger Coupe 
$3950 
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The Five-Passenger Sedan De Luxe 
$4150 
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The Suburban De Luxe 
$4250 
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cr hirteen body styles— 

a Cadillac for every 
taste and requirement. One 
standard V-63 chassis. 
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The Two-Passenger Coupe 
*3875 
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THE WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION OF THIS NAME AND THIS 
MARK PROVES THAT APPRECIATION OF QUALITY IS UNIVERSAL 
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All preparations for the honey- | 
moon have beencompleted—her _ ||| 
trousseau is carefully arranged in | 
a Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk. Hit 
Brides for half a century have __ ||| 
chosen the Hartmann for its 
distinctive beauty and perfect 
garment carrying convenience. 
Look for the new Hartmann 
where better luggage is sold. | 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY 


Racine, Wisconsin 























M. LANGMUIR MANUPACTURING Co., Ltp., TORONTO 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 
J. B. BRooxs & Co., BIRMINGHAM. ENGLAND 
Distributors for Great Britain 









































BE SURE THE HARTMANN RED >< IS ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY 
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America’s Distinguished Visitor 


(Continued from page 54) 


Mathematica, in three volumes, a verit- 
able tour de force in which, from a few 
ultimate propositions and ideas, the 
whole fabric of logic and mathematics 
is strictly deduced and arranged in the 
form of an algebra. The appetite grows 
with the eating; and logic, encouraged 
by its absorption of mathematics, is 
eager to recover her old position as 
queen of all knowledge. Indeed, Russell 
defines logic as the essence of philoso- 
phy itself; for philosophy and logic 
alike aim at turning the mind away 
from what is to what may be, and lift- 
ing it to the contemplation of the uni- 
verse of possibility. 


Russell on War and Industry 


S soon as the war broke out, Mr. 
Russell declared himself a pacifist 
and engaged in speech-making against 
the war. Sometimes he had to face the 


violence of intolerant audiences. On. 


one occasion, the meeting-place was set 
on fire and he himself was attacked by 
the mob. The police looked on indif- 
ferently, until one of the party had the 
happy idea of calling out that Mr. 
Russell was a lord; thereupon the 
policeman instantly intervened and— 
his Britisher’s ingrained respect for 
the titled nobility overcoming his patri- 
otic scruples—rescued the philosopher 
from the mob. At last, the government 
found a pretext and put him in jail, 
the college authorities following suit 
by depriving him of his lectureship at 
Trinity. While registering his name in 
the prison record, he was asked his 
religious affiliation. “I am an agnos- 
tic,” answered Mr. Russell. The war- 
den looked puzzled, and Mr. Russell 
repeated his reply. “I guess every one 
has his own religion,” commented the 
warden, as he wrotethe answer down, 
with puzzlement still pictured on his 
face. 

In the course of his five months’ 
imprisonment, the philosopher-pacifist 
received weekly visits from disciples 
and friends, who discussed with him, 
across a long table and with a guard 
on the watch, problems in logic and 
philosophy, and war and peace. Often, 
one of the visitors would engage the 
genial guard in conversation, so that 
the rest might talk freely about the 
Russian Revolution. Mr. Russell sent 
occasional letters from prison on the 
cause of peace, which were eagerly 
perused by a wider host of followers. 

His imprisonment was marked by 
intense philosophical activity; he con- 
sumed an enormous number of books, 
and produced one on the philosophy of 
mathematics. One might go so far as 
to suggest that, for the benefit of phil- 
osophy, every philosopher might be 
put in prison for a term of six months 
or so once in his life. 

At the conclusion of the war, Trinity 
College rescinded its vote of dismissal ; 
but Mr. Russell refused to return, and 
now he has no academic position what- 
ever. Soon after the armistice he visited 
Russia, where he lost his faith in Bol- 
shevism; and then spent a year in 
China, lecturing at a university. He 
returned, a fervent admirer of the ur- 
bane, non-industrial culture of the 
Celestial Empire. 


N Mr. Russell’s political writings, 

the reader finds a defense of social- 
ism, as viewed by an intellectual. It 
is socialism tempered with a love of 
individual liberty and a concern for 
beauty and the amenities of life. Mr. 
Russell is but little sympathetic with 
the socialism of the Marxian school. 
He deeply distrusts the state, regard- 
ing it as an instrument of coercion; 


and he fears that, in the bureaucratic 
state of Marx, all beauty would perish 

Russell would like to advocate an 
archy; but he is forced to admit that 
anarchy is a utopian ideal, Owing to 
the fact that man has a number of 
aggressive impulses whch require fore, 
ble restraint. The state must be allowed 
to exist as a necessary evil; but its 
authority must be restricted to the 
narrowest possible limits. Its power 
should be comparable to that of the 
janitor, who sits at the doorstep, byt 
has no authority over what goes on 
within the house. Russell, therefore 
inclines toward guild socialism, which 
allows full autonomy to the individual 
and to voluntary organizations. He is 
the enemy of all regimentation: he 
would make even work free, since 
then there would be every inducement 
to make work interesting. 

The greatest of all goods is individu. 
ality; there is in all human beings 
“something sacred, indefinable, un. 
limited; something individual and 
strangely precious: the growing princi. 
ple of life, an embodied fragment of 
the dumb striving of the world”, 

Of this individuality, the greatest 
enemies now are war and industrial. 
ism: the first, because it destroys life 
itself ; the second, because it kills what. 
ever is unique and spontaneous in the 
individual. War is the incarnation of 
the aggressive, animal impulses of men; 
ar. idealistic war is an absurdity. “A 
war has a momentum of its own, which 
is quite independent of the wishes of 
those who set it going. To start war 
for an idealistic end is as absurd as it 
would be to put a match to a ton of 
dynamite, in the hope of making toast 
at the resulting blaze.” 

Of industry, Russell claims that man 
has become emancipated fromthe bond- 
age of nature, only to become the slave 
of the machine; industrialism generates 
the habit of valuing things for their 
material results, and threatens to de- 
stroy all beauty from the world. Yet 
Russell is no utopian advocating a 
“return to nature’; rather, is he con- 
cerned to discover how, by diminish- 
ing the hours of labour and encourag- 
ing liberal education, we might confine 
the area of industry in human life to 
a reasonable minimum. 


Man and the Ultimate 


N the problem of man’s relation to 

ultimate things, Russell is pro- 
foundly pessimistic. Any one who takes 
up his philosophy in the hope of gain- 
ing assurance of God, freedom, and 
immortality is certain to be disap- 
pointed. For Russell, “the life of Man 
is a long march through the night, sure 
rounded by invisible foes, tortured by 
weariness and pain, towards a goal that 
few can hope to reach, and where none 
may tarry long. One by one, as they 
march, our comrades vanish from our 
sight, seized by the silent orders of 
omnipotent Death.” We know from 
science “that Man is the product of 
causes which had no prevision of the 
end they were achieving; that his orl- 
gin, his growth, his hopes and fears, 
his loves and his beliefs, are but the 
outcome of accidental collocations of 
atoms; that no fire, no heroism, no 
intensity of thought and feeling, can 
preserve an individual life beyond the 
grave; that all the labours of the ages, 
all the devotion, all the inspiration, all 
the noonday brightness of human gen- 
ius, are destined to extinction in the 
vast death of the solar system, and that 
the whole temple of Man's achieve 
ment must inevitably be buried beneath 
the débris of a universe in ruins. 
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A Smart Car— 
and a Smart Money’s Worth 


T is one of the signs of the new era of motor car 
understanding that the old phrase “assembled car” 
no longer puts the car buyer on the defensive. 

In.these days it is fashionable to seek out value. 
Moon is proud of the fact that it is built one 
hundred per cent of proven mechanical units designed 
for the Moon Car, and built for Moon by the 
= foremost specialist manufacturers. 
| Special Moon-Continental Red Seal Motor. Special 
Soon: ‘Timken Axles, front and rear. Special Moon-Delco Starting, Lighting 


© Ad 


and Ignition.» Special Moon-Warner Transmission. 

And having the units all specially designed to co-ordinate into a unified, balanced 
car is a very different thing from putting a car together out of stock “parts.” 

The Moon Car is a sweet and true example of sheer building integrity. 

The Moon engineers and the specialist engineers working in collaboration to give 
you every last dollar’s worth there is in the automotive industry. 


MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. ¢ FOUNDED 1907, BY JOSEPH W. MOON 


MOON 


FROM A THINKING AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURER 
—TO THE THINKING AUTOMOBILE BUYER 
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TEEN 
Sterling Silver endowed with slender grace by skillful work- BLACK 


men seems to say all the things we feel about the native beauly of STARR 
precious metals, and the warmer beauty of human handicraft at its FROST 


JEWELERS 
bet moments. ‘This fullness of artistic expression, with all the domestic FIFTH AVENUE 


CORNER FORTY-EIGHTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


associations of fine silverware, suit it admirably to be the bride’s gift. pe 
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rowning King & Go— 


Established 101 Years 








The GOLFER 


HE London idea of sports wear 
is offered in this absolutely plain 
coat by Browning King’s English 


designer. 


Shown in imported and domes- 
tic tweeds and homespuns at 
all Browning King’s stores. 


FORTY to FIFTY DOLLARS 


BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at De Kalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 

§71 Main St. 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Ave. 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 

Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
KANSAS CITY 

Grand Ave. & 11th St. 
MILWAUKEE 


2-12 Grand Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Nicollet at Fifth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
1265 Broadway 
16 Cooper Square at 
OMAHA 
Cor. 15th and Douglas Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

ath & St. Charles 
ST. PAUL 

Robert at 6th Street 


SEATTLE 


and Ave. & University St 
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Why Bridge Players Quarrel 


(Continued from page 69) 


led that?” — pointing to the hearts. 

“Certainly not. In my judgement, 
you were quite right,” he assured 
her. 

Mrs. Clymer led her small dia- 
mond, and dummy put on the king, 
returning the suit and finessing the 
jack, which lost to the lone queen, 
much to Mrs. Raydeer’s satisfaction. 
Under the impression that her partner 
did not like the suit first opened, she 
tried going through the king of spades 
with the jack. 

The king went right up and the suit 
was returned, Mrs. Clymer finessing 
the ten and then catching the queen, 
making four spade tricks in a row. 

“Haven't I told you a duzen times 
there is no use leading a jack unless 
you have the ten behind it?” demanded 
Mr. Raydeer, glaring at his partner. 

“T shall just make these diamonds; 
that gives me the game; and you can 
have the rest of the tricks,” interposed 
Mrs. Clymer. 

“Now, do you see what that rotten 
opening lead of yours cost us?” de- 
manded Mr. Raydeer, angrily. 

“Why, Mr. Clymer said he would 
have led that suit.” 

“That suit, yes; but the eight wasn’t 
your fourth-best. If you had led cor- 
rectly, I would have put the ace on 
the seven and dropped the lone king. 
Then we would have made five clubs 
and four hearts before they got in. 
That would have set the no-trumper 


for three tricks, instead of losing 
yame.”’ 
“But really, Mr. Raydeer,” inter- 


posed Mrs. Clymer, laying her hand 
on Mrs. Raydeer’s arm to restrain her 
retort. “If you know your partner is 
in the habit of making irregular leads, 
why do you depend on them?” 


pied let me say a word, will you?” 
¥ interposed Mr. Clymer. “If you 
thought the eight was really Mrs. 
Raydeer’s fourth best, why did you 
pass it up?” 

“Because I knew it would win the 
trick.” 

“But if Mrs. Clymer cannot beat 
the eight, your partner must have both 
king and queen. What can you lose 
by putting up the ace and returning 
a small one?” 

This was the distribution: 


Mr. Raydeer 
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Mrs. Raydecr 


The dealer bid a diamond, Mr. 
Clymer no-trump, taken out by Mrs. 
Clymer with two spades, which he dis- 
regarded, going back to no-trump. 

“Well, I suppose you have another 
of your favourite jack-high suits,” re- 
marked Mr. Raydeer, leading a dia- 
mond, on which his partner put the 
queen, losing it to the ace. Mr. Cly- 
mer led two rounds of spades hoping 
to find them split, Mr. Raydeer dis- 
carding the eight of clubs. His part- 
ner was too intent on the spades to 
notice his discard, and too pleased to 
find her queen of spades led up, so 


that she could go on with the dij. 
monds, setting up that suit, and hop. 
ing to get in with the king of hearts 

On the third round of diamonds 
wor by the jack, her partner |u 
go the deuce of clubs, dummy giving 
up the ten. The impression mad 
upon Mrs. Raydeer’s mind was that 
her partner probably had something 
in hearts, as he was discarding ¢lybs 

After dummy had been put into the 
lead to make two more spade tricks 
both Mr. and Mrs. Raydeer were dis. 
carding clubs. A_ small heart from 
dummy and the finesse of the nine 
lost to the queen. 

After wagging his head and squirm. 
ing in his chair for fully half a minute 
Mr. Raydeer concluded to return the 
heart, slamming down the card as jj 
it were a firecracker. This lead killed 
his partner’s king, and the return of 
the ten put dummy in to make a trick 
with the seven of hearts, winning the 
game and rubber. 

“Another game thrown away. You 
will never learn this game.” 

“What is the matter now?” de- 
manded Mrs. Raydeer. “I suppose 
you made some play that was too 
deep for me, as usual.” 

“Didn’t you see my discard?” 

“IT saw you discard a diamond and 
the deuce of clubs.” 

“That was after I had discarded the 
cight of clubs on the second spade. 
That is a card above the six isn’t it? 
I suppose you didn’t see it.” 

“No, I didn’t notice it. I was watch- 
ing the spades. I have told you a 
dozen times I don’t pay any attention 
to those fine points.” 


Answer to the May Problem 


This was the distribution in Prob- 
Iem LIX, a study in forced discards. 
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There are no trumps, and Z leads. 
Y and Z want all the tricks. This is 
how they get them: 

Z starts with the club ten, which Y 
wins and returns the suit, Z discard- 
ing the five of hearts. If A lets goa 
heart, Y leads two rounds of hearts 
at once, Z discarding the eight ot 
spades. If A discards a spade on the 
second round of hearts, Y leads a 
spade and gets in again with the ten 
of diamonds to make a spade trick 
later. 

If A discards a spade instead of a 
heart on the second trick, Y must 
lead the ten of diamonds before lead- 
ing a spade. Z makes two spade 
tricks, and A must discard the top 
diamond or unguard the hearts. 

If A discards a diamond on the 
second trick, instead of spade or heart, 
Y leads the diamond and follows it 
with a spade, and again A has to dis- 
card on the second lead of diamonds. 

Note that if Y does not win the c'u 
ten, Z will have to put Y in with @ 
diamond; but this will allow A to dis- 
card with safety whatever Z discards, 
as he will lie over Z in two suits, 
and must win a trick in the end. 
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ELIZABETH: 


ANDREW: 


[ Listerine 








“AND I THOUGHT THEY WERE THE MOST HAPPILY 
MARRIED COUPLE IN THE WORLD!” 


“WELLE OTHERE ARE, DAINGS THAT EVEN WIVES. AND 
HUSBANDS DON’T DISCUSS:”” 


used as a mouth wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath). J 
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“The living-room is made doubly enticing by the presence of the DDuo-Art Piano'’ 


The Joy That Comes With Music 
The 


1)UO-ART 


HE calming cadences of exquisitely wrought 

music—the tone poetry of such as Gabrilo- 

witsch—Bauer—Cortot—at the end of the 
day’s rush. 


Music that thrills with the very majesty of its 
brilliance and power. Master works performed 
by such as Paderewski, Hofmann and Friedman. 


Music's tenderest moment—perhaps—the famil- 
iar melodies and ballads of long ago, recalled for 
us by the genius whose every touch is gold. 

And dancing music to quicken our pulse—to 
tell us of youth and romance and fun. 


A home beautified and blest by the wonderful 
charm of Music is the home that possesses a 
Duo-Art Piano. 


STEINWAY, STECK, WHEELOCK, 
STROUD, AEOLIAN and famous 
WEBER DUO-ART PIANOS 


Uprights (foot-impelled) from $695. Uprights 
(electric) from $995. Grands from $1850 


Convenient Terms 


Write for booklet descriptive of the Duo-Art 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Makers of the cAeolian-Vocalion—the Phonograph Supreme 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS MADRID 
SYDNEY MELBOURNE 
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Chances of the Draw at Mah Jong 


(Continued from page 60) 


facts. The figures given are for a 
specific number in each case. To find 
the chances for two or more holdings, 
add them together. The chances are 
for one Red Dragon, and twenty-seven 
tiles that are not Red; or two Red 
and twenty-six not Red; or three Red 
and twenty-five not Red; or four Red 
and twenty-four not Red; or twenty- 
cight not Red. 


HE denominator in all cases is the 
same, expressed by the fraction: 


136 109 





. This figure is so 
1 ie a 
enormous that it means nothing to 
the average person, being 906 with 
twenty-six zeros after it. The numer- 
ators are calculated by starting with 
132... 106, divided by 1... 27, 
and advancing 1 each time. In calcu- 
lating for one Red, there are four ways 
of getting that tile from the set of 
four; four ways of getting three of 
them; six ways of getting two of them; 
but only one way to get four, or none. 
Carried out in decimals, these chances 
work out as follows: 
1 Red Dragon, 419 times in 1,000 
2 Red Dragons, 160 times in 1,000 
3 Red Dragons, 26 times in 1,000 
4Red Dragons, 2 times in 1,000 
No Red Dragons, 393 times in 1,000 
As there are five doubling sets, the 
chance to get one or the other may be 
found by mutiplying these figures by 
5. For three, for instance, five times 
twenty-six is 130, or about eight to 
one against your drawing from the 
wall any three tiles of a doubling set. 
The chance for a fourth is too small to 


affect the result, or the doubling y1'y. 

While these figures apply to dra. pe 
from the wall only, disregarding its 
the present the possibility of drawing 
the third or punging it, after having 
got the pair, which we shall come to jp 
a later article, I think it will be aq. 
mitted that I am correct in my state. 
ment that the one-double game simply 
resolves itself, in the majority of hands 
into playing for a cleared suit: because 
if that double were not allowed, the 
player’s chances for getting a double 
in Winds or Dragons, would be rather 
slim, being not more than fifteen in 
one hundred. 


Answer to the May Problem 


In this problem, you had in the con- 
cealed hand the 3, 4, 5, 6 of Circles 
with three 2s and three 7s of the same 
suit. The question was, what partic. 
ular tile or tiles did you want to woo 
and what tile would be the most valu- 
able. Such problems as this should be 
solved without shifting the tiles around 
in the rack, which always betrays the 
hand in actual play. 

The answer is that you are calling 
for eight tiles, as any Circle from the 
1 to the 8 will complete the hand for a 
woo. The most valuable tiles you can 
get are the 3 or the 6, as they leave 
your two triplets complete. With your 
triplet of 9 Circles grounded, this gives 
you 32, with three doubles, 256. If 
you get any other tile, it will break uy 
one of your triplets, leaving you 28 
only, with three doubles, 224. If you 
draw the tile, you will get 2 more before 
doubling. 


For the Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 71) 


breasted coat worn without a waist- 
coat. There is nothing smarter or 
more useful than a two-piece double- 
breasted lounge suit of flannel, gabar- 
dine, or tropical material. The light 
shades of grey flannel are always 
smart for such suits, as well as the 
mixtures in blue and brown, grey and 
green, and blue and grey. These are 
the smartest materials at the moment. 
Gabardines should be worn in light 


colours of grey, fawn, taupe, and light 
brown, because these are more suited 
to summer, and do not show a shiny 
surface like those in dark colours 
I-very well dressed man should have 
at least one suit in a tropical weight 
material, to be absolutely comfortable 
during the hottest days. Linen suits 
in mixed colours, such as those sug- 
gested for the flannels, are particu- 
larly good for both town and country. 


On Writing About the Game of Golf 


(Continucd from page 66) 


very conscientious accounts of a match 
that I had myself—a famous 
final between John Ball and the late 


secn 


F. G. Tait, some five and twenty 
years ago. Now, in that match, Mr. 
Ball putted very badly in the first 


round. I remember secing Mr. Hilton 
giving him a little coaching on the last 
green after lunch. In the second round, 
whenever the green was reached, the 
caddie whipped three clubs out of the 
bag: a cleek, an iron putter, and an 
iron; and Mr. Ball sometimes used 
one, sometimes another, as his fancy 
prompted him. In the account, which 
was long and detailed, all this was left 
out, as partaking perhaps too much 
of the nature of gossip. Yet it must 
appeal to any golfer’s imagination 
much more than some dry-as-dust fact 
about a “fine straight tee shot” at a 
halved hole early in the match. 

The antithesis of this, the “sketchy” 
style, is far less laborious for the re- 
porter, who can do much of his work 
by remaining in the club-house and 
tactfully questioning the winner (never 
ask the poor loser!) after the match. 
And in judicious hands, there is much 


to be said for it. After all, no man can 
be in half a dozen places at once; and 
most matches have two or three im- 
portant holes, and the rest can be cast 
overboard. The skilful performer in 
the sketchy style has, morcover, a cer- 
tain flair for crises, a sort of sixth sense 
that guides him to the right hole 
(which is not far away from home) 
at the right moment. If he allows him- 
self to be lured further out, he must 
make up his mind that Jones versus 
Smith is the important match; and 
then, whatever happens, it has just got 
to be so. If he cannot write about the 
superlatively good play of Jones, then 
it has got to be the excruciatingly bad 
play of Smith. It may be hard on poor 
brown, who was playing the most wone 
derful golf against Robinson, with no- 
body to look at him; but that cannot 
be helped. 

Finally, there is the trivial, or frivole 
ous, style, of which this article 1s, 
am afraid, an example. I will say just 
this for it. There is nothing about 
stymies in it, nor the over -lapping 
grip; and it cannot be illustrated by 
diagrams. 
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UNE, 1924 


I bought one of your 1924 sixes and 
I have been very gratified and pleased 
with its performance. The four-wheel 
brake is, in my judgment, one of the 


greatest improvements that has ever- 


been made upon an automobile. 


This makes the fourth Buick which I 
have owned, and I think that this 
year’s model is unquestionably the best 
of the four. The engine is quiet and 
powerful. Themany little conveniences 
that have been placed on this year’s 
model make it a very luxurious car. 


Yours very truly, 
R. J. McMillan 
The City National Bank Bldg., 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Six-Cylinder Five-Passenger Touring 


OW often you hear: “It’s almost as good 

as a Buick”, or “It’s not in Buick’s class.” 
Such remarks reveal how universally Buick is 
used to measure all automobile values. And 
what is particularly significant—people make 
these comparisons both consciously and uncon- 
sciously. Consciously, because they actually 
know Buick value either from their own exper- 
ience or that of their friends. Unconsciously, 
because for twenty years Buick has been 
the accepted standard of the industry. 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 


BUICK WILL BUILD 


THEM 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Branches in All Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 
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‘to the auditor. 


VANITY Farr 


American Noises: How to Make Them 


(Continued from page 59) 


shriek we can bear. A good jazz band 
goes farther, and develops these sounds 
with some logic and with some pleasure 
Far more interesting 
than instruments is the new technique 
created for using them, and the new 
stunts. The mutes, so unnerving, so 
puzzling, and so sweet, are extremely 
important. With them, clapping the 
hand alternately on and off, the player 
produces the ‘“‘wawa” sounds which re- 
semble the wailing of a baby. In some 
way which the regular players have not 


- discovered, Ross Gorman can manage a 


“slide” on the clarinet; and he is an 
equal virtuoso on the dozen other instru- 
ments he plays in the Whiteman band. 
All the wind players learn tricks with 
their lips, and how to flutter their 
tongues; and every capacity of the in- 
strument is worked by them. 


(7HEREAS, in the regular orchestra, 
your usual player will simply do 
what is required of him; and when he 


gets a score in which a composer like 


Schénberg or Stravinski presses back 
the limitations of the orchestra and re- 


quires new effects and harder work, he 


frequently resents it. In serious music, 
it is almost always the composer who 
forces the player to progress; whereas in 
the jazz band, the player is unceasingly 
new 


Butterfly, you dance to it with consider. 
able gratification. It is necessary at 
present, to write nearly everything in 
2-4 or 4-4 time—the rhythm of the one. 
step and the fox-trot. The waltz and 
the tango are equally jazzed, of co 
but less earnestly danced. 

In either case, the arranger distributes 
the parts to his orchestra; and here all 
his knowledge and wit are demanded 
Mr. Grofé, for example, has discovered 
by experiment what to do with the 
various choirs to make them mog 
effective. He considers the orchestra as 
a sort of quartette, ranging from soprano 
to bass; and in the separate instrumental 
groups he also divides the parts from 
high to low. Now, if you give the high. 
est voice and the lowest to the saxo. 
phones and the middle voices to the brass 
you will get a singularly rich effect 
of having six or eight saxophones, when 
you are actually using only two; and vice 
versa, of course, if you give the hi 
voice and the low to the brass, and fil] 
in the middle with saxophones. The 
saxophone almost always takes up the 
parts which in a symphony orchestra 
would go to the violins, one of these 
inventions being held equivalent to four 
or five violins, not in quality of tone 
but in sonority and volume. In fact, a 
fairly accurate description of the jazz 
band, considered as a collection of in- 


Uurse, 





o 


experimenting and finding out 
effects: and the composer has the oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of them. This 
is the more surprising when you con- 
sider that the jazz orchestra has, so 
far, played for two purposes only: for 
the dance and for musical shows; and 
even in the second case, the extreme 
jazzing has been for the dancers, not 


struments, is that it substitutes saxo. 
phones for violins, and balances the rest 
of the orchestra accordingly. 

There are a thousand technical matters 
which need not worry any one; but there 
is one which is entertaining to notice, 
The jazz band of twelve persons usually 
commands some thirty instruments; Mr, 
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for the singers. The players seem enam- 


oured of their instruments and excited 


with curiosity concerning the sounds 
they can bring out of them. It is a 
healthy sign. 

They are not alone; for there steps 
on the scene a new figure—the ar- 
ranger. When the jazz band grew up— 
after Hickman had introduced the saxo- 
phone, and the great, sonorous tuba 
had arrived, and the players had grown 
to number a dozen or so—it was dis- 
covered that you could not leave so 
much to be improvised. The distribu- 


Gorman plays a dozen himself for White- 
man; Hale Byers plays two or three 
saxophones and the flute—an interesting 
combination, because the embouchure 
(the way of holding the instrument in 
the mouth) is exactly opposite in the 
two cases, the lips being respectively 
pursed outward or sucked in. The re- 
sult of this versatility is rather a nuisance 
to the composer. He knows he can call 
for certain instruments; but unless he 
composes directly for the jazz orchestra, 
he is likely to find himself calling for two 
instruments to be played simultaneously, 





tion of the music had to be made defi- 2nd both in the hands of the same 
nite; a balance had to be kept between Man. The jazz conductor, however, 
the choirs; the conductor had to have has infinitely more effects at his com- 
authority to discipline and to create. mand than the conductor of a classical 
It is the special pride of the Whiteman orchestra of the same number of men. 

organization that it was the first to 
score its music for small orchestra; and 
that is the reason, apart from its other analysis are correct, there is still 
merits, that the name of Whiteman one question. Jazz is a way to treat 
must continue to be applauded again music; it is an orchestral method, grad- 
and again. Other bands have other ually coming closer to the large orchestra. 


| virtues; they have special qualities, as (Mr. Whiteman added six or eight 


' well as special tricks; but officially, violins at his concerts—and quite 


———S Sar credit goes to Mr. Whiteman for being rightly, because he was not playing for 
we | the first to realize both the necessity dancers, but for auditors.) If the pro- 
“a | ranged for jazz; 


| and the advantage of having music ar- cess continues, what will become of the 
and to Mr. Ferdie characteristically joyful and frivolous 
Grofé for having first done the work. thing we know as Jazz? 
The latter is still principal arranger for It has been suggested, already, that 
Mr. Whiteman. In him, and in those the highbrows are ruining Jazz. The 
who do the same work for other jazz 
orchestras, you have the clue to every- 


fact is that jazz is converting itself: its 
thing which distinguishes the present 





[IF the suggested definitions in this 
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principal conductors are musicians; Its 
arrangers pride themselves on their 


from the past. classicism. In the process of conver- 
sion, some of the old snap is‘bound to be 

(THE work consists, generally speak- lost—the Negro band will preserve it 
ing, of taking a piece of music longest, although it cannot; gore 


play the saxophone as well. 
coveries which jazz has made, the fresh- 
ness of tones—the American noises, 
short—will be snapped up by composers 
in and out of the jazz movement. lt 
is the musical world at large which 
will ultimately gain by the pgp 
jazz, for it will have its effect on “a 
make-up of orchestras and on the wor 

of composers, both in America an 
abroad. This is the ultimate good. 


written for the dance and making it 
interesting and effective as an orches- 
tral piece; also, the arranger may take 
a work not written for dancing, and 
by changing the time, adapt it to the 
dance. Few of us—respecting the grief 
of Cio-Cio-San—would venture to dance 
| to those strains which Signor Puccini 
has written to express her longing and 
her hope; but when you find Mr. Lopez 
playing One Fine Day, from Madame 


Copyright 1924 
Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., 
Racine, Wis. 
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Sox : She has attended luncheons more elab- 
orate,—none more charming. She has seen table- 
settings more sumptuous, —none in better taste. But all 
her other friends have sterling, too, fine linens and 
china. What is the secret of this lovely effect ? She picks 
up a teaspoon, — toys with it. How unusual a tea- 
spoon! So suggestive of the hostess’s own style! Suddenly 
it dawns on her. This table has been planned as a 
bicture. The picture is mostly sterling. The sterling has 
been chosen to express the hostess. 


A 
Again and again, the quest for table- 
effects ends in this discovery: Silver- 
ware is the keynote. If one is the pretty, 
feminine type, one should choose the 
daintily feminine in silver,—and be 
careful to have it sterling. 


mY EVERY 
TESS MAKES 


Maid, in International Sterling. Dain- 
tiness itself is its outline. Delicate is 
its decoration, and so restrained that it 
serves to emphasize the grace of the 
curves. While the whole is wrought 
with that fineness which is possible 
only in solid silver. 


Thus Georgian Maid attains a general 
effect of sheer jeminine loveliness, which 
is exactly the style in which the 
daintily feminine type hostess is at her 
best. 


Georgian Maid has been developed in 
a complete, correct table service. A 





Of all designs, most truly 
feminine is the curved- 
line design. Ruskin calls 
the curved line the purest 
form of beauty. 


Among curved-line de- 











book showing all the 
possibilities on request. 
Your jeweler can arrange 
for you to see actual 
pieces. 


Address Dept. 1-88, In- 
ternational Silver Com- 








signs, quite the finest ex- 


ample is the Georgian Pantheon 


INTERNATIO 


OTHER DESIGNS 





Trianon 


pany, Meriden, Conn. 
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The FOOT 
ARISTOCRATIC 


THERE IS ONLY ONE VICI KID --- THERE NEVER HAS BEEN ANY OTHER 





Did Robert H. Foerderer foresee the 
footwear fashions of today? 


Certainly some vision of new 
artistry in footwear must have 
given him the patience, the per- 
severance and the inexhaustible 
energy by which he at last revo- 
lutionized tanning methods and 
brought forth Vici kid. 


It is a just recognition and re- 
ward for his untiring energy 
that Vici, the leather that has 
brought so much of life and 
beauty to footwear, is today 


still manufactured exclusively by 
the organization that bears his 
name — Robert H. Foerderer, 
Inc. 


On its unique merits Vici kid 
has earned its prominent posi- 
tion in today’s footwear vogue 
—on its rich smoothness and 
consistent quality, its graceful 
pliancy, its ready response to 
color demands. 


Look for Fashion’s finest offer- 
ings in shoes of Vici kid. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


"REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


VANITY FAR 





VICI kid is manufac 
tured solely by Robert 
H. Foerderezx, Inc. 
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IT at the wheel—step on the gas—meet the 
va call of the hills with no thought of gear shift- 
c. ing. Experience mile after mile of fleet, effortless 
flight. Learn the keen joy of quiet, smooth power— 
full in volume, and dependable as only the Peerless 
Eight or Six can be. Both true companions of the 


open road. Both, rare in comfort—rich in beauty. 


ER | THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY ~ CLEVELAND- OHIO 























ROYAL CORD grows old gracefully. evenly. It not only keeps fit but it looks 
It may, after thousands of miles of it. Thatisone reason Royalsare so general- 


service, show wear, but it doesn’t oO ly chosen by the owners of fine cars. 
yy 


wear ragged. The tread wears down 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


U. S. Tires are the only tires in the world 
made of cords solutioned in raw rubber latex 


U.S.Royal Cords 
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FOR A LIFETIME OF 
SATISFACTION 


T IS inconceivable that any one who can afford it No Rolls-Royce has ever 
worn out 


would long deny himself the sheer joy of Rolls- 





Royce ownership. For the first reflection of a new 
owner is the years he missed by waiting! There is 
something so incomparably fine about the Rolls- 
Royce... the way it is made... without hurry or 
flurry. The rigid adherence to the ideals of the 
founder presupposes a method of building that is 
severely painstaking. The result is Rolls-Royce. Your 
more intimate acquaintance with this unusual auto- 
mobile vindicates the growing vogue of Rolls-Royce. 
Rolls-Royce, Springfield, Massachusetts. Branches: New 
York, Newark, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles. Representateves in leading cities. 


ROLLSROYCE 


Eleven exclusive Rolls-Royce designs in 
open and closed coach work. The ‘‘Pall- 
Mall’’ phaeton, $10,900. 
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Founded 1878 


Pr Weinberg &Sons 


Importers and Sportswear Tailoring Specialists 
30 JOHN ST. New York 61 CHAMBERS ST. 


wet or 


Emphasizing the Special Summer 


eMail Order Service 


All orders filled same day as received—selections under 
the personal supervision of our Mr. W. Harold. 
Mail Orders should be addressed to 61 Chambers St. House. 


ant — oy 


Scotch 
“Washable 


Linen 


Knickers 


Triple shrunk, pure linen, 
extra weight and quality, 
warranted non-shrinkable 
—buff and white. 

















Plus-Four Model 

Cut on full, free lines. 

Buff and white. ° ie 
Two pairs, 14.00 


NOTE—As Sportswear special- 
ists we feature three different 
lengths in Linen Knickers for men 
of tall, short and medium heights 
—correct length being absolutely 
essential for well-fitting knickers. 


Wynburn-London Linen Knickers 
Plaited waistband, quarter top pockets, current English 10°° 


styling. Pure white linen of extra weight and quality. 
A linen Knicker de luxe. Two pairs, 
Mail orders: Specify height, waist and add 25c. for postage. 20.00 


Light-Weight White Golf Hose 


Jacquard pattern tops. A Wynburn-Scotland import 4” 


for wear with Linen Knickers. 


Mail orders: Specify quantity and give size. 
Scotch Linen Belts for Linen Knickers 1°° 


Buff and white. Mail orders: Specify color and waist measure. 


Scotch Linen Golf Caps 2,00 


Buff and white. Mail orders: Specify color and size. 


Wynburn-Scotland Light-Weight Golf Hose 
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Extra weight and quality, pre-shrunk. 
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Plain Grey Flannel Outing Trousers 1 350 


For golf and tennis. Also Grey with Black Stripes. 
Mail orders: Specify waist, height, and designate if plain or stripes. 


Add 2sc. for postage. 
14°° 


Mail orders: Specify waist, height and color stripe. Add 25¢. for postage. 


Originators of “The Pivot Sleeve Golf Suit” 


Mail orders: Specify height, waist, 
and color preference—buff orwhite. 


Add 15c. for postage. 


English Flannel Trousers—Striped 


White flannel, with blue, black or brown stripes. 


























VANITY Fa 


Two Soldier Poets 


(Continued from page 53) 


some part of the esteem that he had 
Jost, it is even more true that he 
longed to prove himself capable of 
practical and devoted service to a 
great cause; that he wished to sink 
the poct in the soldier and statesman, 
the man of luxurious tastes in the 
stoic; and that he did, indeed, prove 
his coolness and his wisdom, as well 
as his gallantry in that cause in which 
he increasingly forgot himself, until it 
became his destiny “to render all, no 
less”. 

Byron set sail from Italy for 
Cephalonia, in Greece, in July, 1823. 
He remained in Cephalonia until the 
end of December, in order to hold 
himself outside of the factions of 
Greek patriots. It was the darkest 
period of the war. In the words of 
the historian, Sir Richard Jebb, “It 
was the hour of discord, of intrigue, 
of rampant selfishness, of fatal 
blindness or indifference to the 
urgent needs of the common weal. 
The years 1821 and 1822 had the 
lustre of success. The years from 
1825 to 1827 had the lustre of heroic 
constancy under terrible suffering. 
But the space between, in which 
Byron’s part was played, had ncither 
one nor the other. The events which 
they comprise are the only blots on 
the record of a glorious and ultimately 
triumphant enterprise.” 

The two most hopeless elements in 
this struggle were, as Byron clearly 
saw, the continual dissensions of the 
Greeks and their lack of funds. 


Byron’s Arrival in Missolonghi 


N January 5, 1824, he arrived at 
Missolonghi, the Greek stronghold 
of the western coast. For the account 
of the next three months, the last of 
Byron’s life, I shall translate largely 
from the narrative of M. de Monvel. 

“His arrival was an apotheosis. They 
had waited for him so long! They 
placed such magnificent hopes in him! 
Passed from mouth to mouth, the 
name of the great Englishman had 
finally taken on a marvelous aura; 
and in popular imagination fSyron was 
transformed into a sort of fabulous 
genius whose mere presence would 
remedy all evils. Apprised of his ar- 
rival, a feverish mob of men and 
women and children, armed. soldiers, 
and shepherds from far-away provinces 
crowded the shore. And then he 
came, glorious, dominating. That was 
he in the red coat—for he had re- 
sumed the’ British uniform. One 
could recognize him in the gallant 
bearing, in the brilliant glance, in that 
air of being willing to dare every- 
thing. Wild crics of enthusiasm, 
mingling with the noise of cannon 
with barbaric music and the jangling 
of bells, filled the air with their 
clamour. Followed by the crowd, he 
went to the house that had been pre- 
pared for him. On _ the threshold 
waited Mavrocordatos (the president 
of the Greek cabinet), surrounded by 
officers of all the armies and of all 
ranks, from great officials to chief- 
tains of little bands of veterans who 
had hastened to put their swords at 
his service. 

“Astounding and unforgettable mo- 
ment when he tasted, deliciously, ap- 
plause and ovation! 

“But this dream lasted only a little 
while; and this occasion was the last 
of the sort that he would experience. 
The day after his arrival began the 
confusion and the deceptions that were 
to go on during the three months he 
had left to live. Contests with his en- 
tourage and with his soldiers, forced 
inaction, torments of body and soul; 


nothing of all these was spared him» 

Byron found himself, not only at 
the head of ragged, Starving, undig. 
ciplined troops and involved in gy 
sorts of factious intrigues, but alg 
beset by the pestilential fevers of the 
locality. Tong days of rain flooded 
the roads and necessitated a tedioys 
and, indeed, dangerous inactivity, 

“The engineer, William Parry, who 
came from London to offer his ge;. 
vices, wrote back: ‘IIe (Byron) seemed 
like a man destitute of hope, but hold. 
ing out until the end. L got the im. 
pression that his fate had been writte, 
before I arrived and that, already, so 
to speak, he was on his death-bed, 
He seemed feverish, tired of himself 
and of others. From the very begin. 
ning it seemed to me that he was de. 
ceived, abandoned—almost, I might 
say, betrayed. Before witnesses, he 
kept up an appearance; he could even 
as, in fact, he did many times, laugh 
at his misfortunes. But in his hear 
he felt that he was being deserted. 
that he was being forgotten,’ 

“On the fifteenth of February, he 
felt less well than usual. In the eve- 
ning, he threw off his langour and 
talked at length with Parry, Colonel 
Stanhope (agent of the Greek Com. 
mittee in London), and Conte Gamba 
(Father of the Contessa Guiccioli, 
with whom Byron lived in Italy). The 
last two having left the room, Parry 
found himscelf alone in the crisis which 
they had all felt was coming. Lord 
Byron’, he wrote, ‘had been twitting 
Colonel Stanhope on the soldier's pro- 
fession. Evidently something was 
bothering him; and as he was thirsty, 
he sent his valet to get some cider, I 
begged him not to drink it in the state 
he was in. His face was congested 
and showed a_ peculiar agitation. 
Scarcely had he drunk it than he com- 
plained of strange sensations. He rose, 
but could not walk; staggered, and 
fell into my arms. He lost conscious- 
ness and writhed in convulsions. I 
laid him on the couch and succeeded 
in restoring him with the aid of the 
valet. When 1 took him in my arms, 
his face was distorted, with the mouth 
pulled awry,’ 

“He was carried to bed. He asked 
what had happened, whether it was 
fatal or not, and demanded the truth. 
Haggard, exhausted, he regained pos- 
session of himself little by little, 
when the news came that the Suliots 
had again revolted and were march- 
ing on the munition depot. (The 
Suliots were a particularly fierce tribe 
of Greek and .Albanian origin, who 
had taken their name from_ their 
stronghold, the Suli mountain range.) 
All flew to arms and prepared to bar 


their way. But while they were 
guarding one side, the Suliots came 
from the other. They surrounded 


Byron’s house and burst into the 
chamber of the sick man. A sea of 
these marauders crowded around his 
bedside, parading their tattered clothes, 
brandishing their daggers, hurling 
furious threais at him. 

“Byron leaped out of bed. His 
strength returned. Face to face with 
that unbridled mob, he maintained his 
ascendancy over the desperadoes, and 
showed them his disgust, until they 
were silent and withdrew, overcome 
by the lightning of his glance, his im- 
perious gesture! 

“Tt was really,’ Stanhope declares, 
a sublime sight!” 

Byron continued very ill. His doc- 
tors, both bewildered and alarmed, had 
recourse to frequent bleeding, which 
reduced him almost to a coma. Finally 
he refused further blood-letting, saying 

(Continued on page 92) 
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UDDY glow of waning sun, gentle sway of 
curtains, slender gleams of soft light playing 
over dark panelled walls; a narrow strip of silvery 
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ning meal. 
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intertwined with our possessions. 
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of a Hamilton Watch 
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where the strict requirements of 

railroad service demand precision, the 
Hamilton Watch ranks first. 

This accuracy is most impressive to 
the man or the woman who has never 
measured time with a Hamilton Watch. 
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a Hamilton every day. 
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The beauty of the case, the shape, 
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VANITY FAIR 


Two Soldier Poets 


(Continued 


that “more people perished by the lan- 
cet than by the lance!” He longed 
for action, to fall in the heat of battle. 
“My God!” he cried, “may the day 
come when, throwing myself against 
the Turks and fighting like one sure 
feited with life, I may find death, a 
quick death, without suffering. It is 
the thing I pray for!” 

In spite of his own suffering and 
the complete demoralization of affairs, 
Byron showed heroism, endurance, and 
gaiety, seeking to give heart to every- 
one. “Furthermore’—I again trans- 
late from M. de Monvel—“‘in so far as 
he could, he sought to soften the 
ferocity of his troops. Pistol in hand, 
he rescued a Turkish prisoner from 
the vengeance of the Suliots. Later 
he demanded the liberty of thirty-four 
Turkish women and children who were 
being used as slaves by the inhabitants 
of the city. One of these implored the 
pity of Byron. The Greeks had mas- 
sacred her family. She, herself, had 
seen the brains of her first-born dashed 
out against the walls of the prison. 
There was only one child left, a little 
girl, nine years old, Hatadjé. Byron 
was touched by this poor little captive. 
and decided to adopt her. He intended 
to send her first to Dr. Kennedy, at 
Cephalonia, then to England to Lady 
Byron, if she would consent, in any 
case, to receive her as companion for 
Ada.” (Ada was Byron’s daughter, an 
infant at the time of his separation 
from his wife.) 

It is significant that the little gir! 
was never sent to England, but ree 
turned, after the death of her patron, 
to her mother in Patras. Of that es- 
tranged and unforgiving wife, and 
even more of his daughter, Ada, Byron 
thought much in these days when he 
had a sure presentiment of his death. 
On one occasion, he said: “Leaving 
Italy on the brig, I had a good deal 
of time to think. I believe sincerely 
that there is no other happiness in life 
except that to be found in family life. 
No one on earth reverences more than 
I do the virtuous wife; and the thought 
of going back to England to my wife 
and child opens up to me a prospect 


of happiness such as I have never 
known. From this time on, I shall 
seek a refuge; for my existence 


has been like an ocean on a stormy 
day.” 


A Renascence of Hope 


“ETN March, the national assembly 

- offered Byron the title of Governor 
of Greece; or rather, to be more exact, 
of that part of it which the Turks had 
abandoned. Byron replied that he was 
first going to the Congress at Salone, 
and would then put himself at the dis- 
posal of the country. The object of 
this conference was to put an end to 
quarrels among Greek chieftains and, 
it possible, establish good faith. But 
torrents of rain and the news that the 
Turks were returning to blockade 
Missolonghi deterred them. Meanwhile, 
they heard that the Greek envoy had 
negotiated a loan of 800,000 pounds 
at London. It was the first good news 
that Byron had had since his arrival. 

On the ninth of April, Byron took 
advantage of a clearing in the weather 
to go out on horseback. Another 
storm burst, and he was drenched to 
the bone. From that time on, he could 
not leave his bed. Most of the time 
he was delirious. The doctors were 
helpless. “A spectacle”, says Parry, 
“such as I have seldom seen and that 
I hope never to see again: two phy- 
sicians who have lost their heads— 


trom page 90) 


Bruno (the Italian doctor) jn such 
agitation that he has lost his bit of 
science; Millingen (an English phy. 
sician) unable to control his tears: no 
method, no remedy, no quiet; every 
one talking at once, each in his own 
language.” 

“At four o'clock, they thought he 
was going to die. He took the hand 
of the gondolier (Tita) and Mure 
mured in Italian: “O! questa é una 
bella scena!’ He asked for Parry 
but his mind continued to wander 
He thought himself on the rampart, 
and cried to his men: ‘Forward! For. 
ward! Follow me! Don't be afraigr 


The Death of Byron 


HEN he regained consciousness, 

Fletcher, his valet, was at his 
pillow. He wished to assure the future 
of his servants. Fletcher protested 
‘By God, Sir, don’t think of that now! 
Think of more important 
Byron’s face clouded. ‘It is 
I must tell you everything—.’ Fletcher 
wanted to get a pen. ‘No, no, there 
isn’t time. Try to do what I say, he 
continued. ‘My poor child—my poor 
Ada—My God, if I could have seen 
ker again! Give her my blessing. My 
dear sister, her children. You will go 
to see Lady Byron, and you will say— 
tell her everything—you know.’ Fletcher 
heard only a vague murmur in which 
were the names, ‘Augusta, Ada, Hob. 
house, Kinnaird.’ From time to time 
Ryron raised his voice and looked at 
his servant. ‘Fletcher, if you don't 
carry out my orders, I shall come back 
to earth and haunt you!’ 

“On Easter Monday, April 19, 1824, 
at quarter-past-six in the morning, just 
as a terrific storm again broke outside, 
Byron suddenly opened his eyes and 
shut them again, this time forever, 

“He was in his thirty-seventh year. 

“The news of his death spread in- 
stantaneously through the streets and 
shops of Missolonghi, stunning every- 
body. That evening, there was a 
proclamation ordering that at sunrise 
the batteries of the forts fire thirty- 
seven salutes; that all public offices, 
even the tribunals, should stop func- 
tioning; that all merchants close their 
doors; that all Easter festivities be 
discontinued; and that a twenty-one 
day period of mourning be instituted. 

“Delayed by the constant rains, the 
funeral services took place on April 22, 
in the church in which already re- 
posed the mortal hosts of Marco Boz- 
zaris (an adored leader of the Suliots). 
‘The coffin’, says Gamba, ‘was of 
rough wood; a black coat served as the 
funeral pall; upon it were placed a 
casque, a sabre, and a wreath of 
laurels. All funeral honours could 
scarcely have produced the effect of 
that simple ceremony. The poverty, 
indeed the desolation, of the spot; the 
fierce, half-barbaric, warriors; their 
deep, sincere gricf; the anguish and 
foreboding written on their faces—all 
contributed to make the scene more 
moving than any other could have 
been before the tomb of a great man. 

In conclusion, I turn once more 
from Byron to Brooke to quote som 
a letter written home by the latter 
while on the Dardanelles expedition: 
“T can well see that life might be great 
fun; and I can well see that death 
might be an admirable solution.” For 
both of these high-spirited, adventur- 
ing young poets, this might serve 
an epitaph, indeed in a larger senst 
in which death, whether it come early 
or late, loses its overwhelming signii- 
canc> for all humanity. 
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VANITY FAR 


The Notebook of a New York Naturalig 


(Continued from page 63) 


thought. In mid-March I find the 
following quaint observation. 

“Spent practically all day studying 
the underground life of the city. 
Nowhere in the world does one find 
such opportunities for intimate obser- 
vation of the moles and ground hogs 
who burrow by the million underneath 
our thoroughfares. Thousands of these 
creatures migrate daily from the coun- 
try to the city, seeping in through the 
subways and tunnels, until they have 
filled lower Manhattan to overflowing. 
They have dug a veritable network of 
connecting tubes under the earth’s level, 
and it would not be at all surprising 
to see a new species of animal de- 
velop. During a large part of the year, 
the suburban mole leaves his habitat 
before daylight, crawls into New York 
through a tunnel, creeps into a subway 
from which he bores directly into the 
basement of some great building where 
he spends his day; and repeats the 
process, in reverse, at evening, man- 
aging in this way never to see the sun 
for a period of from six to eight 
months. It is conditions like this 
which produce new types like the 
blind fish in the Mammoth Cave, in 
Kentucky. 

“The ground hog is a_ ferocious 
species of the mole family. He is often 
to be seen in the rush hours on plat- 
forms, where his ferocity and his man- 
ner of attacking others, particularly 
females, is noteworthy. Attempts have 
been made to exterminate these pests, 
but they are very prolific and seem to 
increase, rather than abate.” 


Signs of Spring 


PRIL entries remark a great ins 

crease in the number and variety 
of birds and other natural phenomena. 
For instance: 

“April 3. Spring is actually upon 
us, in spite of the recent snow, which 
has completely disappeared, leaving the 
air soft with the odour of moth balls 
shaken out of last year’s coat trees. 
Vegetation is on the move, and many 
saps are stirring on Fifth Avenue and 


elsewhere. Summer firs are budding 
and the milliners’ windows are ably 
with fresh blooms. 

“April 4. I am planning an expedis 
tion into the heart of Greenwich yj, 
lage, to study the habits of some of 
the nocturnal birds,which, I am told 
abound there in an unspoiled stat. 
During a preliminary ramble in the 
neighbourhood of Eighth Street this 
morning, I caught sight of a pair of 
cuckoos who were headed west. I 
trailed them, marked where they lit 
and intend to observe them carefully 
at a later hour, when they sally out jn 
quest of food.” 

At this point occurs one of those 
curious breaks in the diary to which] 
have referred. There is no entry for 
a week, except an almost illegible one 
in pencil, in which the author has 
evidently confused himself with one of 
the specimens he has been studying 
for he says, “I am a pie-eyed coot,” 36 

However, on April 15, he must haye 
again taken up serious work, for he 
remarks that in the neighbourhood of 
the Polo Grounds, he discovered that 
the fly-catchers had returned. From 
then on, each day is marked by the 
observation of some new type, which js 
tersely but scientifically described, For 
instance, on May 5, Dill writes: 

“Most of the birds are back, the 
influx of jays from the country mark. 
ing the last of the large migration, 
From now on, we shall progress, a- 
celerando, to the season of fullest 
flower at the end of June. As a har- 
binger of this opulent period, though 
somewhat in advance of his usual 
schedule, I saw this morning a mag- 
nificent purple grosbeak ; }f was asleep 
in the window of the Union Club, 
nesting in a great armchair, from which 
he occasionally lifted his head to 
croak hoarsely at a passing waiter.” 

No creation of fiction, no essay of 
historical research, no political polemic 
or theological dispute, has, in my opin- 
ion, the actual value of this painstak- 
ing survey by Horace Dill, which pre- 
sents to the world the city in which 
he has lived so long, in a new aspect. 


The Revival of Repertory 


(Continued from page 50) 


make the income of our budget meet 
the outgo. Here, on the surface, at 
any rate, was one more proof of the 
old adage of Sir Herbert Tree: 
“When is a repertory theatre not a 
repertory theatre ? When it’s a success.” 

Sut the fact that we had to move 
Fashion to the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, and start a new company in 
a double bill with The Ancient Mariner 
and George Dandin, merely forced us 
to the conclusion that we had to have 
the Greenwich Village Theatre for next 
season. The friends of the Province- 
town Playhouse and the friends of 
Fashion set out to find enough money 
to provide us with two theatres—a 
small house for laboratory experiments, 
and a larger house for whatever experi- 
ments proved successful, and for some 
productions of a somewhat larger 
scope and popular appeal. 

The success of this attempt to raise 
funds, which seems assured at the 
moment of writing, will afford an 
American parallel to the two theatres 
of Max Reinhardt in Berlin, the twin 
houses of the City of Stuttgart, or the 
three State Theatres of Munich. There 
will be one company, naturally fairly 
large and varied, appearing at both 
houses. At the Provincetown, a sub- 


scription public will see Desire. Under 
the Elms, an Expressionistic play of 
New England, by Eugene O'Neill; and, 
at the Greenwich Village Theatre, his 
picturesque and ironic drama of the ad- 
ventures of Marco Polo. The Province- 
town will show The Colonnade, a play 
of the South, somewhat in the manner 
of Tchekhov, by Stark Young; while 
another drama, The Saint, by the same 
author, will probably open the season 
at the larger house. An experimental 
play by Edmund Wilson will be staged 
in Macdougal Street, while a realistic 
comedy by Sidney Howard will have 
the larger auditorium. Congreve, Mar- 
lowe, Shakespeare, and Gilbert and 
Sullivan will distribute themselves be- 
tween the two theatres. i 
Such a program demands two things. 
One of these is a staff of men tech- 
nically well equipped and_ unselfishly 
devoted. With Stark Young Joim- 
ing forces with O'Neill, Jones, and 
James Light, who is our general stage 
director, as well as Cleon Throck- 
morton, technical director and scenic 
designer of The Emperor Jones, and 
M. Eleanor Fitzgerald, business mana- 
ger, we have what seems an efficient 
and certainly a devoted board of 
directors, and enthusiastic workers. 
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VANITY FAIR 


“*Man and the Masses’’ 


(Continucd from page 49 
J § 


Man in the Mass, with Man at War _ first, till America has some experie 

and Man in Economics. as allied of its own in social revolutions 
devils. Even as a play, without the feeling; second, till the new Ee 
hazards of the Expressionist mode, pressionism has become old eno : 
it is a little too large to have clear rot to range like aisles of sore thant 
meaning. In fact, to us its only between a play and its audience es 
dramatic moments, as well as its only Little enough besides Man and the 
deeply significant moments, were where Masses has happened in the th : 
the persons of the play consented to tre since we made our last re 7 
reduce themselves to terms of almost ey 


ve ter A The aridity of mid-spring has been, 
personal opposition. While the Woman anything, particularly arid. We hav 
was chanting her epic strains about : 


ig_ he i had Mrs. Fiske, gallant and galvan. 
“Man, the individual’, etc., we were izing, in a trivial play called Helens’, 
left cold. ld 


Boys, in which the poor old “younger 

When she said to her husband, “Go generation” has come in for a see 

and tell your ‘right-minded friends’ larly inept attack; we have had Nea 

to go to the devil!” we knew not only  4nn, the current Harvard Prize aa 

what she was like, but also what she in which Francine Larrimore, a clever 
stood for. She became universal only ; 


ae rer, 
though limited actress, has distorted 
when she was focussed. 


the playwright by pure force majeyp. 
and we have had the newest of th 
Bolton, Wodehouse, and Kern music| 
comedies, this time called Sitting 
Pretty. Sitting Pretty is not unlike its 
little brothers, though it lacks, per. 
haps, any conspicuous virtue. It js 
just pretty good. Queenie Smith ought 
to be able to carry it to a definite 


HE fact that Man and the Masses 
was originally written to a people 
to whom the philosophy of revolution 
was an immediate and personal issue, 
and is to that extent irrelevant to us, 
is perhaps beside the point. It is a 
fact against the play at this moment, 
but it may not be against it twenty success. Somehow, she doesn’t; and 
years from now. It is not a perma- we don’t know why, because she 
nent disability. dances like a leaf in the wind. The 
Every play must address itself to a return of Gertrude Bryan to the stage 
quality of recognition in its audience. was roundly welcomed, by us among 
It must call up, by hint and abbre- the rest; and we liked Frank McIntyre, 
viation, something which the audience Dwight Frye, and Myra Hampton, 
brings to it in abundance. But if it Sitting Pretty, in fact, was baffling te 
is a good play on its subject, it can us. There were any number of reasons 
afford to wait till its appointed time. why we should have liked it, and still 
So Man and the Masses, which has we just didn’t. Anyway, Kern’s music 
a great deal of truth, a great deal of | was fine, and so were Wodchouse’s 
profundity, must wait for two things: lyrics. These were enough. 


Olives and His Mother 


(Continued from page 40) 


Of equally prepossessing mien was 
the young lady on his right, a perfect 
copy of one of the sirens in Senor Sert’s 
arresting murals. With half-shut eyes, 
the siren gazed at Carbury, who, smi- 
ing serenely to himself, selected an 
olive from the golden bow! before him. 
“Yes,” he reflected calmly, “the Chat- 
cau Latour is just the right tempera- 
ture.” 

About the table floated the lightest 
sort of chatter—chatter that touched 
upon every one in their little group 
who in any way was involved in a 
scandal. Carbury began to wonder 
which of his famous anecdotes he might 
venture first—whether to risk the rather 
lengthy one about the indecorous col- 
oured lady, or that highly droll little 
conundrum with the answer m 
French. 

As he opened his lips to give vent 
to the conundrum, a strange commo- 
tion arose at the table: a murmur of 
distress ran around the room. What 
had happened? No one could possibly 
imagine. : 

Finally, the distress was localized. 
It came from Mr. Carbury’s end of the 
table. Then, dazed, shaken, and chok- 
ing immoderately, our hero gasped out 
an agonized phrase. He must hasten 
to Dr. Foster’s, Dr. Sackville Fosters, 
immediately. He was desperately ill. 
He might even be dying! 

This time Mr. Carbury actually had 
swallowed an olive! 


one another since the night before; 
and, brightest news of all, Mr. Fea- 
theringay, the host (one of those red 
noisy men, who had often been reported 
for sleeping on the billiard table at the 
Links Club), had failed to return from 
Aiken, whither he had ostensibly gone 
to improve his game of bridge, but 
really to put a razor edge on his thirst. 
All in all, the evening looked distinctly 
promising. 

Carbury sighed a well-bred sigh of 
contentment. At last, his cares for the 
evening were over. His strategy had 
worked to perfection. He felt singu- 
larly on the crest—a condition to which 
the cocktails had certainly contributed 
their share. How he glowed at the 
prospect of the delicacies in store for 
him! Caviar d’Astrakhan, he detected 
on the gilt menu, and filet of pompano 
ai la Reine. Then, there was a ruddv 
duck, and a mousse with marrons 
glacés, and a savory a la Sévigné! 


(THE divinity on his left seemed to 
him the most enchanting creature 
he had beheld in ever so many seasots 
—the quintessence of mystery and 
charm, and bedecked in one of Vion- 
net’s flimsiest creations, dripping with 
little things from Cartier’s. Her eyes 
shone like the brass buttons on the 
taxi starter at the Ritz, and her rosebud 
mouth was quite as realistic as any- 
thing in Thorley’s window, and quite 
as charming. 


wary 
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Who are the Greatest Athletes? 


(Continued from page 64) 


hitting, for establishing figures that 
may never be challenged. Cobb led his 
league nine years in succession. He 
led his league twelve out of thirteen 
consecutive He has averaged 
over .370 for eighteen seasons, and 
these are all records that no other ball 
player has even approached, and may 
never approach in time to come. 

Ruth and Cobb lead, but in different 
fields of batting glory. Ruth is the 
home-run king for all time; Cobb has 
already made more base hits than any 
other ball player in history, and he is 
still on his way to another crop. 


years. 


Golfing Prodigies 

THEN it to electing the 

greatest golfer, form collides with 
records, as it so often does. Bobby 
Jones has no amateur equal when it 
comes to the art of hitting the ball 
with every club. He is the United 
States Open Golf champion, though an 
amateur, and is beyond doubt one of 
the greatest golfers living. As evidence 
witness the records for the last four 
open championships—all that he has 
played in. Against the world’s best 
golfers, both amateur and professional, 
he led all competitors by a margin of 
fourteen strokes, his total being 1187 for 
288 holes against 1201 for Jim Barnes 
and Walter Hagen, 1208 for Jock Hut- 
chison, and 1220 for Gene Sarazen. 
Jones qualified for the National ama- 
teur championship at the age of four- 
teen and won his first two matches 
at that time. This was at the Merion 
Cricket Club of Philadelphia, in 1916. 
Chick Evans isn’t far away. Yet 
Jerome D. Travers, with four amateur 
championships and one open, repre- 
sents the stark outline of results, as 
Travers, Evans, 
and QOuimet have both amateur 
and open championships. Travers has 
won four amateur titles, Travis has 
won three, Evans two, and Ouimet one. 
Travers was not the master of wood 
and iron that Jones is, or that Evans 
is. Gut he had, beyond all rivalry, a 
greater combination of concentration 
and determination and putting skill. 

Hagen and Sarazen are the great 
golfing professionals of the day, but 
neither has yet equalled J. J. McDer- 
mott’s record of tying for an Open 
championship of 1910 and then win- 
ning in 1911 and 1912. That three year 
march remains the top = mark of 
American play. 

About Jay Gould at court tennis and 
Devereux Milburn at polo, there can 
be but little argument. Their great- 
ness was not conspicuous only in one 
or two seasons, for both of them are 
still among the eiect after twelve or 
fifteen years of stardom. 

“Hobey” Baker was one of Princeton’s 

athletic heroes, along with Johnny Poe, 
Big Bill Edwards, Snake Ames, and 
many others. He was a star halfback 
on the football team, and was rated 
the greatest hockey player ever de- 
veloped in this country. As a lieutenant 
in the American Air Forces, he lost 
his life while flying in France during 
the World war. 

The tennis argument might bring 
on additional oratory. Tilden is the 
greatest of the day; probably of all 
time. But who can pick from Norman 
Brookes, Lawrence Doherty, Tony 
Wilding, Maurice McLoughlin, W. A. 
Larned, or William M. Johnston any 
one man, and place him above the 
others? Fred Alexander, one of the 
keenest of the veteran students, once 
named Laurie Doherty as the greatest 
of all time. Possibly he was. But we 
have never seen any one quite up to 
Tilden at his best. 

Suzanne Lenglen 


comes 


won 


is the ranking 


woman tennis player of the world, She 
has won the world’s championship at 
Wimbledon for the past four year 
and also the doubles title. Her only 
reversal in a singles match since the 
revival of the game following the War 
was when she defaulted to Mrs. Molly 
Mallory at Forest Hills, in 1922, in the 
U.S. championship. She first began to 
attract attention in Europe, as far back 
as 1912. 

Dempsey is proclaimed the greg}. 
est heavyweight. That is natural 
The present champion is always great. 
est. Yet it is also fair. No other heayy. 
weight champion has combined go 
much of speed, power, and durability. 
so much of the aggressive attacking 
instinct. Dempsey is the marvel of the 
game—not only a powerful hitter, but 
also a boxer who is lightning fast of 
hand and foot; a boxer who is almost 
immune to punishment. He should be 
rated the greatest, when the list js 
summed up. 

All Johnny Weismuller has to do is 
to point to the records when swim. 
ming is mentioned, and the same is true 
of Gertrude Ederle. They hold the 
crowns and the records. What is there 
more to demand ? 

Their records are interesting: 

Weismuller, the world’s greatest 
swimmer at distances from 100 to 880 
yards, holds the following records: 

100 yards; 100 meters; 150 yards; 
200 meters; 220 yards; 300 yards; 
300 meters; 400 meters; 440 yards: 
500 yards; 500 meters. He also holds 
the backstroke records for 100 and 
150 yards, and has tied the 100 meter 
record at this style of swimming. 

Miss Ederle holds the following 
records: 

100 yards; 100 meters; 150 yards; 
200 meters; 220 yards; 300 yards; 
400 meters; 440 yards; 500 yards; 
500 meters; 880 yards. 

She first began to attract attention 
about three years ago, and is rated 
the best woman swimmer of all time 
by most critics. 


Yorke and Crockett 
MEMORIES of more than one war 


are revived when it is seen that 
Alvin Yorke and Davy Crockett are, 
respectively, the first and second choice 
for the best rifle shot. Another rather 
unexpected choice is that of one 
“Casey” Jones as the best of the army 
flyers. On the news received here dur- 
ing the war, Eddie Rickenbacker would 
seem to be the logical choice, but in- 
vestigation reveals that Jones, once a 
fighting member of the Guynemer 
squadron, was considered to be the 
crack airman of the A. E. F. He was 
so valuable an aviator, in fact, that the 
army authorities decided in time he 
Was too precious to risk over the battle 
lines. Much against his will, he was 
forced to spend most of his time m 
France, as an instructor of cadets at 
Issoudun. 

In some cases, there were ties for 
first place position. “Pudge” Heffel- 
finger and “Big Bill’ Edwards re 
ceived seven votes each for the great- 
est line men of all time; “Tack” Hard- 
wick and Tom Shevlin were tied with 
six votes cach as the second best ends. 
Helen Wills and Mrs. Molla Mallory 
received five votes each as runners Up 
to Mile. Lenglen 4 

The selection of college outfielders 
reveals that Dave Fultz is the only 
sclection. There was no second choice 
by any of the critics. 

There is only one sportsman W 
runs the gamut of this critical opinion 
without receiving a single antagonistic 
blow. That one is Jay Gould, the 

(Concluded on page 100) 
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into a shoe by doing business on the Regal Platform. 


The Regal Policy cuts out the Wholesaler’s Tax, 
and cuts out the Retailer’s Tax, and you pay 
One Profit instead of Three Profits because we don’t 
make any profit until you buy a pair of Regal Shoes 
in a Regal Store,—and then you pay only the 
Manufacturer’s Profit. 

All Styles 


All Leathers All One Price 


° 
2) 

President 
Regal Shoe Company) 





Maker to Wearer 


REGAL 


Regat Factories, Whitman, Mass. 


From Coast to Coast 


SHOES€ 


Stores in All Principal Cities 


tS 


A MAiL ORDER DEPARTMENT: 125 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. ia 
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A distinguished Straw 


for well dressed men 


Since 1892, Blum & Koch has 
made only the highest grade hand- 
made Straw Hats. They are au- 
thoritatively correct in style, wear 
longer and proclaim a man’s good 
taste. Leading Hatters everywhere 
sell and recommend Blum & 
Koch Straws to men who are sat- 
isfied with nothing less than the 
finest headwear. 











— 


This highest grade hand-made 
China split straw is both cor- 
rect and smartest for all formal 
occasions. 


BLU M & KOC Hine. 


HIGHEST GRADE STRAW HATS 
76 Madison Ave. N.Y. 


"The Steawtlithout a Faw’ 
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Who are the Greatest Athletes? 


(Continued 


brilliant star of court tennis. Sixteen 
of the twenty voting nominate Gould 
for first place, the others not voting. 
There is a suspicion, however, that this 
unanimity of opinion may be due to 
the fact that court tennis is not one of 
the most popular public sports, a 
sport the chief exponents of which are 
not generally known even to men whose 
business is to follow every line of 
sport. Fred Hawthorne, tennis writer for 
the New York Tribune, is quite frank in 
confessing his ignorance in the matter, 
when, after selecting Gould for first 
place, he writes in the space reserved 
for the second choice: “Didn’t know 
there was another.” Thomas Cum- 
miskey is the only one to give a second 
choice. Mr. Cummiskey selects Frank 
Kinsella as the runner-up to Gould, 
and so Mr. Kinsella wins second place. 


Tilden and V eismuller 


HERE are only two other overe 

whelming favourites, William T. 
Tilden and Johnny Weismuller.  Til- 
den registers almost a perfect score, 
with 19 of the 20 critics voting him 
the greatest of all tennis players. 
Walter Trumbull, of the New York 
Herald, is mean enough and sufficiently 
opinionated to spoil Tilden’s bid for 
a perfect average by selecting Norman 
Brookes, the Australian, for first place. 

If 10 votes constitute a par figure, 
then only 17 of the 44 selections go 
above par in the voting. These 
athletes include Jim Thorpe, Christy 
Mathewson, Tris Speaker, “Babe” 
Ruth. George Sisler, Honus Wagner, 
Walter Hagen, William T. Tilden, Jay 


from page 98) 


Gould, Devereux Milburn, Yo 
Baker, Joe Gans, Frank Gotch, Johnny 
Weismuller, Gertrude Ederie, Charles 
Paddock, and Hannes Kohlemainen 

No sport writer contributing to the 
symposium caused more trouble to 
the managers of it than Ring 
Lardner. The candidates on his 
original list were as follows: 

The greatest football back, Schy. 
mann-Heink; greatest line man, Willie 
Collier; footbail captain, Captain 
Kidd; pitcher, The Birth cf a Nation. 
infielder, Red Mike Hylan; outfielder 
Emile Coué; batter, A. G. Spalding & 
Bros.; golfer, Jack Hazzard; woman 
golfer, Marie Dressler; race horg 
Bud Fisher; race horse (over giy 
furlongs), Old Dobbin; tennis pirwer 
Franklin P. Adams; woman tennis 
player, Peggy Hopkins; polo player 
Heywood broun; hockey player, He. 
bert Swope; rifle shot, Gyp the Blood: 
heavyweight fighter, Ernest Truex: 
billiard player, Paul Whiteman’s Band: 
automobile driver, Gimbel Brothers: 
oarsman, Irvin S. Cobb; army flyer 
Grover Bergdoll; all-round athlete, Eq 
Wynn; sprinter, Bill Edwards; hurdler 
Fontaine Fox; marathon runner, Wy, , 
Bryan. 

Mr. Lardner was, however, finally 
persuaded to give more profound at. 
tention to the controversy, and sent us 
a serious, illuminating, and most help. 
ful list of candidates. 

The Editors are grateful to Mr. 
Patterson McNutt for his invaluable 
assistance in comparing lists, compil- 
ing averages, and in otherwise col- 
laborating in the editorial supervision 
of this interesting feature. 


Shall America Support Its Artists? 


(Continued 


“the Morgans, Huntingtons, and Fricks. 
Where does the workingman get a look- 
in? When I am back in Congress, I 
shall introduce a bill making it manda- 
tory for two percent of the taxes on 
all incomes over one thousand dollars 
a year to be placed in a special fund for 
redistribution to artists, the artists to 
be drawn by lot, and the pictures 
allotted by the system incorporated in 
my Hit-or-Miss Bill, introduced in 
1902, and still in Committee. We de- 
mand the compulsory education of our 
children in the elements of education, 
but we shall be recreant in the trust re- 
posed in us by this great common 
wealth until we make the recognition 
of American art by Americans one of 
the fundamental policies of our nation- 
al life. When Abraham Lincoln, stand- 
ing in the Capitol at Washington, be- 
fore Thorwaldsen’s great group, turned 
to Secretary of War Stanton and 
gaia... .” 

I left the Hon. Mr. McCune still 
speaking, but not before he had thrust 
into my hands a sheaf of campaign 
pamphlets describing his qualifications 
in terms so glowing that, had I not 
known them to have been written by 
himself, I should have suspected a 
certain insincerity. 

The Womanly Touch 


FTER a day spent in the studios 

and offices of mere men, it was 
with real relaxation that I sought the 
quiet reception room of my favourite 
aunt, Miss Lucretia Dillworth. Little 
expecting aught but the politest in- 
terest, I outlined my quest to Aunt 
Lucretia, and was surprised to find 
that her wan cheeks flushed with as 
near an approach to excitement as she 
was ever capable of exhibiting. 


from page 56) 


“Do you know, Elbert,” she purred, 
“IT have often worried about the same 
thing myself! How do those poor 
artists live? I have wondered. Some. 
thing ought to be done about it. Now, 
my idea has been this. Have at each 
picture shown in an exhibition a little 
cardboard mite-box, with a card ask- 
ing for contributions from all who had 
looked at the picture and enjoyed it. 
Thus, the artist would get something, 
even if he did not sell his picture. Or 
how would it be to have a tag-day, 
say once a week, during an exhibition, 
when the artist and his friends could 
sell tags to the spectators? That might 
be more dignified than the mite-box 
idea. Sometimes, I have actually 
thought of changing my will and leave 
ing all I have to the struggling artists 
of America, who give much pleasure 
to others, and with no return.” 

“Aunt Lucretia,” I said, sternly, 
“you must not allow your mind to 
dally with such an idea as that. There 
is nothing so sure to offend the deli- 
cate sensibilities of a creative artist 
as the course you suggest. It would 
kill his ambition, without fail. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
if one of the young modernists of to- 
day received the legacy of a part of 
your fortune, he would never touch a 
paint brush again. No, no, Aunt 
Lucretia; put that idea out of your 
mind. Today I have talked to a dozen 
men interested in art about the best 
way of helping our American artists; 
and I honestly think that of all the 
suggestions made, your mite-box idea 
takes the prize.” ‘ 

And I was really perfectly sincere 
when I said this, though, it is true, 
may not have been entirely disin- 
terested in my eloquent outburst. 
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the Golfer 


at McCutcheon’s 


You will find here a collection of the 
finest accessories for the golfer, from 
the most famous manufacturers of 
the British Isles. From a famous 
Scotch House, for instance, comes 
our really distinguished assortment 
of All Wool Pull-Over Sweaters in 


numerous attractive colors $35.00 





Soft, Pliant Golf Hose, also from 
Scotland, to match the sweaters 
$7.50 
Knickers of a special quality linen, 
pre-shrunk, roomily cut and fault-. 
lessly tailored $7.50 
Fitted with the new knit-grip cuff 
$8.50 
Double Breasted Bathrobes of 
striped English Flannel, extremely 
smart and just the right weight for 
comfort, to slip on in the locker 
room $25.00 


Scotch Vicuna Wool Sweaters, 
figured front, with plain back and 
sleeves 


Golf Hose to match 


$27.50 
$7.50 





Golfers who wish to obtain hose to 
match a favorite sweater can depend 
on finding just what they want in our 
large assortment of Imported Golf 
Hose. Orders by mail for any of the 
above merchandise will be promptly 
and carefully attended to. 


Established 
1855 





James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 38 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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Your Biggest Motoring Problem 


(Continued from page 70) 


and slowly after your brakes need 
relining; but the instant that you sit 
behind the steering wheel and push that 
starting pedal without a sufficient 
amount of personal liability insurance 
in your safe deposit box, you run the 
possible, though remote, risk of annoy- 
ance and money loss without the slight- 
est negligence on your own part. In 
fact, a car does not even need to be 
moving in order that the owner may 
become a victim of an expensive dam- 
age suit; for instances are on record 
in which persons have stumbled blindly 
into cars at rest and ‘have brought suit 
against the owner for physical injury. 

We do not attempt to enlarge upon 
the hazards of automobiling. They are 
remarkably few, and when we consider 
the 15,000,000 cars in use and remem- 
ber the fact that deaths directly caused 
by automobiles are less than fatalities 
occasioned by whooping cough, we 
realize that the modern motor car is 
a wonderfully safe- vehicle, not only 
for the man on foot but for the man on 
wheels as well. Accidents in which 
the automobile plays a part are increas- 
ing, however—although not in propor- 
tion to the increase in the number of 
automobiles in use. 


Other Safety Accessories . 


UT, while liability insurance might 

be the most necessary automobile 
accessory, there are other accessories 
which represent excellent forms of lia- 
bility insurance. Any attachment which 
tends to reduce the liability of accident 
or which will lessen the seriousness of 
an accident, if it is bound to occur, will 
not only serve to reduce insurance 
rates, but will also have a tendency to 
reduce the damages for which an ac- 
cident suit might be brought and will 
also be considered as mitigating cir- 
cumstances. 

One of the most prolific causes of 
accidents, and one for which it is 
difficult for the driver to escape at least 
a portion of the blame, is that produced 
by a skid. Conditions favourable to 
skidding can be created at a moment’s 
notice, even in summer and with the 
sun shining brightly, for recently- 
sprinkled asphalt pavements may be- 
come almost as slippery as ice. In 
this case, the use of non-skid tires, 
properly-equallized brakes or brakes 
operating on all four wheels, will serve 
to reduce the hazards of car operation. 
Of course, if the weather is rainy or 
the roads icy, a complete set of tire 
chains wi!l help further to reduce the 
probability of a dangerous skid. 

The weather is also a contributing 
cause of many automobile accidents. 
Cbscured vision caused by a rain or 
snow-covered wind-shield is especially 
dangerous. The comfort to driver and 
passengers of the fully enclosed cars 
which make possible the year-round 
operation of an automobile, also serves 
to make the snugly ensconced driver 
averse to opening his wind-shield in 
stormy weather in order to obtain a 
clear vision of the road. Hand operated 
wind shield wipers which can be at- 
tached to the side of the glass and 
worked from within, will keep the 
shield clear. One hand must be taken 
from the steering wheel so frequently, 
however, that the automatic type of 
wind-shield wiper is far preferable. 
This is easily installed and operates 
either from the vacuum of the motor or 
by an electric motor connected to a 
storage battery, and is in automatic 
operation whenever desired. 

A heavy steel bumper which will 


absorb the shock of a heavy 
might not serve to lessen physical in. 
jury to pedestrians. However, the cg 
equipped with a good type of shock 
absorbing bumper, both front and 
will not only protect itself and its og. 
cupants from sudden shock, but p 
reduce or entirely eliminate injury to 
the occupants of another car with 
which it may come in contact. A sli 
bump which may serve only to shake 
the occupants of the other car ig far 
different from a sudden impact which 
might upset the car or produce a 
shower of flying glass. Some recent 
types of bumpers intended for use on 
cars carrying a spare tire at the rear, 
like the one illustrated, are made jy 
two parts, one on each side of the spare 
tire. These project a short distance and 
protect the car and spare tire without 
adding inordinately to the length and 
reducing maneuverability of the car, 

Speaking of bumps, if we would 
avoid them we must know what is 
behind us as well as what is ahead of 
us. Too sudden a stop without ade. 
quate warning may cause a collision 
with the car behind, while if we tum 
out of our own line of traffic regardless 
of the following car, we might en 
counter trouble which should right. 
fully be placed upon our own shoulders, 
Therefore, to furnish the motorist with 
eyes in the back of his head, a rear. 
view mirror should be attached to the 
wind-shield and so adjusted that the 
road behind can be easily viewed 
through the rear window. This may 
be supplemented by one or two mirrors 
attached to the wind-shield or running- 
board, but while these auxiliary types 
give a clear view at the side, the body 
of the car obstructs the view directly 
at the rear. 


Warning vf Stops and Turns 


EF you intend to stop or turn, the 

responsibility of so notifying the 
driver of the car behind rests with you. 
You may do this by extending your 
arm, but here again, on a cold or rainy 
day, you may not care to admit the 
elements to your snug and dry driving 
compartment. In this case, you will 
need to use a “Stop” light which may 
be connected with the foot brake and 
which flashes a red danger signal to 
the car behind whenever your brake is 
applied. 

I have heard a veteran motorist.re- 
mark many times, “I would rather drive 
without my brakes working than with 
a faulty horn”—and he is a driver who 
uses his warning signal but very little. 
As its name implies, a warning signal 
should be used to warn and not to 
order, “Clear the road”. A pedestrian 
may be crossing a clear street into 
which you expect to turn. A slight 
sound of the horn should be used 
merely to warn him not to stop in the 
middle of the street with his back to 
you. Give him the right of way, and 
your horn is merely to let him decide 
whether he will proceed or wait for 
you to go by. Much depends upon the 
manner in which a horn is used, and 
it can be made domineering or cour- 
teous, according to the volume and 
strength of its note. Some horns, how- 
ever, are provided with a pleasant one 
or two-tone note which will serve 
merely to remind the pedestrian that he 
is crossing a public highway and that 
it would be well for him to be on his 
guard; thus, without asserting any 
superior privileges for the car driver, 
such a horn accomplishes every need 
of an efficient warning signal. 
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B The New 1924 


Pronounced BURR-KEY 


HE ‘‘fatigue-prevention”’ features 
of the new model Burr-Key Golf 


oe : Bag 

an Equipped with the 
wi IMPROVED BURR-KEY 

i 
gth and Pel ittie-te) Coa s C-tetel CrveXe Wy (oe:) ae Rey) 
the Car, “6 
© would | —eliminate a frequent cause of ‘“‘cramped 
a is style.’ Result: better scores. 
aneas of 
Dut ade. Other exclusive Burr-Key features are the 
Collision Metal Bottom, Locked Pocket, Towel Clip, 
cdl INCATTaES) otoltt lets atsiee-tole or-tiaso\sam-telels o-taetateye| ry 
ght en. Arrangement. ae 
= | Next Best to A Good Doctor 
oulders, For Sale by Dealers Everywhere ‘ : 
st wih : —the Davis HEALTH CASE 
‘oa R. H. BUHRKE CO. 

(Established 1877) : 

at the . wis Twelve years’ study of first aid are boiled down for you into 

. e > , > . Chicag y y a e own you i one 
viewed ! 1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue a HEALTH CASE, so small you hardly notice it in your hand luggage! 
a! may } New York Office and Showroom: 258 Broadway 
mirrors Manufactured in Canada by Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd. ee Don’t travel a mile this summer—in motor, ship, or 


nning- yntreal, Toronto 2 3 3 : P A P P P 
8 __ Onawa, Montreal, Toronte sag Viiaiee Sy train—without this HEALTH CASE, especially with 
children or elderly people. 


It is not just an ordinary first aid “kit.” Except as a tiny part of 
the great Davis System of Emergency Equipment, you would not 
be able to buy the HEALTH CASE at any price. 


For twelve years, Mr. Rutledge Davis, the recognized authority, 
has been studying emergency treatment of employees in large in- 
dustrial plants. His new selective system enables him to prescribe 
for an entire factory as accurately as your doctor does for you. 


The same experienced skill that has made the Davis System the 
standard emergency equipment for the leading telephone, gas, oil, 
electric companies throughout the United States, selects exactly 
what you need in the HEALTH CASE. 





Antiseptic dressings and bandages for cuts; inhalants 
for fainting or shock; ointments for burns, insect bites 
or poison ivy; castor oil; boric acid and eye cup for 
any eye affection; scissors and forceps for splinters; 
toothache relief and dental floss; thermometer for 
fever; and simple effective remedies for constipation, 
headache, indigestion, cramps, colds,—all these are 
neatly packed in that one little HEALTH CASE. 








For every kind of travel, for summer camp or cottage, for any- 
thing that takes you out of easy reach of an excellent doctor—have 
a HEALTH CASE. Affords comfort and relief. Prevents worry; saves 
many anxious moments—and r .iy save lives! 


Look for the round red seal with the word “Davis.” You will 
find it at leading drug and department stores. If you have the 
slightest trouble on first request,send $20.00 direct to the First Aid 
Specialty Co., Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York, and we will see that 
yours reaches you by return mail. 
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BUHRKE 
Metal Bottom 
volta aaah cod The DAVIS HEALTH CASE 
tag’”’ 
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Watch Always for the Round Red Trademark of Safety! 
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STABILIZED INVESTMENTS 





For Over Twenty Years 


Every dollar that has be- 
come due on the First 
Mortgage Building Bonds 
sold by this company has 
been paid to investors. 


If you are seeking safe in- 
vestments yielding 6%% 
—write for Booklet V137. 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Capital and surplus over $4,500,000 
127 No. DEARBORN St., Chicago 345 Manson Ave., New York 


CLEVELAND, DETROIT, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OVER TWENTY OTHER CITIES 





AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 























A new, 
medium-height 
Van Heusen Collar 
for Spring 


AN GLOW is the newest Van 

Heusen masterpiece. It is 
éV worthy of its great popularity. 

It maintains the famous Van 
Heusen qualities of ~ 


Smartness— because its one-piece, curved, 
multi-ply fabric is always crisp and faultless. 


Comfort—because its unstarched, unwearing 
smoothness is gentle to the neck always. 


Economy—because its points are flexible, its 
edges smooth. It never digs holes in shirts or 
frazzles ties. 


Always the World’s Smartest, most comfort- 
able, most economical collar. 





12 VAN HEUSEN STYLES—50c 
A Smart sennit—low 


VAN HE U SEN i} crown, sensibly wide 
9 brim, and quie te- 
the Worlds Smartest COLLAR TG sea tend. 


e+ your uae for Van Craft, a new negligee itt. at the bed: 


shirt with Van Heusen Collar attached. ler shops in your cily. 


BONAR-PHELPS STRAWS 


FIFTY EAST ELEVENTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILLIPS-JONES @) NEW YORK CITY 
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The art of fine glassmaking lives again 


In the tombs of Beni Hassan, near Thebes, 
wall paintings depict Egyptian glassmakers 
of forty centuries ago employing hand im- 
plements quite like those used now by 
Steuben craftsmen. Through the ages, fine 
glass always has reflected the studied designs, 
honest processes and manual skill of artisans 
who love their calling. 


Today at Steuben furnaces, ancient traditions 
of fine glassmaking are followed and cher- 
ished. Each piece is an original, for it is pro- 
duced singly by a man who models individu- 
ality and knowledge into his work. Steuben 
Glass takes its place rightfully among those 


rare, modern, decorative objects that eventu- 
ally will become precious heirlooms. 


A large collection of designs embraces both 
decorative and useful things. Whether you 
choose a stately vase, a dozen lovely goblets, 
Of a quaint comport, your good taste cannot 
be questioned. Pure forms, brilliant rexture 
and glorious colorings are the heritage of 
all glassware from Steuben furnaces. 


Steuben Glassware is shown at glass and 
china shops, department stores, gift and jewel- 
ler shops. We shall be happy to send you 
gratis a little suggestion book in colors to 
aid you in selection Please write us for it. 


ST eEUDEN GLASSWARE 


Blown &* Modeled at STEUBEN FURNACES, CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, N. Y 





Sweetmeat yars and cigarette 
boxes for the living room: toilet 
water bottles and pawder boxes 
for the dressing table — Little 
pieces that glow so decoratively 
while serving so practically, 






































COMPANION OF HER HOLIDAYS 


Anticipations of a joyous, carefree vaca- 
tion are abundantly realized when a Ford 
closed car provides easy access to town or 
country. 


The attractive upholstery and all-weather 
equipment of the Fordor Sedan suggest 
comfort and protection on long trips, 


while the simple foot-pedal control assures 
ease of operation in crowded city trafhc. 


An increasing number of women who prefer 
to drive their own cars,are selecting the Ford 
Fordor Sedan for their personal use, know- 
ing it to be an outstanding value as well as 
a possession in which they can take pride. 





TUDOR SEDAN, $590 FORDOR SEDAN, $685 


COUPE, $525 (All prices f. o. b. Detroit) 


























A SED herd 
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Protect your family from the awful 
results of fire. Install a Pyrene 
Fire Extinguisher in your new cat 
before you take the first ride. 


With a Pyrene you can put out any 
fire at the start and prevent serious 
injury to yourself, your loved ones 
and your property. 

Never ride in your own car or any 
other closed car unless you know you 
are protected from fire by Pyrene. 


Pyrene means fire protection and 
“makes for safety”. 


Sold by garages, automobile, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makes Safety Certain 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





youd 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 

















Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium | 
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What Bumper Protection 
Do You Demand ? 








yPROTECT! 


P 


Your car needs a bumper — but why? Can you 
give definite reasons? 


Is it a desire to avoid dents and scratches that mar 
the car’s beauty? A desire to enhance the ap- 
pearance of the car? To safeguard your invest- 
ment? Or, is it your conscientious endeavor to 
protect the lives of yourself and family? 


What bumper protection do you demand? The 
more clearly you answer this question, the more 
you will be convinced that Biflex is the bumper 
that should be on your car. 


Biflex is scientifically built to meet all require- 
ments. It is a continuous steel spring of tremen- 
dous strength. Its full-looped-end construction 
provides great resiliency which cushions and 
absorbs terrific crashes. Its broad bumping sur- 
face stops blows from any angle. For safety’s 
sake, demand Biflex protection. 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are fully guaranteed. 
Protected by U.S. patents. There's a Biflex for every 
car. $18 to $28. Scrupulous dealers recommend Biflex. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


Export Department: 130 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Bill ex 


Cushion Bumper 
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Only One in Five 


escapes Pyorrhea 


| Will that one be you? 
Be sure—use Forhan’s 








Dental statistics tell the story. Four out of 
five over forty years of age—and thousands 
younger—are victims of Pyorrhea. | - 


Apply the “ounce of prevention” before — |hd 
Nature warns with bleeding gums. Go to your 
dentist regularly. And brush your teeth at 
least twice a day with Forhan’s For the Gums. 


| 

B | If used in time and used consistently, this 3 
| safe, efficient, pleasant-tasting dentifrice will 
| help prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. 








It will keep your mouth clean and fresh, pre- 
| serve your teeth and safeguard your health. 





Ask your dentist. 


There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes 
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\ More than a tooth paste= 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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a " —_ \ The New York Theatrical Managers Meet 


(Continued from page 39) 


Paris: (rising suddenly): The 
meeting is called to order. But what’s 
the use? 


(He relapses and sleeps.) 


STRAPHANGER: (making himself 
heard by the simple expedient of or- 
ganizing a dozen adherents into a 
Macedonian phalanx and having them 
charge the enemy, with vociferous 
cries of “Straphanger is right!” “Abe’s 
got the floor’; etc.): Are we gonna 
let the Equity run our business? Are 
we gonna submit to the Closed Shop, 
which means our finish as producing 
managers? Are we gonna— 

Bioops: Say, Shoeberg, if you think 
I’m gonna take that rotten booking 
you give me— 

SHOEBERG: What d’ye mean “rotten 
booking?” I give you— 

(Loud cries of “Shut up!” “I re- 
sign’’, etc.) 


Paris: (in his sleep): What a gang! 
What a gang! 

DILLINGFORTH : 
Beach, Bodkins ? 

Bopkins: Pst! 

Tasasco: I have never made a cent 
out of my beloved theatre in my life. 
I have consecrated my talents, my 
time, my blood— 

Birt Gravy: I defy anybody— 

A Voice: He means everybody! 

Gravy: Let the man who said that 
step forward. 

GEORGIE KoHN: It was Lee Shoe- 
berg. 

SHOEBERG: All right. I'll take fifty 
percent. 

Bioops: (from the other side of the 
room): All right, I’m in on it. 


Going to Palm 


TRAPHANGER (continuing, as if 

there had been no interruption): 
Put the theatre in the hands of the 
American Federation of Labor? I say 
“No!” 

Grapy: “No” what? 

HAMMERSTONE (to Bloods): Frank 
Tinney told me this one— 

Dames: Gentlemen, the reporters 
are outside. 


(General commotion. Cries of “T 
got a statement”, “I’m with Abe”, “I 
resign”, etc. It is finally decided that 
Bodkins issue a statement to the 
papers.) 

SWIGSVELDT: I want to see it, Bod- 
kins. 

Bopkins: Pst! 

STRAPHANGER: We are therefore 
unanimously decided to stick together 
against the Closed Shop. 

LEE SHOEBERG (to a group): I 
want ninety-three and two-thirds per- 
cent. 

Bioops: Listen to that murderer. 

PaRIsS (now a permanent part of 
the hummock): We are going to stick 
together against the Closed Shop. 
What a gang! 

(The clock strikcs seventeen.) 


Paris: Two o'clock tomorrow after- 
noon! What a clock! Quel gang! The 
meeting’s adjourned. 

(Terrific hubbub, ad lib. 
omnes. Paris remains asleep.) 


Exeunt 


THE Crock: Cuckoo! 

Paris (in his sleep): Cuckoo! 

Voice (off-stage): I resign. 

ANOTHER VOICE (off-stage): 
can’t resign. 


You 


(Curtain goes up and down swiftly 
twenty-five times; a pause, then the 
curtain goes up and down twenty-five 
times more. As it descends for the 
last time, it hits Tabasco, who has been 
vainly trying to get under it and come 
forward for a curtain speech.) 


Scene II 

HE Closed Shop Saloon. ne 

night on the wharves. In the course 
of the action—if there is any—lone. 
shoremen, sailors, derelicts, bartenders 
and other “walkons” are seen Passing 
back and forth, up-stage. The soak 
of a ship engine from the orchestra 
This is the big Eugene O'Neill scene, 
as advertised. Discovered, the Hews 
Ape, sitting disconsolately at q table 
in front of the bar. He is wearing q 
bartender’s apron, a sporty bartender’ 
shirt, with sleeves rolled back, on 
Russian boot, one red bedroom slip. 
per, and a tiara of diamonds and 
daisies. The fact of the matter js— 
and this is not for publication—he 
has been dressed up by Rober 
Edmond Jones, and might just g; 
well be playing “Macbeth’.) 

THe Harry Ape: So dey tink | 
ain't’ good enough for ‘em, ¢h? 
Me, the Hairy Ape. Me! Cripes 
A’mighty! Me! Kin youse beat dat! 
The bloody dudes! (He spits.) The 
damn, tripe-sellin’, white-collar, no. 
good lot of ’em. Not good enough for 
‘em, eh? So I’m a Hairy Ape, eh? Me! 
Me Closed Shop ain’t good enough fo; 
dem manicure guys! What d’ye know 
about dat? An’ me wid a split lip! 
Cripes A’mighty! Tink of dem guys 
wot I ain’t good enough for; wot won't 
come to a blind tiger! Dere ain't one 
o’ dem I couldn’t make split-pea soup 
out of wid me little finger! Wid me 
hang-nail! Holy, blazin, burnin’ mack- 
erel! (He spits blueing) Wait till I 
lay me paws on ’em! If I don’t—(He is 
unable to go further and rAapses into 
ferocious silence. He spits twice; once 
firewater, and once sulphur.) 

(The door opens furtively, and, on 
tiptoe, enter a group of rebel managers, 
including Lee Shoeberg, Jake Shoe- 
berg, Al. Bloods, Arch Welwyn, Arthur 
Hammerstone, and several others. The 
Hairy Ape does not observe them. 
Lee Shoeberg steps forth nervously, 
as spokesman.) 

LEE SHOEBERG: Hello, Hairy. 

(The Hairy Ape rises and glowers 
at them in bewilderment.) 


Harry: Wot’s all dis, eh? Oh, 
youse is kiddin’ me, is youse? 
Well, dat’s a scream, dat is. Now 
youse watch me! 

(He begins what looks like a fatal 
advance, from where this is written.) 

Bxoops: It’s all right, Hairy. We're 
with you. 

(The dear old Ape stops to parley.) 

SHOEBERG: Sure, it’s all right, Hairy. 
We've quit the gang! We’re with you— 
ain’t we, boys? 

THE Boys: No! 

(The Hairy Ape goes out of his 
mind altogether.) 

SHOEBERG: That’s all right, Hairy. 
They didn’t mean it. They thought 
they were at a meetin’. 

Buoops: It’s only a habit, Hairy. 

Tue Ape: Youse ain't kiddin’ 
now, is youse? Because if youse 1s— 

(Emotion overcomes him, and he 
spits vitriol.) 

HAMMERSTONE: We've given the 
rest of them the gate. 

Bioops: The murderers! : 

SHOEBERG: Give us a drink, Hairy. 
It’s on Bloods. i 

Bioops: What d’ye mean, its on 
Bloods? 

HAMMERSTONE: Pay for it, Bloods, 
or you'll open in Binghamton. 

Tue Ape: What’ll youse take? 

SHoEBERG: An Equity Special. 

Tue OrHers: Attaboy! 

(Continued on page 108) 
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$3.50 PAIR 


Popular o« tagonal 


shape , the center isin 
white gold; the rim ts 

y in green gold; Nive de 
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COLLAR BUTTON 


Links oF? 
distinction 


Made in green gold and 
white gold; also in many 
combinations of these 
golds. Designs are pleas- 
ing and in the latest 
mode. 


25 CT& EACH 


Their selection gives to 
the wearer that little touch 
which counts for so much 
in a man’s appearance. 


The better shops take 
pride in showing the ex- 
ceptional value you re- 
ceive when you buy 
Krementz. 


Illustrated booklet upon 
request 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
Established 1866—Time 
does tell 
Newark, N. J. 


$5.50 PAIR 
In 18 ke white gold with 


hand engine turned design. 


$5.00. PAIR 














CREPE 
CHANTILLY 


a very novel cravating 
originated by Budd, in 
unusual colorings. 


Price $7.00 


Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention 


Budd 


572 FIFTH AVE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


SINGER BUILDING 
149 BROADWAY 


12 RUE AMBROSE THOMAS 
PARIS, FRANCE 


























In ie) kt. white gold 
with beautiful hand 


brocaded design. 
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Motor Boats 


: 
Gite i: 188 
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am 





Here’s health and pleasure 
the whole year ’round 


geen New England coast; the thousands of inland waterways; 
explore them from May to October—then follow the wildfowl 
to the coral keys of Florida; in your 56 foot Elco Twin Screw 
Cruiser! 

Ten people can enjoy all the comforts of a hotel aboard this won- 
derful cruiser—indeed, few boats of even larger size will afford you 
such comfortable accommodations. 

Come to Port Elco and inspect this and the other Elco Standardized 
Models; the 30 foot Veedette, the 34 foot Cruisette and the 45 foot 
Cruiser—or write for catalog and detailed specifications. 


Orders should be placed early to assure prompt delivery. 


Correspondence should be addressed to: 
PORT ELCO—Division of Sales and Exhibit 


247 Park Avenue and 107 East 46th Street 
Tel. Vanderbilt 2320 NEW YORK CITY 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
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And Worth It 


GE mellowed, sweet- 
smoking Italian Briar, 

the very heart of the root. 
. . - Hand fashioned, and 
polished to a deep, lustrous 
finish. .. . A pipe as good 


to look at as it is to smoke. 


And it’s insured. The Policy 
you get when you buythe Milano 
entitles you to an entire new pipe 
should the bowl crack or burn 
through—the stem too, is cov- 
ered by a liberal breakage clause. 
This is the greatest protection 
ever given a pipe smoker. 


The 24 shapes in which the 
Milano is made include a pipe 
of your favorite style and size. 
Look for the White Triangle on 
the stem,and the Insurance Poli- 
cy which comes with the pipe. 


The Milano is sold by dealers 
everywhere—$3.50 and up. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO., 


World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Fine Pipes 


230 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK 


Ut awa ce” 





MILANO 


Cthe Insyrea Pipe 

















trange as it may seem, many 
women and men who insist 
upon having the best hair brush 
obtainable have fallen into the habit of 
thinking that all combs are alike and any 
kind will do. § An enjoyable way to prove 
this untrue is to give your hair the benefit of 
a few combings with an Ajax Super-Quality 
Comb—scientifically designed for hair health 
and comfort. §Ajax Combs will not pull, 
snarl or break the hair or injure the tenderest 
scalp. They make a thorough combing a 
pleasure— not an ordeal. The secret is in 
their patented construction. JIf you have 
been assuming that all combs are alike there 
is a delightful surprise awaiting you in your 
first Ajax. 9Get one today at any first-class 
drug store, dry goods store or specialty shop. 


THE VULCANIZED RUBBER CO., INC. 


251 Fourth Ave. New York City 





























The New York Theatrical Managers Mee 


(Continued from page 106) 


JAKE SHOEBERG: What a fine lot o’ 
murderers those Equities are, too. 
Lee: Shoosh! He’ll hear you. 


(While the Ape is mixing the 
Specials, in come two or three Equity 
plain-clothes men. As they are actors 
and detectives, they suggest furniture- 
movers, and may insist on firing off 
a few pistols. The management is 
advised to let them fire ’em, rather 
than have trouble and hold up a show 


of this calibre. Bing! Bing! Now 
for the play proper.) 
Tue PraIn-CLoTHEs AcTors (So 


loudly that, although they are born 
actors, they can be heard as far back as 
the second row): Ape, who are these 
ginks? 
Tue Ape: Dey’se managers. 
(The Plain-Clothes Men recoil andi 
fire off their pistols.) 


THE PLain-CLoTHES MEN: They’re 
under arrest. 


AIRY: Aw, what d’youse mean, 

dey’s under arrest? Back up, 
back up. Dey’s friends o’ mine, see? 
Friends o’ mine. Dey’s left de rest 0’ 
de gang. Dey’re wid us, see? Wid us! 
Wid us/ Get me? 

THE PLAIN-CLOTHES MEN (even 
more loudly then before, as they bcgin 
to think they’re very good): Is it safe 
to tell them we are Equity cops on 
important secret business, for which 
we have already received fine space in 
the newspapers? All right, we'll tell 
them. Maybe they have reporter- 
friends, too. We are going to stage a 
raid tonight on Anna Christie’s place, 
the Little Open Shop, where all them 
other hard-boiled managers is assem- 
bled, full of defiance and animosity. 
Once we get them in our clutches, 
we'll bring them over here and lock 
’em up till they agree to provide us 
with butlers, country homes, and tour- 
ing cars for playing court attendants 
and foremen of the jury. Actors de- 
serve everything they can get away 
with. Now give us two hundred cur- 
tain calls, take our pictures for the 
magazines, and let’s hurry on to the 
Great Raid Scene in the Little Open 
Shop, where we will give a performance 
that would make Henry Irving sick 
with envy. 


(The curtain falls as ordered.) 
Scene III 


HIS will be a very short scene, un- 

less something unforeseen turns 
up. As the author has only a vaguz 
idea of the sort of shop Anna Christie 
is running, it is best not to bother with 
a description of the set. 

Discovered, Anna Christie, Abra~ 
ham Straphanger, Grady, Swigsveldt, 
Georgie Kohn, Tabasco, Dames, Bod- 
kins, Dillingforth, and the other Open- 
Shoppers, except Paris, who has re- 
mained in the hummock. Anna is talk- 
ing—naturally, as she is the star. 


ANNA CHRISTIE: I was sick of the 
sticks and sick of stock, boys. I wanted 
to come to New York. I wanted my 
name in lights—I dreamed it, oh, how 
I dreamed it, longed for it. In short, 
I wanted it. I was a stock actress ali 
over, and I knew I could hope. And 
one day I came. How, doesn’t matter. 
I got here. Of course, it was hard, 


VANITY Fa 


at first. But only for a little whip 
That’s how bad I was. One day, ox 
of you managers heard me gy 
“Blooie”, and starred me. Then, an, 
other of you boys heard me say, “Blog. 
ie, Blooie”, and gave me a thousand a 
week. And that isn’t all;  ther’s 
more. One day, another of you bo; 
heard that I was getting a thousand i 
week, and gave me fifteen hundred, I 
know what a big-hearted lot of boobs 
you are. If you really knew one acto; 
from another, most of you, there 
wouldn’t be an actor in America gets 
ting over four hundred a week, and no 
Equity, and no strike and everybody 
happy. But you don’t, you poor, dear 
simps, so you've got to go outbidding 
each other in the dark, for fear yoy'}] 
miss something, until there isn't , 
tenth-rate ham in America who 
doesn’t think you ought to give him 
your shirts, and try to get it. And 
now, here you are, going around jn 
circles, and you don’t know what hit 
you. Well, play around the Little 
Open Shop, boys, and relieve your | 
feelings. It’s good for you, and the 
Equity will get you in a minute, any. 
kow. 

STRAPHANGER (in a whisper): 
What’s she talking about? 

GraDy (bewildered): I think she 
must be an Armenian. 


STRAPHANGER: What do you make 
of it, Bodkins? 

Bopkins: Pst! 

SWIGSVELDT: Where’s the Shoe- 
bergs? 

TRAPHANGER: It’s my fault, 


* ’ where they are. 
enough draught. 
GEORGIE KouHn: 
an elevator. 
Tapasco: Gentlemen, I am going 
to retire until next season. I have 
given my blood, my heart, my brains— 


I didn’t give them 
I think I'll run 


Gravy: He talks like a butcher. 

(Enter, the Equity cops, the Closed- 
Shoppers, reporters, photographers, 
etc.) 


Eavity Cops: You're raided. Don't 
resist, or we'll demand more money. 

THE MANAGERS: Who said we'd 
resist? We knew you were comin’, 

THe Equity Cops: You weren't 
foolin’ us, were you? 

THE Manacers: Sure! Every- 
body’s foolin’ everybody else. The 
whole thing is a show. 


(Sam Paris is wheeled in on his 
hummock.) 


Paris: And what a show! And 
what a cast! 

STRAPHANGER (aside): Everybody’s 
fooln’ everybody else. What a title 
for a song. I’ll put it down. 

LEE SHOEBERG (to Jake): We 
should worry! 

Dames: What do you think of it, 
Bodkins? 

Bopkins: Pst! 

Tasasco: I will retire again, later 
on. 
Anna CuristIE: Gentlemen, the 
Little Open Shop is closed. 

Everysopy: We should worry! Get 
the reporters. 


(As the curtain unexpectedly begins 
to descend, the whole cast makes @ 
dive to get under it and reach the foot- 
lights for speeches and curtain calls.) 
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« A Three-Dollar 
Week-End Box 
WEEK-END BoxEs 
O often on a motor or camping trip, of a 
yachting cruise, dependent on the chance 
hotel or one’s own culinary efforts, one longs 
for just a bite of some really good food. 
At such a time, a Dean’s Week-End Box 
becomes indispensable, containing, as it does, 
a great variety of delicious Cakes and Cook- 
ies, so skillfully packed in aconvenient sized, 
air-tight box that they keep crisp and fresh 
through all the hazards of the trip. 
Other Thirty-two different assortments, at $3, $4, $5, 
Pn and $8 each, sent by Post PREPAID anywhere East 
wn of the Mississippi. 
Specialties 
Send for our illustrated ““Week-End Box Booklet.” 
Catering 
Wedding Boxes ' 
Birthday Cakes 628 Fifth Avenue New York 
ee eee Established 85 years | 












































The FLORSHEIM SHOE 


In the test of long endurance—the scuff 
of many miles—FLorsHeEIM SHOES give 
loyal service—value for what you pay. 
THE VARSITY—STYLE ¢cA(-147 
MOST sTyLEs $10 


Booklet, “Styles of the Gimes’”’ on “Request 


Tue FLorsHEIM SHOE CoMPANY 
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47 CORNHILL E.C. 
132 FENCHURCH ST. E. C. 


105 - 107 - 109 
OXFORD ST. 
LONDON W. 





From Piccadilly to the Punjab, in the old world and new, 
well dressed men follow the lead of H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales with whose patronage we are distinguished. 


We hatted King George IV, and have been similarly 


honoured by each successive monarch and heir-apparent. 


Agents in the United States from Coast to Coast 
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ESTABLISHED 1674 
2 and 4 F. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 





ETZEL are tailors 
for men desiring to 
be groomed correctly in 
every detail—it has ever 
been their privilege to serve 


a distinguished clientele, 


Copyright by 
Wetzel, 1924 
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(Continued from page 44) 


accuracy, the spirit of the actual occa- fect of disproportion. One coulq n 
sion. For all of us lesser ushers be- help feeling it last winter when Frank 
came acutely aware that even jetty I. Cobb died. As editor-in-chief f 
great-grandmothers were managing by the New York World, he was z 
some device of delay to avoid going finest editorial writer of his time . 
up the aisle, if possible, on any less America. Yet his name meant nothing 
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re 





ft (em 


SN 
q 


P Q memorable and exciting arm than that even to the host of readers of the yen 
E 53 of Mr. Fairbanks. It was an ex- paper through which he seryeg ne 
= ] plicable preference, which delayed the community. In the flood of sae 
: ceremony almost an hour. automatic telegrams of regret which 
} 3 But 1 am suggesting, at least, the poured into the World office, Willian 

possibility that some of these celebri- J. Bryan, whose ambitions Cobb hag 


Miri 






ties are, to a degree, the creations of _ done much to thwart, expressed his 
the Frankenstein scribes themselves. grief at the passing of so great a 
I am proposing a mild enquiry as to humourist. And still another publiciy 


= mim! tm 


whether Babe Ruth is in the headlines —a Senator, I think—handed dow, 
because he is famous, or famous be- the dictum that Cobb was unquestion. 
cause he is in the headlines. ably the greatest short story write 


emis 


It is extraordinary, .or instance, since those two contemporaneous boys, 
how little known the ablest and most O. Henry and De Maupassant. Surely 
powerful journalists of this country — surely there is something out of dray. 
remain, even within the ranks of ing in a profession which permits 
their own profession. Thus, Frank- even in the mind of a Senator such 
lin P. Adams and Geoffrey Parsons, dire confusion of identity between such 
then both of the aforesaid Tribune’s Cobbs as Frank I. and Irvin §, 
staff, one day whiled away one of the The irritation that such dispropor- 
many leisure hours involved in getting tion can induce in the reflective on. 
out that journal by asking the more in- _ looker is not too distant kin to the 
telligent members of the staff who was _ emotions which occasionally possess the 
the Editor of the Saturday Evening bosoms of Adams and Broun, the twin 
Post. They asked seven. One knew. columnists of that same World, when. 

All of this obscurity to which the ever they hear the popular charge that 
news columns assign the men and __ they are engaged in mutual log-rolling 
women of the journalists’ own trade In the very week in which Broun had 
probably derives from the deep instinct observed, in stony silence, the issuance 








Fred Fisher Residence, Detroit, Mich. 
George D. Mason, Architect. 
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“The homes of a nation are the bulwarks of personal 
and national safety, and thrift.”—J. G. Holland 





Indiana Limestone 
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4 « . 6 . for anonymity which is fundamental of a new F. P. A. book, and in which 
iE Easily Distinguishable in first rate newspaper men. I sup- Adams, while not precisely silent about 
: pose that that instinct, in turn, de- Broun’s book, had contented himself 
' rives from a lively sense of the essen- with saying he thought it was punk, 


tial unimportance of the printed word, I heard a fellow journalist say: “Broun 
and a vaguely formed feeling that it and Adams! Those two make me sick, 
would ill become those whose business Always scratching each other’s backs,” | 
is the assaying and apportionment of To be sure, you can see Adams’ scratch 
celebrity to reserve any for themselves. on Broun’s back to this day. 


from Substitutes 


To home builders who have that finer appre- 
ciation of whatever is genuine as distin- 


ro(lliallliiiines 


i | ree : a Certainly, the man who is, in my All of which, I hope, is not too 
guished from whatever is imitation, Indiana opinion, the ablest living newspaper- grossly far afield from’ the initial 
man is one whose name is quite un- meditations on the disproportionate 





Limestone makes a prompt and instinctive 
appeal, for this natural building stone pos- 
sesses a beautiful texture and variety of 
color-tones that make it easily distinguish- 
able from imitation materials. 


known outside his profession, and who _ glory of Elihu Root. To be sure, if 
has, in the journal he may at any time any one has read this far, I can imagine 
have been directing, always guarded hismuttering: “But why ‘But Why Elihu 
carefully his own namelessness, as if Root???” There must be an answer 
it were a kind of professional virginity. to that question, but this discourse 

But now and again this policy, or started out so long ago that I cannot 
habit, achieves an extraordinary ef- for the life of me remember what it is. 


\ 
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It also possesses all of the structural features 
that make it the most suitable material for 
the exterior of a home. Its remarkable weath- 
ering qualities and the fact that it will last 
for generations without deterioration com- 
mend Indiana Limestone to the use of fore- 
sighted builders. They will perceive in it 
not only the mere surface qualities of loveli- 
ness of texture and color, but also those in- 
herent sturdier qualities of durability and 
permanence that are characteristic of what- 
ever is real and genuine. 
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George Bernard Shaw 


(Continued from page 36) 


AW. 


Yet there is something else with His influence is strong in those dar- 
which playwrights are concerned. Their __ ing circles which strive to keep abreast 
business, as solemn gentlemen remind _ of the best thought of King Edward's 
them in print on the morning after reign. He shares the politics of the 
the first performance, is to write Labour Party—those queer pietists 
plays, to construct an entertainment who direct the onward march of Prog- 
round some dramatic pivot. Even the ress with eyes turned back to the 
Greeks achieved it; although they had vague, Victorian figure of Karl Mars. 
not, for the most part, the advantage In moral matters, he has always 
of reading Aristotle. Modern writers, marched breast-forward to be ad- 
with the voluble assistance of modern vanced, emulating a little the progres- 
critics, have persevered in the attempt — sive lady in one of Mr. Wells’ novels 
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4 Our handsomely illustrated book- to be dramatic. But Mr. Shaw has whose “place was in the van. She did 
ane = let showing this country’s finest intermittently scandalized the experts not mind very much where the van 
=~ IndianaLimestone homes sent free by a bland refusal to play the game was going, so long as she was in : 

, ; ‘ G : : SES a 2S 5 ays the 

The Pyramids re ered upon request. Address, Indiana 4 according to the rules and a complete In the result, perhaps, he pays ! ' 

ee a ee Li 5 Anis 3 omission of all dramatic point. It isa penalty of his persevering modernity, 

limestone is the world’s most imestone Quarrymen’s Associa- A , i : ss tee : -hose main determin 
nites Mannich alcatel ston. Box Bedford, Indiana AS healthy insurrection, since justice re- since persons whose main determin 

: ' F sin 75% ‘ = quires that, if Wagner is permitted to tion is to be in advance of the fashion 

*4 write a drama that is all music, Mr. are apt eventually to be overtaken by 

q Shaw should not be excommunicated _ it and left behind. His Ibsen and his 

= \ Z, for writing a drama that is all words. Nietzsche bear date, as the dress- 

The words, in his case, are excellent makers say. Even his Tchekhov begins 








words, since he is primarily a good to look a trifle dowdy. Mr. Chesterton 
talker who manages to put his talk on once wrote that “going to The Philan- 
paper. But one winces a little at the derers is like going among periwigs 
thought of possible “Discussions”, and rapiers, and hearing that the 
composed by the more earnest of his young men are now all for Racine. 
younger imitators. Mr. Shaw has a But even Mr. Chesterton’s comment 
wide influence on the young Intelli- has been overtaken by the fashion, 
gentsia. But one hopes that, in this since the young men are once more 
instance, his departure from tradition al! for Racine; and as the wheel 
; sa wens Os ~All bhi, d will be a purely personal insurrection, swings slowly round again, there s 
Tiina AT MMMM  ' and not a standard of revolt still hope for Mr. Shaw. 
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Reduce Your Flesh 
with Dr. Walter’s 
Rubber Reducing 


Garments 


HE entire body, 

or any part, 
can be_ reduced 
without dieting by 
dissolving the fat 
through perspira- 
tion. These gar- 
ments are invalu- 
able to those suf- 
fering from rheu- 
matism. 


Reducing Corset 
In dark or cream col- 
ored rubber. Reduces 
abdomen, hips, thighs 
and waistline. $12.00 


Chin Reducer $2.50 
Man’s Abdomi- 


nal Reducer, rein- 
forced with coutil 
$10.00 





Send hip and waist 
measure. 


Anklets, for reducing 
and shaping 
the ankles. 
Send ankle 
measurement. 
Per pair $7.00 
Extra high 

$9.00 










Send for my illustrated booklet 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th St., Suite 605 
Philadelphia— Washington— 
Mary Kammerer Gibson Co.. Inc. 
221 South 11th St. 917 G Street, N. W. 
Chicago— San Francisco— 
Buck & Rayner Adele Millar 
26 South State St. 177 Post St. 
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©The Improved gN _ 
i024 Silver King 


Black LineMesh—Black Recess 


PRoFESSIONALS have assured us that the improved 
1924 Silver King has 15 to 25 yards longer flight than any 
ball they have ever hit. Proportionately, the new Silver 
King will add as many yards to the shots of the light and 
medium hitters. Let the new Silver King prove itself to you. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston Los Angeles 
Sole distributors in America of Silver King Golf Balls (made in England) 















Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., 
Kequired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of Vanity Fair, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1924. State of 
New York, County of New York, ss.: Before me, 
a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Condé Nast, 
who having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Publisher of 
Vanity Fair, and that the following is, to the 
vest of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc. of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 413, Postal Laws and 
Regulations to wit: 1. That the names and 
addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
condé Nast, 19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y.;3 
Editor, Frank Crowninshield, 19 West 44th St., 
New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, None; Busi- 
ness Manager and General Manager, F. L. Wurz- 
vurg, 19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 2. 
That the owners are: The Condé Nast Publica- 
tions, Inc., 19 West 44th St., New York; Stock- 
holders: Condé Nast, 470 Park <Ave., N. Y.; 
M. DeWitt, 375 Riverside Drive, N. Y.; M. 
DeWitt, Trustee for Clarisse C. Nast, Coudert 
Nast, Natica Nast, Esther A. Nast, 375 River- 
side Drive, N. Y.; E. H. Stimson, 109 E. 71st 
st, N. ¥.; PF. L. Wurzburg, Bronxville, N. Y.; 
E. W. Newton, 31 W. 10th St., N. ¥.; D. C. 
McMurtrie, Greenwich, Conn.; F. F. Soule, 
Chicago, Tl. 3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
vonds, mortgages or other securities are: Amer- 
dean Bond & Mortgage Co., 315 Madison Ave., 
x. Y. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders, and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also 
im cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
Person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
coe Statements embracing affiant’s full 
sera and belief as to the circumstances and 
cnditions under which stockholders and secu- 
~~ pE0 do not appear upon the books 
seeiiliies “pig ‘as trustees, hold stock and 
fide so be yeorng other than that of a bona 
believe thai ant this affiant has no reason to 

“dhe y other person, association or cor- 
Wration has any interest direc y indirect i 
€ direct or indirect in 


the said stock 
% Fo pean bonds or other securities than as | 
to ‘and 'y him. Condé Nast, Publisher. Sworn 


March, eee before me this 20th day of 
(Seal) A. Schilli c ic, New Yi 

Co, »: Nehilling, Notary Public, New York 
No. ee No. 1017. New York Register’s 
Co, Banta Bronx Co. Clerk’s No. 173. Bronx 
March 30, 1995, No. 488. Commission expires 








Tobey- 
made 
Furniture 








HIS chest of drawers is part of the new 
Puritan suite — simple in its Jacobean de- 
sign — made in Tobey Shops of solid Cuban 
mahogany. Exhibited exclusively in our New: 
York and Chicago stores. Send for brochure. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Are you self-conscious 


about the impression 
you make on people? 


p.... is probably the 
greatest handicap 
anyone can have in life. 
It keeps you from being 
your own real self—from 
doing your downright 
best and from getting on 
in life as you should. 


Personal appearance 
has a lot to do with the 
way you feel. Clothes 
count, of course. But 
still there is one thing so 
many people overlook— 
something that at once 
brands them aseither fas- 
tidious or careless—the 
teeth. 


Notice today how you, 
yourself, watch another 
person’s teeth when he 
or she is talking. If the 
teeth are not well kept 
they at once become a 
liability. 

Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth 
anew way. At last our chemists 
have discovered a polishing ingre- 
dient that really cleans without 
scratching the enamel—a difficult 
problem finally solved. 

You will notice the 
improvement even in the 
first few days. And you 
know it is cleaning safely. 


So the makers of Lis- 
terine, the safe antisep- 
tic, have found for ‘you 
also the really safe 
dentifrice. 


What are your teeth 
saying about you today? 
LAMBERT PHARMA- 
CAL CO., Saint Louis, 
Ud. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube—25 cents 
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RAILROAD BONDS 
for Far-Sighted Investors 


“A country develops as 
fast as its railroads” 


The purchaser of a good railroad bond 
does more than add a high-grade invest- 
ment to his holdings—he helps speed the 


country’s development. 


New issues of well-secured railroad, 
equipment and terminal bonds offered by 
The National City Company may be found 
on our monthly list of recommended bonds. 
You may be interested to know that this 
same list is consulted by thousands of banks. 
Would you like to have a copy? We will 


gladly mail one upon request. 





7 . 
The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
You will find cfices in more than 50 leading cities in the United States, Canada and abroad 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 














VANITY Far 


Soudeikine and the Spirit of Russian Ar 


A Sympathetic Interpretation of a Modernist Painter 


By ALEXEY TOLSTOY 
Translated from the Russian by William A. Drake and Max Stetsky 


EFORE me are the paintings. 
Here is a world filled with 


poetry, joy, and wit: a world of 
ancient landscapes and manor houses, 
where choral dances are performed be- 
neath the green canopy of the forest; 
where affected young men are infatuated 
with rustic wenches—a revivified world 
of charm and of love, against which a 
Cupid adorned with butterfly wings 
speeds his arrows. 

Here isa fair. Hereare gaudytents, a 
punch and judy, a merry-go-round 
enlivened with drunken figures, red- 
cheeked merchants’ wives sweeping 
past in troykas, and a policeman in the 
throes of overpowering desire, who fol- 
lows them with his eyes. Here, again, 
is the stuffy house of a burgher, the 
parlour windows looking out upon a 
churchyard; here are huge peasant 
women, and superannuated spinsters, 
and servants with too-crafty faces, and 
that same policeman, drowning his pas- 
sion in a quart of vodka. Here is a 
fabulous land of clay toys; here is the 
East, lazy and sensuous: Georgia, Per- 
sia, and Armenia. And, finally, here 
one may discover the portraits of our 
contemporaries, whom we now see in 
strange, singular, almost mysterious 
aspects. 

We are held enchanted by this poet, 
this mocker, this mystic, this stupen- 
dous and agitated colourist. And we ask 
ourselves, from what depths might this 
art arise. 


O me, all discussion of art resolves 

itself to this definition: art (and by 
this I mean painting, music, and poetry) 
is the net wherein the spirit of life is 
captured and transformed into crystals 
of sound, words, colour, or form. ‘Vith 
the flight of time, these crystals become 
outworn and nullified; but the artist 
again and again thrusts forth his net. 
The richness of an epoch is determined 
by the extent of the catch. And these 
perpetually recurrent catches are 
measured in value according to the 
degree of the “eternal” they contain, an 
element which is known in art by the 
name of Beauty. It is this that is really 
meant when one speaks of art, or when 
one refers to the fecundity of a pare 
ticular period. 

These seekers of the eternal create 
their forms out of the frail and perish- 
able materials of life. Always the form 
conditions the substance: Life governs 
Art. It is impossible to impart to the 
crimson sunset the joy of the bright 
morning. Therein is the tragedy of 
art: it is in constant conflict with form, 
with the life of today. It is only in 
those rare epochs when life luxuriously 
blooms, that art is its own contempor~ 
ary. Then it exalts life, for then the 
catch is plentiful, and its beauty is 
without fault. 

But such epochs as these are few. 
More often, in its scrutiny of form, the 
eye of the ariist is diverted back into the 
past; and the farther back it looks, the 
more dimly it reflects contemporary 
life. 

And this is another tragedy of art: 
that obsolete forms, however beautiful, 
are dead. They can no more be filled 
with the wine of life than the decayed 
fur of a dead animal can be filled with 
life. And the living forms are vague 
and hopeless. Such a period as this we 
experienced in the decade preceding 
the Great War. 

Life and art, as love and hatred, are 
inseparably united. The relationship 
between life and art is based at once 
upon love and hatred—it is a relation- 


\ 


\ 


ship ordained by the angel with the 
flaming sword, who banished the firs, 
man from the gates of Paradise. This 
vision of the gates of Paradise is the 
eternal dream of art. That is why ar 
is always prophetic. It is not the con- 
tent of art that is prophetic, but its es. 
sential quality and external appearance. 
Just as we can discriminate the spring 
and the fall in the movement of birds 
in flight, so in the movement and flight 
of art we can prognosticate the future. 


‘ REMEMBER how, in 1910, we 
awaited the end of the world. The 
tail of Halley’s comet was expected to 
touch the earth in passing and fill the 
air with poisonous cyanide gas. Thys 
ten years before the World War, 
before the Russian Empire had pers 
ished, the entire body of Russian art 
trembled beneath a vague presentiment 
of peril, which was expressed in a 
painful cry of mortal anguish. Ip 
painting, there was a certain sophis. 
tication and a sensual cast of form; in 
poetry, there was the “white lady”; 
in the novel, the doctrine of suicide: jn 
music, the art of the most perceptive 
inner-vision, there was a flaming chaos, 
Art was a poem of fire—a presage, im- 
possibe to misinterpret, of impending 
cataclysm. 

Nor was this all. The last generation 
of these searchers of the eternal, in its 
delirium and mortal anguish, had al- 
ready begun to disfigure its face with 
lewd images and, standing upon its 
head, to shout that the whole world 
was upside down. There was a leaden 
cloud approaching; it covered Russia: 
and the Empire, with its three centuries 
of culture, tumbled down the precipice. 
The age was dead; and we are now 
upon the other side of the precipice. 
The past is a heap of smouldering 
ruins. What, then, has become of art? 
Has it, too, perished? And are those 
few of its remnants which have been 
preserved, slowly dying? 

It is difficult to say anything with 
assurance about modern Russian art 
as a whole. It has been scattered in 
every part of the world, and only now 
is it beginning to flow again in its nor- 
mal channels. But in its various de- 
partments, especially music and paint- 
ing, a new blood, a renewed spirit, an 
amazing transformation, is already per- 
ceptible. 

Nowhere is there to be seen a gesture 
of disappointment or of despair. In its 
sharp facets are shown grimness, 
strength, simplicity, the affirmation of 
life, and an indomitable desire to 
achieve control over the chaos of mo- 
dern life. It is, I repeat, still difficult 
to define the quality of the new Russian 
art. No one can surmise what roads 
Russia shall yet traverse, or what paths 
her art shall follow; but by its colour 
and by the vigour of its fight one can 
already see through the mist, not the 
hopeless extincion of fall, but the blos- 
soming of spring. 

Such are the first birds that have 
reached this shore, still painted with 
bloody reflections, out of the darkness 
that followed that giganic conflagra- 
tion; but the movement of their wings 
is powerful, their blood hot, and their 
voices strong. 


ET us return to Soudeikine. It were 

as difficult a task to define this 

poet-painter as it would be to express 

in words that extraordinary combina- 

tion of contraditions which we know 28 

the Slavic soul. You wll find in Russia 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Bea ut ifu l Dustless 
(Weed less Roadwa ys 


There is nothing that adds more to the beauty of town 
or country than dustless, weedless roadways—smooth, 
compact, easy of travel. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride will maintain these ideal road 
conditions at slight expense and a minimum of labor. 
Solvay is a white, odorless, harmless, chemical salt 
which absorbs moisture from the air, lays the dust, 
kills the weeds and binds the road surface. 


On tennis courts,—gives a fast, resilient, weedless sur- 
face, free from sun glare. 


The Solvay Road Book 1557 will interest you. We 
will be pleased to forward a copy on your request. 





The Solvay Process Co. 


Wing & Evans, Inc. Sales Division 
40 Rector Street NEW YORK 
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HopGson PorTABLE HovuSEs have won special 


praise for their trim, artistic lines. Built by 
skilled wood-workers and painted in attractive 
colors, Hodgson Houses are admired by all who 
see them. 

These houses are made of red cedar, the most 
durable wood known, backed with heavy fibre 
lining. 

Hodgson Houses are shipped to you in finished 
sections all ready to erect. Send for beautifully 
illustrated catalog. It shows many Hodgson 
Portable Houses. Also garages, play houses, dog 
kennels, poultry-houses, etc. Write for cata- 
log AA to-day. 

E. F. HODGSON CO. 
71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 


HOD GSO Portable 


HOUSES, 




















VANITY FAIR 


The Most Entertaining 
Magazine of Modern Life 


IN EVERY ISSUE 


Literati, humourists, satirists.... 
The theatre, artistic and bizarre 
productions. .... Sports, both 
kinds. . . . Movies, the new beau- 
ty and dignity of the screen.... 
Art, photographs and drawings, 
fanciful and lovely....Who’s 
who in the world of ideas.... 
What’s what in bridge and Mah 
Jong: how to tell the East Wind 
from the Ace of Spades. ... 
Motors.... Men’s Fashions.... 
And audacities that please the 
sophisticated and infuriate the 
stupid. 
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Makers of the Famous 
€ Street 
ork 





22 West 61s 
Y 


Follow Dottie’s ew 






Footsteps Now! 





| dividual taste of the car owner. 


VANITY FAIR, 19 West 44th St., N. Y. C. 


Here’s my check for $3.50 (or $5) for a one 
Year (or two year) subscription to your sympo- 
sium of erudition and merriment. 
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Made in all colors and combinations of color to suit the in- 
wheels, disk wheels, etc. Write for special folder. 


THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY COMPANY 

















Old Hampshire 
The mest equi of | Siationery 


plete unless the ugly spare 
is made beautiful with The 
Allen Tire Case. OnE of the customs recog- 
nized by men of dignity 
and taste for so long that 


it has become an estab- 








For all kinds of rims, wire 








lished social canon, is that 
Old Hampshire Bond is 
“The 
Gentleman.” 


Allen Shutter Front 
2015 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 





Stationery of a 


A usable packet of Specimen Sheets and 
Envelopes will be sent you on receipt of 10¢ 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
Fine Stationery Department B 
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The | | 


Rendezvous 





> 


| 
| Tue popularity of the 2 button, 
| single breasted suit is epitomized in 


el 
: 


the “Rendezvous.” With its high, 
broad shoulders, low waist and low 

| pockets, blunt vest and wide trousers, | 
; it is a Spring suit that is all the | 
| go in London at present. $45 & Up. 

! 

| 

| 


Send for our Style Booklet 






Custom-fitted Clothes of Distinciion 


™4 East 45th St., New York | 



































HAND MADE 


All Master Craft Shoes 
are made by hand of the 
most carefully selected 


materials. They are 
handsome and comfort- 
able because they are 
formed to fit the feet 
PRICE $17.50 
Prompt attention to 
orders by mail 
MASTER CRAFT SHOE CO. 
9 East 48th St. New York 





















SOMETHING NEW! 


Clubs with the playing 
qualities of Seotch 
Hand-made Irons and 
as perfect in design, 
just as hard and solid, 
lively and resilient with 
a pleasing satin finish. 
Made with highest 
quality wood shafts. 
Selected Calf Grip. 
$5.00 Each 
Send for Catalog! 









“TEN LESSONS IN GOLF” 
Instructive, Historical, 
interesting —15 cents, | 
Ask your Dealer or Pro: 

HARRY C. LEE & CO. 

10 Warren Street, N. Y. City 
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Soudeikine and the Spirit of Russian Art 


(Continued from page 112) 


such faces as those he paints: faces 
grim and gray, with rebellious eyes and 
mocking smiles that bode ill. They are 
unforgettable faces and their charm is 
haunting. I think the first man must 
have had a face, clear as a mirror, re- 
flecting the primitive, restless duality of 
his soul. 

It is in this harmoniously reconciled, 
agitated duality that Soudeikine’s 
whole world, colourful and fantastic, is 
disclosed. Soudeikine abominates mo- 
dernity, which he represents in the as- 
phalt street, with all its obvious order, 
and in the obscure faces and dusty 
clothes of the mob. His eye penetrates 
that godless, rancid bustle of modernity 
as it might a mirage; and by some mys- 
terious inner-vision, he creates of it, in 
vague outlines, a gay and joyous life, 
garbed in antiquated costumes. This 
is the primary characteristic of his 
duality: Soudeikine is wholly im- 
mersed in the past, yet he is thoroughly 
alive, warm, and genuine. There is not 
a drop of that sweet poison, melan- 
choly, in him. Modernity bestows upon 
him an asphalt demon, sick with bore- 
dom; and Soudeikine paints him as a 
jolly wench, with gaudy ribbons and 
sarapan: and we feel that she is alive, 
that she is one of us. All that is neces- 
sary is the creative will, which tears 
apart the dusty curtains of modernity: 
and once more we enter into the dewy 
Garden of Eden. 

The art of Soudeikine is fundamen- 
tally Russian. He possesses, in large 
degree, that singularly Russian man- 
nerism which, to the ingenuous eye 
seems self-mockery. He will, for ex- 
ample, put the profoundest depth of 
his restless soul into the painting of a 
certain subject; then, somewhere in a 
corner, he will smile and make a gri- 
macing face. But this is only a pose, a 
gesture of sheer nonsense. 

This trait—whether it be embarrass- 
ment, freakishness, deviltry, or more 
probably, the expression of an instinct 
still undefined—is deeply inherent in 
the Russian. In his veins flow two 
streams of blood: the clear blood of 
the West, and the cloudy blood of the 
Asiatic. There is a province of knowl- 
edge initiate to the Russian by right of 
this blood, which the Westerner cannot 
surmise; and for the present, an in- 
stinct counsels him to keep this wisdom 
hidden. This may be invoked to ex- 
plain the deviltry in Russian art: the 
covering-up of those places where one 


may essay a glimpse into Eternity. 
Such are the morbid murmurs of Dos- 
toievski; and of such also are the 


shrewd, mocking eyes that peer from 
the corner of each of his paintings. 
There have been three main periods 
in Soudeikine’s career. He was born 
in an ancient manor in the province of 
Smolensk. He passed his youth in 
Moscow; and, as a man, he lived in 
Petrograd. These three periods have 
conditioned the tendencies of the three 
phases of his art: his romantic poetry, 


The Mystery 
(Continued 


first-nighters to whom I have put this 
riddle give me no very coherent or sat- 
isfying answers. Your real first-nighter, 
it seems, must have some queer, in- 
stinctive feeling for the theatre as 
such. The stuffiness and the crowd, 
the dark, expectant hush, and then 
the apocalyptic rising of the curtain, 
the glitter and the shining unreality— 
these things fascinate him. 

Luckily, however, there are a few 


his realism, and his sophistication. The 
old manor filled his soul with the charm 
of spaces of cornfields, coloured here 
and there by peaceful herds; of the 
rustic road where, in the distance, a 
retired army officer speeds amid a 
cioud of dust on a visit with his coun- 
try relatives; of the dark shadows of 
the forest, where barefoot beauties in 
many-hued sarapans dance in a circle 
and sing, while a swain concealed be- 
hind an oak tree watches those maid- 
ens, hardy and enticing but shy withal, 
and gloats upon them. 

Moscow revealed to the artist a new 
world of happy, full-blooded, vital real- 
ity. Never did it make him aware of 
the dismal asphalt demon. The tram- 
ways and seven-storied houses served 
only to emphasize its vitality, for by 
no compulsion of the imagination could 
this hilarious village be transformed 
into a squalid industrial city. Always 
his coachman would drive his wild 
colts directly from Twer Street into 
Ghivoderka Street, and in such tortu- 
ous side thoroughfares all the sem- 
blances of uniformity and of squalor 
would instantly disappear. Once Sou- 
deikine told me of a feast he had at- 
tended on the far side of Moscow 
River, somewhere in Syevkin Alley, 
at the wedding of a merchant—a tale 
at which Ostrovski himself would have 
smacked his lips. 

About fifteen years ago, at the very 
height of an artistic period which was 
expressed in the formula “art for art’s 
sake’—an epoch which proved ex- 
tremely disastrous to anaemic artists 
who did not bear within them rich and 
authentic creative resources; an epoch 
whose art had degenerated to the abso- 
lute aestheticism of a special coterie— 
Soudeikine arrived in Petrograd. But 
he brought with him such a vigorous 
talent that his formula served him to 
excellent purpose. It organized his 
latent genius, and added to it a new 
and superior enchantment. Almost im- 
mediately, Soudeikine entered the 
European arena. 


N the art of Soudeikine are combined 

two great contradictions and two 
cultures: the East and the West. 

The old debate regarding the tenden- 
cies of Russian art finds in Soudeikine 
a tremendous argument in behalf of 
those who maintain that Russia’s mis- 
sion consists in the fusion of two 
worlds, the East and the West—those 
two opposite, yet subtly dependent 
worlds, that strive towards, but cannct 
reach, one another, like the masculine 
and the feminine elements of life. 

In Russia is consummated this an- 
guished marriage. 

The Russia of the present day is the 
ecstatic convulsion of these two worlds, 
at last brought into conjunction. The 
Russia of the future shall be a happy 
abundance, a flowering of the earth, a 
world at peace. And to Russian art 
shall fall the crown of the festival. 


of the Theatre 


from page 43) 


good plays. There is Back to Methu- 
selah, for example, which for substance, 
beauty, and power is one of the capi- 
tally important works of our time. It 
is for the sake of these, and for the 
rare great actors, that those who, like 
myself, have no instinctive passion for 
the stage, will go, half a dozen times, 
it may be, in the year. On the other 
evenings, they will prefer to sit at 
home with their books. 
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VANITY Far 


A Shelf of Recent Books 


Papini and Gilbert Seldes Share Honours 


By BURTON RASCOE 


IOVANNI PAPINI’S The 
Failure (Jiarcourt, Brace & 


Co.) is the emotional autobio- 
graphy of a gifted neurasthenic. It 
is a confusion which is aiways high 
pitched and somewhat hysterical. In- 
tellect rarely touches and never governs 
what Papini has to say about himself. 
For that reason, it is a franker and 
more honest self-revelation than most 
self-revelations are. It comes from the 
heart, rather than from the under- 
standing; and it reveals a baffled and 
troubled genius, eternally demanding 
the answer to the riddle of life, adven- 
turing in quest of this answer, seek- 
ing to know everything, and experience 
everything, only in the end to call him- 
self an ignoramus and a fool. Papini 
flagellates his mind, and achieves a 
perverse sort of sustained ecstasy. I 
have heard men of idealistic tempera- 
ments and fine sensibilities declare that 
they do not allow themselves to think, 
and that they adopt various ruses to 
prevent themselves from thinking, for 
fear of ending in suicide or an asylum; 
but what they mean is that they do 
not allow themselves to think about 
certain matters which are beyond the 
comprehension of men. Papini has had 
a prolonged debauch of that sort of 
thinking, and has (perhaps only tempo- 
rarily) wound up, not in suicide or 
ar. asylum, but in the Church. 


HE Seven Lively Arts (Harper), 

by Gilbert Seldes, is the first 
American book in which the popular 
arts are considered seriously as im- 
portant aesthetic manifestations. The 
tendency of the author is to make the 
cartoonists, comic strip artists, syndi- 
cated humourists, jazz composers, 
vaudeville comedians, movie | stars, 
colyumnists, and musical comedy pro- 
ducers self-conscious. That tendency 
is laudable, when the end in view is to 
make these artists give us always 
their best, by showing them their own 
significance in our aesthetic and cul- 
tural development. Pushed too far, 
however, this tendency may frighten 
them to death. One might easily 
imagine a vulgar comic strip artist 
reading a profound aesthetic interpre- 
tation of his work and laying aside 
his ink and bristol board forever, con- 
vinced that he can no longer live up 
to that estimate of himself. 

The layman, nevertheless, will find 
Mr. Seldes’ book very instructive and 
entertaining. If the reader is vulgar 
enough to consider vaudeville vulgar, 
he may be introduced to vaudeville by 
Mr. Seldes, greatly to the enrichment 
of his cultural experience. The best 
chapters in the book are devoted to 
Charlie Chaplin and George Herri- 
man, the creator of “Krazy Kat”. 
These great artists are very dear to 
Mr. Seldes’ heart, and he writes about 
them in a moving and _ convincing 
manner; he analyzes one of Mr. Herri- 
man’s delicious pen and ink fantasies 
and one of Mr. Chaplin’s most in- 
genious comedies, and the pleasure 
one extracts from these analyses dou- 
bles one’s pleasure in the originals. 

Mr. Seldes is less successful, I 
think, in his chapter on jazz music, 
wherein he is much more technical 
than he need be. When he suggests 
that Ring Lardner go to school to 
Mr. Dooley, I suspect him of mis- 
understanding Mr. Lardner’s talent; 
the chapter on the colyumnists is too 
sketchy and dogmatic; and there are 
some frightful passages of badly con- 
structed English, which I hope Mr, 


Seldes is properly ashamed of. By 
the book is in many ways a delight: 
ic is beautifully printed and hand 
somely bound, and it is ‘illustrate 
with numerous portraits and repro- 
ductions of sketches and drawings, 


IRAGE (Boni & Liveright), py 

Edgar Lee Masters, is a courage. 
ous and beautiful study of the sentj. 
mental relations between a romantic 
idealist and a fascinating, shallow 
and capricious woman. Skeeters Kirby 
sacrifices the fortune he has accumu. 
lated to protect the name of Becky 
Norris, when Mrs. Kirby sues him for 
divorce; and when he learns that this 
chivalrous action has earned him 
nothing in Becky’s eyes, and that far 
from being ready to n.arry him, she 
is not even faithful to him, he begins 
a long and_ painful education in dis. 
iliusionment. Mr. Masters has under. 
stood Becky Norris and has sym. 
pathized with her as thoroughly as 
Miss Willa Cather has understood 
and sympathized with Mrs. Forrester 
in A Lost Lady. This understanding 
is rare in novels of this kind: the 
urge to pronounce a moral judgment 
overcomes the average novelist in de. 
picting a woman like Becky Norris, 
Even Flaubert pursued poor Emma 
TLovary like a gadfly. Mr. Masters 
pcssesses a mellow, human wisdom, 
which enables him to explain in dr- 
matic action the motives behind even 
the most reprehensible actions; and 
in explaining them, to condone them, 
Seen from one point of view, the novel 
is a prolonged conversation about love 
and marriage, interrupted now and 
then by episodes which confound any 
conclusions which are drawn from the 
conversation. This is an _ effective 
device for showing that the intellect 
can teach us little, if anything, when 
our emotions are involved, and that 
life itself is a constant dispute between 
the heart and head. 


"LL Show You the Town (Me 

Bride), by Elmer Davis, is 4 
sprightly yarn which rushes the reader 
om through a series of extravagant and 
picaresque episodes of modern New 
York life. The humour of it is some- 
times boisterous and sometimes mel- 
low; the satire is teasing, never bitter; 
and the characterization is light, but 
deft. The hero is a “safe” man, the 
sort of harmless and dependable fellow 
with whom hard-working husbands are 
glad to entrust their wives on gay 
parties or to the theatre. He is a 
struggling associate professor, with am- 
bitions for a full professorship. He 
discovers that he has susceptible emo- 
tions at about the same moment he 
decides to write the book which will 
further his professorial ambitions. 
Simultaneously, several personable and 
wealthy women command his genus 
as an escort—for he knows what night 
life is left in the city—and complica- 
tions ensue when he finds it expedient 
to keep them apart, while he makes love 
to each of them with a similar ardour. 


OMEDIES and Errors (Dodd, 

Mead) by Henry Harland, is 4 
reprint of a book of tales by one 0 
the most inexplicably neglected Ameri- 
can romancers. Harland is one of the 
few Yellow Book contributors who 
has not “dated”. The stories in this 
book are not “powerful” or “strong 
o: “vital”, but they are exquisite, and 
are written with such stylistic felicity 
as one rarely encounters anywhere. 
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Nothing so mars an_ otherwise 
beautiful face as tlie inevitable 
lines of fatigue and suffering 
caused by tired, aching feet. 
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The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
Insures Foot comfort and_ is 
an everyday ‘Toilet Necessity. 
Shake it in your shoes in the 
morning—Shop all day—Dance 
all evening—then let your mirror 
tell the story. It will convince 
you. Allen’s Foot Ease is add- 
ing charm to thousancs of faces. 
Let us show you what it can do 
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As good as lugdage 


INCE 1867 Seitz Luggage 
has combined the utmost in 
style and durability. It merits 
inspection and comparison. 
Write for local dealer’s name 
who will gladly show you the 
two splendid numbers illustrated. 
No. 1504—A hat box of good 
appearance, durability and 
convenient dimensions. 
Biack enamel finish, lined 
with blue figured satin. 

No. 843—Stylish English bag 
ofsturdy construction. Heavy 
weight selected hand-boarded 
cowhide lined with leather. 
Size 18”. 
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A Volume of Brilliant, Frank 
and Unusual Reminiscences 

by a Famous 
Novelist-Playwright. 


Unwritten History 


By Cosmo Hamilton 


Mr. Hamilton’s frank and 
high-spirited story of his varied 
career, containing a fund of 
anecdotes of celebrities, both 
European and American, of 
the stage, of politics and of 
the world of letters. With 
unusual illustrations. $4.00 


The Fascinating Autobiography 
of a Great Russian Actor, 

the Director of The 

Moscow Art Theatre. 


My Life in Art 


ByConstantin Stanislavsky 


The extraordinary life story of 
a histrionic genius, in which 
many great personalities of 
literature and the stage appear. 
ith illustrations. $6. 


For sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, Boston 
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Be Be Bp Bo Ph lB, Dede pep Dye Boe 
By Gilbert Seldes 


The Seven Lively Arts 


Here is not only an entirely new book, but a new 
kind of book. In it a “high-brow” critic discusses 
the “low-brow” arts of Chaplin and Al Jolson and 
Irving Berlin and the creator of Krazy Kat, and the 
other supreme artists of comic stage and screen, of 
song and dance and newspaper comedy,—and does it with 
intelligent respect and enthusiasm. Mr. Seldes abun- 
dantly fulfills the promise of his recent critical articles 
in Vanity Fair in this gay and original book, in which 
he declares boldly that the popular arts contain the only 
really flourishing germ of a native American expression. 
Illustrated with many drawings and photographs. $4.00 

Special deluxe autographed edition $10.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS Publishers Since 1817 NEW YORK 
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The Ideal Weight Reducing Food 
THIS delectable bread has for the past 























seven years helped leaders of society and 
of the stage reduce to their ideal weight. 


It is pure and wholesome, contains no 
injurious ingredients. 
For information write for our interesting BASY 


BREAD booklet. It will be sent to you free, ina 
sealed, plain cover upon application. 
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Gray Hair Banished 


in fifteen minutes 


Hundreds of American tourists origi- 
nally brought back Inecto Rapid from 
Europe. Now a thousand times this 
number of women acclaim it for hav- 

ing given them back their youthful | 
appearance, I 
During all of the four years that it H 
has been on the American market, | 
Inecto Rapid has been constantly im- | 
proved upon, and the new American 
Inecto Rapid, Notox, is the result of j 
the most exhaustive type of scientific H| 
research by an Organic Chemist of | 
exceptional qualifications and institu- 
tional connections. 

Inecto Rapid, Notox, is specifically 
guaranteed to color—and permanently | 
—naturally gray, 

hair to its original shade in 15 
minutes, also to bring back all the 
former brilliancy without injury to the 
texture. The color is indistinguishable 
from that of Nature and it will 


faded or streaked | 


neither rub off nor be affected in any 
way by sunlight, shampooing, salt 
water, Russian or Turkish baths, nor l 
by permanent waving or any other 
hair treatments. 
Inecto Rapid, 
in distinct shades, 
black to golden blonde. It is abso- 
lutely guaranteed and your money will 

be refunded without question if it is 


Notox, is compounded 


from 
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not all we claim. 
Thousands of women apply it for the 
sake of convenience in their own } 
homes. i 
SEND NO MONEY 
Merely ask us to send you full partic- 
ulars about Inect> Rapid, Notox, and 
our Beauty Analysis = | 
> ine. | 
i 33-35 West 46th St., New York yh 
| | 
Ml (2 a eer RS > 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me gratis, fulldetails of Inecto Rapid 
and the ‘“‘Beauty Analysis Chart,” form AW-2. 
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The Chapters in VOGUE’S 
Book of 
Etiquette 


Introduction—Origin of Manners 
The Code of Etiquette 
. Insiders and Outsiders 
Who Are the Best People? 
The Vulgarity of Pretence 
. General Behaviour 
Conduct in the Street 
Good Manners in Shops 
Don'ts for Office Life 
. General Behaviour 
Restaurant, Theatre, Opera 
At Home as a Host 
Abroad as a Guest 
Dress for Various Occasions 
Perfect Dressing 
Clothes for Town and Country 
A Comfortable Wardrobe for a 
Woman 
The Clothes Men Need 
Introductions and Suggestions for 
Meetings and Partings 
How Introductions Are Made 
Greetings and Farewells 
The Introduction by Letter 
.- Conversation and Character 
The Object of General Conversation 
“Turning the Conversation” 
The Common Sense Basis of Popu- 
larity 
8. Speech and its Vulgar Refinements 
“Well-bred English” 
Common Mispronunciations 
Too Ornamental Language 
. Letter Writing as am Art and a 
Necessity 
The Welcome Letter 
Good Taste in Letter-Paper 
Business Correspondence 
10. Invitations and their Responses 
Formal and Informal Invitations 
Procuring an Invitation for a Friend 
Recalling Invitations 
11. Entertaining 
Breakfasts, lL-unches 
Teas, When They Are Necessary 
Dinners, Large, Small, and Various 
Suppers 
Table Service and Manners 
Setting the Table 
Serving the Dinner 
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The Foundation of Good Table 
Manners 
Discussed Questions of Table Eti- 
quett 
13. Dances, Balls, and Parties in 
General 


Cotillions and Present-Day Dances 
Managing Evening Entertainments 
Subscription Dances 
14. Visiting and Leaving Cards 
Disappearance of Formal Visiting 
Formand Engra ving of Visiting-Cards 
How Cards Are Used 
15. Town Households and Servants 
Organzation of the Household 
Governess, Social Secretaries, and 
Housekeepers 
Duties and Dress of Servants 
16. Country Life and Visits 
Country Life of To-day 
Week-end Visits 
luxuries of the Spare Bedroom 
Obligations of Hosts and Visitors 
17. Games and Sports at Home and in 
Clubs 


History of Games 
Good Sportsmanship 
Town and Country Clubs 
Suggestions for Games and Sports 
18. The Exigencies of Travel 
Need for Adaptability 
Steamer, Train, Motor, and Aero- 
plane Travel d 
Standards of Tipping 
19. The Birth in the Family 
Gifts for the Baby and Mother 
The Christening Ceremony 
Notes to Guests and Godparents 
20. First Steps in G Aanners 
Conduct at Table 
Rewards and _ Punishments 
Nurses and Nursery Routine 
Clothes for Children 
- The Child Growing Up | 
Importance of Reciprocity Between 
Age and Youth 
The Boy in School Years 
Young People’s Parties 
22. Bringing Out the Daughter 
Preparation for Society 
Chaperonage 
The Débutante’s Parties 
23. The Unmarried Man in Society 
Small Politenesses 
Civilities Expected from a Man 
Bachelor's Parties 
The Hall-Marks of a Gentleman 
24. Engagements and Their Conse- 
quences 
Parental Interviews 
The Announcementofan Engagement 
Social Amenities 
The Trousseau 
25. Weddings 
Invitations 
The Church Wedding 
The House Wedding 
The Wedding Breakfast or Reception 
26. Brides of Different Ages 
The Woman of Thirty 
The Divorced Woman 
The Elderly Widow 
Suitable Costumes for Brides 
27. Family Manners 
Simple Things that Promote Good 
Feeling in Families 
Respect tor Privacies and Possessions 
Harmony Between Husband and Wife 
28. Disagreements and Divorce 
Mixed Family Relations at Weddings 
A Divorced Woman's Nameand Rings 
Avoiding Criticism in a Divorce 
29. Funerals and Mourning 
Expressions ot Condolence and Their 
Acknowled gements 
The Funeral Service 
Mourning Attire 
30. Conventions of Official Washington 
Intercourse with White House 
Formal Visiting in Washington 
Official Precedence 
Dinner Customs 
Etiquette in Other Countries 
Addressing Royalty 
British Peerage, 
Chief Officials 
Presentation at Court 
Principal Orders of Knighthood 
32. The Final Test of Breeding 
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Baronetage and 
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VOGUE’S 
Book of Etiquette 


Present day customs of social 
intercourse, with the rules 
for their correct observance 
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IX this book, Vogue does not confuse the unskilled and frighten the timid 
with a multitude of artificial rules for tiny acts, an error in one of which 
is assumed to result in social damnation. Far from it. 


It sets forth, rather, that outward good manners are the natural expres- 
sion of inner right feeling; and that the secret of social ease is in simplic- 
ity, naturalness, and the native consideration of the gently-bred for the 
feelings of others. 


To know the letter of good manners is part of Vogue’s daily routine. 
Vogue has always represented the supreme authority in America on 
all approved forms of social usage: changing formalities in correspond- 
ence, permissible innovations in weddings, modified conventions in 
mourning, altered usage in entertaining, and thousands of other nice 
points. 


The spirit of good manners is part of Vogue’s tradition. Thirty years 
ago, Vogue was founded by ladies and gentlemen for ladies and gentle- 
men, and ever since its founding it has been edited by members of 
the inner circle for the group of people whom they and their friends 
know. Vogue’s tradition, therefore, is the tradition of good breeding; 
its knowledge is the knowledge of the cultivated world; and its pro- 
nouncements on where the conventions of society must be maintained 
and where they may be relaxed in the flux of this modern era are the 
pronouncements supported by the best authority. 


In Vogue’s Book of Etiquette, the original essays have been considerably 
amplified. Additional points have been taken up. More specific instances 
of correct usage have been quoted. Engraved illustrations of social forms 
have been included. The book has been beautifully set in type, and enriched 
with headbands and initials in colour. A dignified and handsome volume. 
Royal octavo, cloth, 591 pages, $4 postpaid. 
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Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 
Please send me one copy of Vogue’s Book of Etiquette. I enclose $4. 
Mrs. 
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The RAYNSACKET 


AnEssential to the Sportsman’s Complete Outfit 
8% ounces of RainInsurance 
— Carried in your Golf Bag 


ENGLISH 


Sports Suits || 





TRADE MARK 












} Sportocasins 





ETC, 
Woollies, Ties, Socks, wt Golt jor 
Stockings 
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PPT | (|) “Piping Rock” 


Pattern 





) ipo a golfer—man 
orwoman—youshould 
have thenew Sportocasin 
story,*““TepeeToTee.” 
May we send it? 


TLL 


| Sih world of good golf has welcomed Sportocasins as 
the “best club in the bag.’’ They strikingly solve the 
problem of happy feet throughout thirty-six holes. 
Sportocasins are super-moccasins, built on the true 
Indian principle—your foot resting on smooth, soft 
leather with no sharp-edged inner sole to crease or 
blister it. 
y' This and the high, snug grip of the patented arch 
construction, the deftly ““cupped” heel and the Sport- 
') Ocasin imported Latex rubber sole produce the incom- 
parable footwear for real golf. 








'HE RAYNJACKET is made of extra 

uality airplane cloth especially treated 
‘with an inner coating of pure gum rubber. 
water proof, will not peal or 
crack. All seams strongly stitched and 
cemented Dame durability and long 
wear). Underarms ventilated, with elastic f 
at wrists 


Made in several patterns and leathers. Sold only by 











Next to Lonpon OrricEs of 
AMERICAN Express COMPANY 


3 HAYMARKET 





highest-class dealers—or, if you send an outline of your 


Humphreys & Crook, L? 





stockinged foot, we guarantee you correct fit by mail 


THE SPORTOCASIN CO. | 


YARMOUTH, MAINE 


























Obtainable in two styles— Jumper or 
Coat Model. Th 





For Sale by Leading Department and 
Spartiog Goods Stores. 


Price $8.50 
in Silk Finish $12.50 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us giving chest raecsuremsent, 





Specify quality and style : 
LON DON ‘ ( — ed Pig f vercsmal 
ee a B.' check or money order. 
Sports Tailors ee SSS = NORTH EASTERN PRODUCTS CO., inc. 
32 Vanderbilt Ave. New York 
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Pipe Accessory 
Smokers’ Necessity 


OCKTITE Tobacco Pouch 
is a downright necessity if 
one would get fullest enjoyment 
from pipe smoking. No buttons 
or strings. Exclusive, patent clos- 
ing device makes it the handiest 
pouch you ever saw. Opens easy, 
closes tight. A 
gentleman’s pouch 
through and through 
—refined, conven- 
ient, practical, 








A Style to Suit You 
Shown in a variety of styles in 


soft, attractive leathers. $1 and 
up—at cigar and drug stores, men’s 
shops and wherever smokers’ 
articles are sold. Drop in and 
buy yourself a Locktite Pouch 
today. You'll be grateful for the 
Suggestion. Write us if dealer 
cannot supply you. 


Manufactured and 










































An exclusive feature of the Merton- 
Air Cap is the ventilating screen 
in the visor which allows the fresh 
air to reach the top of your head 
and keep it cool. No matter how 
strenuous your play or how hot 
the day, when you wear a Merton- 
Air Cap your head maintains that 
enjoyable feeling of morning 
freshness. 

Made in fine fabrics and sold at 
fine stores; from $2 to $5. Write 
for illustrated folder and names of 
dealers nearest you. 


CHARLES S. MERTON & CO 
210 FirTH AVE., NEw YoRK 


MerionAiv 









ventilatin 
screen lets 
the air in. 
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GOLF SERVICE COMPANY 


Mail postpaid........ doz. 
checked below, marked in........ 
_ (Print) 





No Charge— 


For marking your name 

on a dozen golf balls 
Start the season right with a dozen 
new balls of your favorite make, 
marked with your full name. 
If you have never played with full 
name marked balls, you will be sur- 
prised to find how they improve your 
game. They prevent arguments, speed 
up the play—are seldom permanently 
lost. Players point them out, caddies 
turn them in. 
You can secure from us new balls, of 
the brands listed below, or any make 
you specify, imprinted with your full 
name in red, green, or black indelible 
ink, at the regular retail price. We 
make no charge for marking or post- 
age. 
Attach your check or money order to 
coupon below, and a box of new balls 
of your favorite make, permanently 
imprinted with your full name, will 
reach you promptly. Orders must be 
for even dozens. 


If not completely satisfied when balls 
arrive, your money will be refunded. 


3265-A Menlo Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
golf balls of the brand 
ink with 





























Fully Guaranteed by ALO LOPOL OTA 1D OT AOE TA SL TI PI A, Address leased 
. C I ) Silver Ki Nie 0" 
: ; Silver ng - : 
The FE. S. MILLS CO., Inc. Cry ry OO OOOO LL LO OOD OVE, | ) Dunlop Maxfli ... .12.00 
2 Gloversville, N. Y. 1) ES eon 9.99 
2 nehurs' iy 
2 ae V.F. 
ie Samael Sec 
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VANITY FAIR 














Not even in those shops where custom bodies are individually designed and built can there be 
the painstaking attention to detail that is the rule of the great Fisher plants. Because Fisher’s 
vast production has attracted to itself the finest corps of designers, engineers and artisans in the 
body industry. The symbol of their skill—Body by Fisher—is your assurance of superior value. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 


CONDE NAST PRESS, GREENWICH, CONN. 
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45 minutes toasting develops 
its aristocratic flavor — the 
enormous production makes 
possible its democratic price 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“IT’S TOASTED” 
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